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At the bridge called Jisr el Mejmar, 
were camped about 400 regulars. I 
called on the Colonel to ask for a guide 
and an escort to Um Kais, the Gadara of 
the New Testament. The Colonel came 
out of his tent and invited me to walk in 
and be seated, and remained standing 
near the door. Judging from his appear- 
ance I supposed he was the Colonel’s 
valet, and returned his salutation of Kosh 
Geldin without entering upon conversa- 
tion, Seeing no one else approach, I 
concluded that this individual was the 
chief in command and asked him to be 
seated. He evidently possessed no more 
intelligence than his face indicated, and 
I could get no information as to the con- 
dition of the country, nor any assistance 
from him. He seemed to have been 
thoroughly scared at something, from 
which he had not recovered, and he evi- 
dently did not wish to risk a squad of 
his soldiers as an unsupported escort on 
the east side of the river. We found a 
guide, however, near the camp—a grey- 
beard in sheepskin, from Nazareth, who 
agreed to take us to Gadara, Seeing 
our determination to proceed the Colonel 
kindly offered to send some foot soldiers 
—there being no horsemen ; but these we 
declined, After smoking and drinking 
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the inevitable coffee, we thanked the 
Commander, and passed over the bridge 
to the other side. Our baggage had been 
sent down the river to Beisan—the an- 
cient Bethshean, a deserted village in 
the vicinity of a great khan, which, we 
were told, was now occupied. 

We crossed the Jordan at 9 o’clock, 
five hours south of Tiberias. Hermon 


- was visible, and clouds of wild pigeon 


rose from the ground, while the blue- 
winged bee-hunters fluttered about their 
nests on the east bank of the river. 
Twenty-five minutes later we crossed 
the river Jarmuk over a bridge of eight 
or nine arches, _ This stream in some pla- 
ces is as large as the Jordan, and ran 
north across our path, enlivening our ride 
with its fine cascades, one of which has 
a fall of 15 feet. In less than an hour 
the snowy peak of the Lebanon-Sdnin 
was visible, and Safed soon came into 
view. Our guide here insisted on making 
what we conceived to be an unreasona- 
ble détour, but we submitted to his rep- 
resentation of marshy ground, and pass- 
ing a graveyard entered Wady Imkiat at 
10.55. We saw nothing green in al! this 
part of the Jordan valley. The soil was 
good, but nothing had been planted ; and 
the young locust everywhere covered 
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the ground. In our ride up the Wady 
we saw wild barley, too dry for the lo- 
custs; but everything else was scorched 
by the sun. An abrupt fall towards the 
river of 50 feet of precipitous trap, as if 
hacked off, attracted our attention to the 
limestone peering out ten feet above the 
bed of the river. At noon we reached 
the hot baths of Armath, and found there 
a multitude of Christian Nazarenes, who 
hold a grand fair here every year, grouped 
under the surrounding bushes and trees. 
We now understood the détour of our 
guide, who, instead of taking us the 
shortest road, brought us this way, in 
order to meet his friends. I barely es- 
caped stepping my horse on a woman 
making bread under a bush; many girls 
were going to and fro visiting their 
friends from bush to bush, where some 
were washing and others were sewing 
and talking, while the matrons were en- 
gaged in other domestic pursuits, The 
hot pool, 40 feet in circumference and 5 
feet deep, called Hamman es Sheik, was 
occupied by the Arabs, some of whom 
were bathing up to their necks in the 
hot steaming water, while others, old 
men and young women, were standing 
by for their turn. This wate: is deemed 
by natives as very salutary for their cam- 
els, and as a certain cure for various fe- 
male diseases, The smell of sulphur * was 
unpleasantly strong. We had 14 hours 
of work to do on that 22d of April, and 
had no time tospare. We rushed across 
the hot current, and then the river itself, 
which is about 100 yards wide at this 
point, and toiled up a most tiresome and 
difficult ascent to the summit of the hill, 
2,000 feet high. Arab horsemen—real 
Bedouins, with long lances and angry 
looks, passed us at intervals all day, but 
they did not stop to salute us, and seemed 
to be hurrying on to some rendezvous. 


* Dr. Porter says the water is so hot that 
the hand cannot be kept in it for any length 
of time. The notices of these springs by 
Eusebius and Antonius Martyr are in favor 
of the identity of Um Kais with Gadara— 
the former stating that they issue from the 
base of the hill on which the city stands; 
and the latter that they were 3 Roman 
smiles distant from it, 
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It may be that we should not have fared 
so well if we had accepted the offered 
escort. After winding up the zigzag 
path for more than an hour we reached 
the wonderful ruin we had longed to see, 
upon an immense stretch of table-land 
1,860 feet above the river and the baths, 
After passing several broken columns 
on the road, the first thing of importance 
that met our view was the remains of 
an immense theatre on the east of the 
hill, the seats remaining in good preser- 
vation, facing the west; then thousands 
of sarcophagi. Caves with finely carved 
doorways, over which garlands of flow- 
ers were wrought in the rock, attracted 
our attention as we drew nearer, until 
we entered upon the famous colonnade, 
which extends one mile in length through 
the city of Gadara, One thousand bro- 
ken columns, some of trap, but mostly of 
limestone, Corinthian capitals and Ionic 
entablatures, were scattered along the 
road, The ruins of another and larger 
theatre stood at the west end, but it was 
less defined and more in ruins than the 
first, in which the vomitories and places 
for wild beasts were well preserved. Be- 
tween the two lines of columns, the trap- 
rock paved carriage-way was well pre- 
served, and ten feet wide; and the worn 
ruts of chariot wheels were clearly visible. 
We saw no houses or walls standing, and 
no doors in the chambers cut in the lime- 
stone rock, There were several Arab 
encampments in sight, and pits were 
found at intervals for the storing of wheat, 
barley, and other provisions. Several of 
the Nazarenes who were feasting below 
had straggled up here, and were gather- 
ing grass for their animals without any 
indication of a sense of insecurity. We 
paced the colonnade while eating our 
lunch, and exhausted ourselves prying 
into every nook and corner of this won- 
derful ruin, which covers a space estima- 
ted at two miles in circumference. 
Gadara is mentioned in history among 
the cities captured by Antiochus the 
Great, in the year B.c, 218. Destroyed 
in the civil wars of the Jews, it was re- 
built by Pompey, to gratify one of his 
freedmen who was a Gadarene. The city 
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was captured by Vespasian, and all its 
inhabitants massacred without regard to 
age or sex. The town and all its villa- 
ges were reduced to ashes. It was the 
seat of an Episcopal see in Palestina Se- 
cunda, but since the Mohammedan con- 
quest there is no appearance of its hav- 
ing been inhabited. But the principal 
interest attaches to the fact that here 
the miracle of Christ was performed in 
which the poor maniac was relieved—at 
the expense of the swine—of the devils 
that tormented him. 

Tristram says the geology of this whole 
region is limestone of the early cretace- 
ous age without a trace of igneous ir- 
ruption, but exhibiting much local and 
irregular disturbance and dislocation. I 
was less interested here, however, in the 
physical configuration of Palestine than 
in the fact that itis pre-eminently a coun- 
try of ruins, 

The ruins in Greece, Italy, and Egypt 
are more grand, but in no country are 
they so numerous, in proportion to the 
towns and villages still in existence. 
The hill-tops of Judea, where villages are 
seldom found, are covered with ruins, to 
a greater or less extent, but always 
enough to suggest former habitation, In 
Western Palestine, the deserted cities re- 
main standing in a wonderful state of 
preservation, and although exposed to 
the atmosphere, they are as perfect as 
the remains of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Baalbec, Gerash, Ammon, and Palmyra 
are unequaled by the ruins of Rome or 
Athens for magnitude. At Thebes only 
are they surpassed, All the details of 
Roman domestic architecture can be 
clearly discerned in the villages and in 
the “Giant Cities of Bashan ”—whose 
wonders have been described by Graham, 
Porter, and others, The cause of this 
difference between the character of the 
ruins is found in the fact that “ Eastern 
Syria has been for 400 years entirely, and 
1,500 years nearly, deserted by civilized, 
almost by barbarian man. Western Pal- 
estine has always been occupied by a 
population, rude and scanty, but suffi- 
ciently numerous and energetic to de- 
stroy and to appropriate edifices which 
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in the less frequented parts beyond Jor- 
dan have escaped through neglect and 
isolation.” The varied character of the 
ruins suggests the historical events and 
transitions through which the country 
has passed, for we have in different pla- 
ces, and sometimes in the same place, the 
Saracenic, Crusading, Roman, Grecian, 
Jewish, and even the old Canaanitish 
remains, 

All these ruins suggest another thought. 
The ancient resources of the land should 
not be judged by its present desolate 
condition, for it is evident that Syria 
must have supported a population ten 
times greater than can now be found 
here, and consequently must have pro- 
duced tenfold its present crops. Thatthe 
East was always a land of ruins is clear 
from the four separate designations used 
for the several stages of decay and de- 
struction, which were to be seen in the 
early stage of the Jewish monarchy. 
These are thus mentioned by Stanley: 
“The rude cairn or pile of stones roughly 
rolled together, Gal or ‘rolling,’ over 
Achan and the king of Ai, Josh. vii. 
26; viii. 29; the mound or heap—tell— 
which, like the Mente Testaccio at Rome, 
was composed of the rubbish and débris 
of a fallen city ; forsaken villages such as 
those in the Hauran: Azubah, Isa. vi. 12, 
etc.; and the true, standing ruins like 
Baalbec and Palmyra.” 

Porter, in speaking of the wonderful 
ruins in the Hauran, says in his recent 
work on Bashan :—“ That one city, nur- 
tured by the commerce of a mighty em- 
pire might grow till her people could be 
numbered by millions I could well be- 
lieve ; that two or even three great com- 
mercial cities might spring up in favored 
localities I could believe too, But that 
sixty walled cities, besides wnwalled towns 
a great many, should exist in a small prov- 
ince, at such a remote age, far from the 
sea, with no rivers and little commerce, 
appeared to be inexplicable. Inexplica- 
ble, mysterious though it appeared, it 
was true. On the spot with my own 
eyes I had now verified it. A list of 
more than 100 ruined cities and villages, 
situated in the mountains alone, I had in 





my hands; and on the spot I had tested 
it, and found it accurate, though not com- 
plete. More than 30 of these I had vis- 
ited or passed close by; many others I 
had seen in the distance.” The state- 
ment seems incredible, yet it cannot be 
disputed, Baalbec is equally impressive, 
though but a single ruin, and located in 
the fertile valley of Coelo-Syria, for it is 
the noblest and most cyclopean in the 
world; and though Palmyra covers more 
space, it produces less effect. 

The marks of the chariot wheels were 
full of interest on account of their extreme 
rarity in Palestine. The drive through 
that splendid colonnade must have been a 
place of great resort for the charioteers, 
Roads for wheeled vehicles are now un- 
known, in Syria and Palestine, except the 
fine macadamized French diligence road 
from Beirit to Damascus, and the wagon 
road from Jaffa toJerusalem. The latter 
is still in an incomplete state, not having 
been macadamized ; and the only vehicle 
used is a wagon belonging to one of the 
American colonists.at Jaffa, who has been 
named by the pasha of Jerusalem as di- 
rector of the road. The Canaanites are 
said to have been famous for their chari- 
» ots, Jabin (Judges iv.3) having possessed 
900. It appears that they were not used 
as a general means of communication. 
The chariots of Jehu and Ahab drove 
only on the plain of Esdraelon. The Is- 
raelites were a nation of infantry, being 
without horses; and even after their set- 
tlement in Palestine, horses and chariots 
were unknown as a national possession 
until the reign of Solomon. There was 
a chariot road from Jerusalem to Gaza, 
where the Ethiopian met Philip—a Ro- 
man road, no doubt; and there are traces 
of another near Caesarea on the coast. 
The descent from Gadara is also paved 
with the remains of a Roman road, and 
is marked by the ruts of wheels. The 
atrocious condition of the roads of the 
present day is an unceasing cause of won- 
der and complaint on the part of travelers; 
but the residents of the country adapt 
themselves to the existing state of things, 
and enjoy picking their way over the 
stones—preferring the old paths to the 
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new roads where a few piasters are re- 
quired as a toll for theiruse. It has been 
said that the word road occurs but once 
in our English Bible, and is then used in 
the sense of raid or airoad; paths and 
Ways are mentioned, but not roads, 
“which must be regal works, the off- 
spring of art, the production of a settled 
peace.” Roads were made by the Greeks 
and Romans, but not by the Arabs or 
Jews. A great road seems a great peril 
to an Oriental people. The Orientals 
have been considered a nation of horse- 
men, but this is not true of the towns- 
people. The safety of the Bedouin de- 
pends on his speed in the desert, but the 
common people feel a respect for the no- 
ble beast, says Dixon, which prevents 
him from associating it freely with his 
daily doings; and if we may judge from 
the wall paintings of Egypt, the warriors 
of Pharaoh, though they yoked their 
horses to chariots, never got on their 
backs. Priests ride on donkeys, pashas 
on mules, The commander-in-chief of 
the Egyptian army was met riding 
through the desert on a mule, Ibrahim 
of Egypt, who captured Syria, rode from 
Cairo to Konieh on anass. While there- 
fore his homely beast trots nimbly over 
the broken stones, what call has an Ori- 
ental to mend his road? 

This colonnade must have been the prin- 
cipal street, for like some other large 
cities of Syria, Gadara had its straight 
street lined with columns, The “straight 
street” of Damascus and those at Palmyra, 
Apamea, Antioch, and Samaria were simi- 
larly adorned. The sight of this ruin 
whets the appetite to see more of these 
trans-Jordanic wonders, but we must re- 
turn to our tents on the other side. 

We started for the bridge at half-past 
two by the most direct path, and passed 
an old ruin called the “Castle of the 
King’s Son,” and a large pool on its west- 
ern front in which were many animals 
bathing. We had been without water 
since the morning, and suffering from 
thirst. We entered an Arab camp to ask 
for water, which was detestable, and 
served in a foul wooden vessel. Hadj 
Muheyedin, clever fellow, who had lived 
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among the Bedouins before he entered 
my service, called loudly for leben, and 
the bright-eyed slave girls, black as mid- 
night, sprang with alacrity to the great 
earthen bowl and dipped us out each a 
tin cup of the most delicious sour milk I 
ever tasted. It was cool and refreshing, 
and we looked gratefully down from our 
saddles upon these poor bondwomen, 
who suggested Hagar, and who seemed 
to feel a real pleasure in offering hospi- 
tality to thirsty travelers, The bearded 
Bedouins, with guns in their hands, their 
spears stuck in the ground, urged us to 
dismount and drink coffee, and looked 
greedily upon our horses, with a calculat- 
ing eye, which seemed to indicate a will- 
ingness, if not an intention, to violate the 
laws of hospitality. Bidding them adieu, 
after resisting their entreaties to exchange 
our Arab mares for their horses, we pushed 
on for an hour down the hill, till wé struck 
the locust-smitten plain, where some of our 
men had set the prairie on fire to kill the 
all-devouring insects. In another hour 


we reached the bridge, without seeing 
anything of game but one gazelle, which 


I chased fruitlessly, on the morning ride 
near the Mandhour bridge. 

Our thirsty souls were greatly refreshed 
by the waters of the Jordan near the Turk- 
ish camp, and our horses, which had had 
no sour milk, were more appreciative of 
the sacred river than ourselves. The forty 
tents, the cordon of pickets, the stacks 
of arms in the centre of the camp, and the 
soldiers sitting on the river bank, kicking 
their heels over the water, made a lively 
picture, after our lonely ride through a 
deserted country. The guide refused to go 
with us to Beisan, pleading fatigue, so we 
pushed on down the main road, parallel 
with the river, without any assistance, and 
reached the ruined khan at half-past seven, 
where the tents were ready for our recep- 
tion. We had turned west from the Jor- 
dan an hour before reaching our camp; 
we found no village, and the khan was not 
occupied in the sense we supposed, Para- 
site crabs were there, clinging to its walls 
inside and out, like swallows and bats, 
A wounded stork, which had been shot 
by our cook, stood near the tent door on 
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its well foot, with drooping wing and its 
beak lowered on its breast. It remained 
there motionless and silent; it seemed 
like an accusing conscience until we could 
bear it no longer, when it was delivered 
over to the Arabs. 

Insects of every detestable kind beset 
us at Beisan; it was impossible to use 
our candles on account of the moths and 
innumerable other winged pests that flew 
towards the light, so that we were soon 
obliged to close our tents tightly and go 
to bed, to escape their torments. But 
spiders were on the bed, and other things 
within the sheets, and the night was 
passed in discomfort. The next day, Sun- 
day, was to be spent in this place, but the 
animals were in danger from the wild 
nomads of the Gher, and the muleteers 
and servants were in no condition to ap- 
preciate the advantages of a day of rest 
in this locality. 

Our tents were near the khan, the walls 
of which were plastered over with mud 
hovels like wasp nests; and armed men 
were passing in and out through the 
great front entrance and over breaks in 
the ruined walls, Women too—hags with 
foul hair, blue lips, and coarse shrill voices 
—went to and fro with long black oval 
pitchers on their heads, to the nearest of 
the four runs or creeks which irrigate the 
valley of Jezreel. 

The heat and the flies were overpower- 
ing, and the quiet Sunday morning be- 
came one of intense discomfort. We 
strolled off, or rather sweltered away in 
search of shade, but found none until we 
reached the bridge over the Doway, or, 
as it is called elsewhere, the Saceban, 
a tributary of the Jordan, which drained 
the plain of Jezreel. Here we found two 
men fully armed with Bedouin guns, six 
feet long and covered at intervals with 
ornamental bands of brass; and pistols 
stuck in the belt which served as a gir- 
dle to their single white cotton garment. 
We sat down with them underneath the 
bridge and greatly enjoyed the refreshing 
sound of falling water from the little 
cascade, The long guns with eleven brass 
bands on each of them in the hands of 
these cutthroats beside us, added interest 
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to the scene without spoiling the effect 
of the cool shade. They did not inspire 
much terror, though we were unarmed 
and far from our camp, but when two 
men joined them and followed us from 
place to place, walking behind us, I con- 
fess I grasped my cane with a nervous 
hand, for what was to prevent them from 
an attempt, at least to rob us. They 
were robbers by profession ; we were but 
two against four, and entirely at their 
mercy. We strolled, with them at our 
heels, a mile and more away from the 
camp to enjoy the shade of several fine 
large trees. My friend seated himself 
on a stone, while the Arabs, each holding 
his gun, sat down around him, while I 
climbed on te a low branch of a terebinth, 
where I could lie down and enjoy the 
scene and listen to their conversation 
about the ancient history of the place 
and its ruins, the customs of the Arabs 
and the Franks compared, and the proba- 
bility of the return of Akiel Agha, the 
great chief, who had been driven away to 
the southeast, among the Bedouins of the 
desert. 

To the right of the group was the tomb 
of asaint called Halebi, i.e., from Haleb 
or Aleppe, who came with the Saracens 
from that place at the time of the Arab 
conquest. The usual rags and tassels were 
hung around the tomb, but what was 
rather singular, I noticed that the over- 
hanging trees were filled with ploughs, 
100 or more, and all around it the ground 
was honey-combed with pits for the stor- 
ing of wheat, barley, etc. On inquiry we 
learned from one of the Arabs, a tall, stal- 
wart negro, whose bright eyes, high fore- 
head and intelligent face, indicated a su- 
periority over his companions, that the 
sanctity attached to this tomb protected 
everything in itsimmediate neighborhood, 
so that the ploughs and provisions placed 
around it were safe from all prowling 
bands, who respected this locality, when 
they respected nothing else. This respect 
for tombs is not confined to the border 
thieves; the superstition is almost as 
widespread as the race, and prevails ex- 
tensively in Asia, among the Chinese, 
Jews, Moslems, Druses, Metawalies, 
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Kurds, and other non-Christian people, as 
well as among every sect of Christians in 
the East. Saints’ tombs may be found in 
every village, if not on every hill-top, 
and constitute places of resort for the 
fanatical followers of their respective 
creeds. Even the stern law of Moses, 
who made mere contact with a grave 
or a bone pollution, has not prevented 
the Jews from worshiping dead men’s 
graves. Tombs in Syria and Palestine 
may be considered—to use an American- 
ism—as an institution. The cave of 
Machpelah at Hebron is still closed, and 
the tomb of David on Mt. Zion is still 
watched with a most jealous eye by its 
Moslem guardians, Generally the reputed 
sites of tombs are not so easily identified 
as those just mentioned, and no inscrip- 
tions are found upon them; the Pheni- 
cian writing found on the sarcophagus at 
Sidon being a famous exception. Those 
most easily identified by local tradition 
are those hewn in solid rock. The cave at 
Mt. Hor is said to be the tomb of Aaron, 
and that of Joseph is pointed out near the 
opening of the vale of Shechem. The 
tomb of Rachel, “a little way from Beth- 
lehem,” is generally recognized as cor- 
rectly located. The Moslem conquerors 
of Syria caught the infection and erected 
tombs over all their saints, real and ima- 
ginary—such as the tombs of Seth and 
Noah in the Lebanon, of Moses beyond 
Jordan, of Samuel near Jerusalem, of 
Ziden and Zebulon near Sidon and Tyre, 
of Hosea in Gilead, and of Jonah thrice 
over in India, Phenicia, and in Nineveh, 
not to mention a fourth bearing his name 
near Iskanderun, on the plain of Issus. 

And this reverence for the dead in this 
land is hardly to be wondered at, for in 
its dust lie the remains of a hundred 
generations, from the Turk and the Frank 
of the present day back to the Saracen, 
Persian, Roman, Egyptian, Macedonian, 
Syrian, Hebrew and Jebusite, of ages 
past. Some of the tombs near Jerusalem, 
known as those of Absalom, St. James, 
Jehoshaphat, and Zachariah—not to speak 
of the tombs of the kings—are among 
the oldest monuments in the land. 

But the Arabs around us did not talk 
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of these things; they had one pipe which silently behind us. We sauntered over 


they smoked in common, each’ in turn 
replenishing the pipe-bowl] from the stock 
of tobacco tied in the corner of his loose 
flowing sleeve, while the conversation 
turned upon Turkish politics. My friend 
purposely talked of great pashas and 
consuls as our personal friends, in order 
to impress upon them the sanctity of our 
persons. Women came out of the mud- 
holes near us, and while shaking the haw 
bushes to get at the berries, they stole 
curious glances at us, without making any 
attempt to conceal their faces or their 
limbs. It soon became evident that 
agents of Akiel Agha were here in com- 
munion with these thieves of the border, 
and that the black Egyptian was his prin- 
cipal agent or spy in this section, From 
the spot where we were sitting, the val- 
ley of the Jordan was visible, and he 
could see and report to his chief through 
the medium of the “ grapevine telegraph ” 
passing events, such as movements of 
troops, cattle, etc. Here was ample ma- 
terial, I thought, for Scott, or one like 
him, to learn and weave tales of the bor- 
der, of clans, smugglers, river pirates, rob- 
ber chiefs, castles and ruins, plots and 
eounterplots, Akiel Agha and the Harfush 
Emirs, the Druse rebel chiefs and Sheik 
Yusef of the Lebanon being the outlaw 
chiefs, Baalbec and the Jordan the bor- 
der, and the Arab tribes flitting here and 
there no mean imitation of the rival 
clans. 

An uncomfortable piece of information 
reached us here of the descent of Arabs 
upon the ford and the destruction of the 
village of Abadyieh, our camping place on 
the Jordan, the night following our de- 
parture. It was stated that the officer 
who drank our coffee and five of his men, 
some of whom guarded our tents, were 
killed in the attack. But the question of 
most practical interest to us that April 
morning, was: How shall we get away 
from these fellows, and back to the camp? 
“Qohm (arise) yu Sheik,” said I, touch- 
ing the man at the foot of the tree with 
my cane, and jumping down, we started 
at a slow pace for our tents, the men of 
the dark face and the long guns walking 


the ruins of the tell, conical in shape, and 
partly artificial, through the débris of the 
great gate, which opens to the north and 
overlooks the great plain of Jezreel. Eight 
columns lay imbedded in the rubble-work 
of the gate-posts, and we sat down to rest 
under their shade. I was asked for to- 
bacco in a most civil manner, but I had 
none to give. As we walked on toward 
the camp, one after another of our Arab 
escort dropped off at intervals, until we 
were left alone to pursue our walk unmo- 
lested to the tents. Lunch was served, 
and we tried to read and sleep, but found 
both impossible, the heat being intoler- 
able. 

The monotony of the afternoon was 
interrupted by a lady and gentleman of 
youthful appearance, who dashed round 
the khan, and, led by a Beirdt dragoman 
of our acquaintance, they dismounted at 
our tent, and introduced themselves as 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, of England. They 
had been to Jerash, where they left 3,000 
Turkish troops surrounded by a cordon of 
Bedouin tribes—and somewhat embar- 
rassed and anxious to get back to their bar- 
racks at Damascus. Three messengers, 
they said, had been shot while trying to get 
through the Arabs to the town. This enter- 
prising couple had camped at the bridge, 
and were going next day, if possible, to 
Gadara, Our guide of the day before, in 
sheepskin, was with them. They had 
been to Petra, paying £10 each, black- 
mail, to the Arabs. They had been out 
sixty-six days in tents, and being young, 
fresh, and hearty, they seemed to look on 
travel in Syria as the one great good. 
Madame, in parting, exclaimed, “If we 
can only get to Palmyra, we shall be so 
very happy.” I thought then that this 
was, perhaps, their wedding tour, but I 
learned subsequently that they had left 
seven children at home, Think of that, 
lady readers, who have pale faces and fee- 
ble constitutions, who wear thin shoes, 
and who have no inclination for long 
walks, rides, and an out-door life! and 
weep that American women, while out- 
rivalling their sex everywhere in ethereal 
beauty, are degenerating in those physi- 
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eal qualities in which their English cou- 
sins so greatly excel. Mr, and Mrs. Smith, 
lightly clad, and buoyant in spirits, re- 
gardless of fatigue and indifferent to the 
heat, mounted and dashed off to the ruins, 
leaving a breezy influence behind them, 
which nerved us up to a higher tone of 
vitality, so that we were able to endure 
the annoyance of our forced inaction 
with an approach to cheerfulness. 

There was no sign of a crater visible in 
our morning’s walk,’ but there were indi- 
cations in the basalt that this district had 
a voleanic character. Trap rock covered 
the ground; indeed, the ancient theatre 
of Beisan, or Bethshean, was wholly 
built of black basaltic stones, as were the 
houses generally, We were on scriptural 
ground; the castle on Mt. Gilead visible 
in the distance, one day south-east of Mt. 
Gilboa; Jabesh-Gilead and the site of 
Pella across the river. We were in the 
track of Jehu’s famous chariot ride to 
Jezreel, and were approaching the battle- 
field of Saul and Gideon. Bethshean, our 
camping ground, one of the Canaanite 
strongholds, which had never been taken 
by the Iraelites, fell a victim to the 
victorious Philistines after the defeat 
of Saul at Gilboa. Here the body of 
the dead king was dismembered, when the 
head was sent to the great temple of Da- 
gon, the armor to the temple of Ashtoroth, 
and the headless body, with the corpses of 
his three sons, fastened to the wall of the 
street of Bethshean, After taking a satis- 
factory photograph of Bethshean, the 
order to decamp was given, and all was 
bustle and stir. Sunday night had been 
more uncomfortable than its predecessor. 
What we saw and heard on Sunday 
aroused suspicions of possible foul play; 
time had been given to the robbers around 
us to arrange and perfect any plan for the 
stampeding of our animals, if nothing 
worse. Three of the Jordan Arabs, in- 
cluding Said the Egyptian, had been re- 
tained to watch our property during the 
night, because they were the most suspi- 
cious characters in the neighborhood, not 
_ neglecting, however, to keep watch our- 
selves. In the dusk of the evening, armed 
men went out as pickets in various 
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directions, ostensibly to keep off ull prowl- 
ing’ Arabs. Their real object we were 
really at a loss to discover. It would 
have been easy for them to say, the next 
morning, that the animals had strayed 
away in the night, and could not be found, 
But the morning light found everything 
in its place; nothing missing. The black 
Egyptian Said had shown our servants 
a fine English double-barrelled gun, with 
the maker’s name, “West,” upon it. 
Where the rascal got it, he did not say, 
but he told the janizary Hadj something 
of his life. An Egyptian slave, he came 
to Syria with Ibrahim Pacha, and after 
remaining in slavery for a time at Gaza, 
.he fled to Abu Goosh, the robber chief of 
Sharon, who had long been known as a 
thorn in the side of Jerusalem. Finding 
him a hard master, he fled again and en- 
tered the service of a Moslem family at 
Nablous, and subsequently joined the re- 
doubtable chief, Akiel Agha; and here he 
is, doubtless having left behind him a long 
red wake of crime. I have frequently 
noticed among the border Arabs, and, in- 
deed, among Turkish troops, that the 
most intelligent man in the company was 
an immense black, who by his courage 
and intelligence, and brutality perhaps, 
had gained an ascendency over his com- 
rades, It is not uncommon to see a 
black officer in command of a squad of 
soldiers. These blacks are Abyssinians, 
and are mostly refugees from slavery, 
seeking equality among the lawless Be- 
douins, where every man finds his level. 

When our tents were struck the male 
population of the district gathered around 
us, butnota gun was visible, They watch- 
ed every motion of the muleteers, the 
servants, the artist, and ourselves. They 
sat silently on the ground near us, while 
their women were grouped on the walls 
of the ruined khan—also silent specta- 
tors. After a tedious hour of tying and 
loading, surrounded by these curious bar- 
barians, we mounted our horses. The 
giant black intimated that a guide would 
be furnished, if desired, and one of his 
companions modestly asked for a little 
gunpowder. With parting salutations we 
turned westward, and the crowd, long 
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visible on the plain, after gazing at us to 
their hearts’ content, and counting over 
the money received from us for the barley 
and water their women had brought us, 
then slowly returned to their mud-holes, 
and the women descended from their 
lofty perch, We were glad to turn our 
backs upon the Jordan valley and Bei- 
san; the air was redolent of crime and 
insecurity. The birds did not sing there, 
the boys did not play, the women did not 
talk, and the men did not quarrel over 
prices and piasters: all was unnaturally 
still, and there seemed to be that calm 
which indicates a coming storm. 

We learned as we rode away, that the 
black and two others were in truth agents 
of Akiel Agha, that ours were the first 
tents pitched there, and that the people 
were astonished beyond measure to see 
us, But we were treated with respect 
by them all, and retain no ill-will against 
any of the population of Beisan, except 
the insects, which were pestiferous. The 
people refused us milk, but they said a 
portion of their cattle had died of the 
Egyptian plague, and that the balance 
had been sent westward beyond the reach 
of the Bedouins, Ere long we reached 
Shutta, a village apparently built on a 
dunghill; one house on the 8.W. corner 
was built of the stones found on the an- 
cient site. We found good water here, 
and this was deemed a great luxury after 
the saline unsatisfactory water of Beisan. 
The women of this village had light in 
their eyes, their faces were not utterly 
brutish, their hair was not a stranger 
to the comb, and there had been some 
attempt at a head-dress like that in use at 
Nazareth. 

The few cattle we saw here looked 
friendly, and convinced us that we had 
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reached the border of a settled land, the 
interests of whose people were attached 
to the ground, and not wholly to robbery 
and deceit. 

We now struck across that part of the 
vast plain of Esdraelon called the plain 
of Jezreel, We passed over the battle- 
ground of Gideon, who with bis 300 men, 
went with lamps in their pitchers and 
with trumpets to assault the Midianites, 
who were put to flight by the “ aid of the 
Lord and the sword of Gideon.” This 
day (April 24) of intense heat was made 
more intense by the hot sirocco, and we 
were very glad to reach the friendly rock, 
out of which flows the copious fountain, 
El Jallad—of Jezreel. The water rushes 
out from its base in a generous stream 
and makes a pool of clear water, covering 
nearly two acres of ground, Shepherd 
boys were swimming and sporting in the 
water, while the flocks were grazing, 
sleeping, or drinking along the edge of the 
poul. We stopped here for lunch, and 
though the sun lacked an hour of its mid- 
day march, we concluded to rest, and take 
a picture of the goats on the rocks, 

This quiet scene was in striking con- 
trast with the stirring events recorded in 
Scripture and located on this smiling 
plain—such as the battle between Barak 
and Sisera, the victory of Gideon, near 
this fountain, the defeat of Saul by the 
Philistines, and the battle of Megiddo, 
when King Josiah was shot by an arrow 
of the Egyptian archers. The battles of 
the Crusaders, and those of Napoleon, in 
more modern times, have added to the 
number of the slain and kept up the 
bloody celebrity of this place, but all was 
quiet and calm on the plain of Esdraelon 
when we stopped to rest by the fountain 
of Jezreel. 


———___+ + e_____ 


THE ROMANCES OF ARTHUR. 


SECOND 

THEIR INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Tue influence of the Arthurian roman- 
ces on English Literature is of two kinds, 
A portion of the stream of influence flow- 
ing from them into the main current of 
general literature, has thoroughly ming!ed 
with it, and given to it, in proportion to 
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the size of the tributary, a tinge of its 
own color. Another part has flowed 
down within the same green banks, but 
remained distinct and unmingled, just as 
a little brook, colored by clay or mineral, 
will sometimes slip in at the side of a 
great river and flow on miles towards the 
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ocean, with its water still distinguishable 
from the mass. The measure of an influ- 
ence like the first, it must always be diffi- 
cult to estimate. In the present case 
perhaps it is impossible. Had it entered 
at a later period, after our literature had 
worn for itself a deeper channel and as- 
sumed a definite character, the problem 
would be much more easily solved. But, 
as it is, it is impossible to get above the 
junction and compare the waters there 
with those below. 

And where the influence is detected, it 
is something to be felt by each person, 
rather than described. It is of a nature 
so slight and delicate, so immaterial, a 
mere light playing over the features, that 
it cannot be caught and told. It is like 
the softest rose tint on a statue, caused 
by the light streaming through colored 
glass. You may not think of it at all; 
you may be pleased without knowing 
exactly what pleases you. Or, if you 
know what it is, to.separate it from the 
statue itself, to analyze and measure it, 
and get it in form to exhibit it to another, 
would be a no less impossible task than 
to bind a bundle of sunbeams for exhibi- 
tion. On some of the works of Words- 
worth and Shelley, for instance, we im- 
agine there rests just this faintest rosy 
tinge from the red light of romanticism. 
Of course, we speak now of those, the 
subjects of which are not drawn from the 
romantic legends; they belong to the 
second class, to which we shall come 
presently. Again, on Coleridge the light 
is a little stronger; while on the works 
of Walter Scott and Tennyson the glow 
is very perceptible, even warm. But, if 
we go back to Spenser and Sir Philip 
Sidney, it becomes almost a blush—the 
full red of life; and we involuntarily lift 
our eyes to the window above, to see 
whence it comes. It would he interest- 
ing to go through the whole list of Eng- 
lish authors with the single purpose of 
tracing the influence of the early romantic 
literature. Through the entire works of 
many we should search in vain, In many 
more would be found but the faintest 
perceptible tinge here and there. But a 
long list would remain of those who have 
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stood more or less directly within this 
colored light. The pleasure, however, of 
making such an exploration must be defer- 
red for the present. 

If we turn now to that part of our lit- 
erature which is composed entirely of 
matter drawn from the Round Table ro- 
mances, we shall find no inconsiderable 
amount awaiting our investigation. Mil- 
ton, in his History of Britain, determined 
“to bestow the telling over even of these 
reputed tales,” as he says, “be it for 
nothing else but in favor of our English 
poets and rhetoricians, who by their art 
will know how to use them judiciously.” 
In this Milton saw clearly, as he did in all 
matters of poetry, in which his “ triple 
sight in blindness keen,” as Keats called 
it, never failed him. Our English poets, 
both before and since the time of the 
great Puritan scholar and bard, have found 
“these reputed tales” an exhaustless 
mine, whence they have dug and coined 
an uncounted wealth of allusion, story, 
and song. The mass which had already 
grown from this source before the time of 
Chaucer would require more than the 
limits of a single paper to investigate, 
We must, therefore, be content to consider 
all that as a part of the diffusion of the 
original romances, Besides, though there 
is much in it that is beautiful and inter- 
esting, it is only the gray light of the 
dawn. The sun of English literature first 
appeared above the horizon in Chaucer, 
And a glorious sunrise it was—a fit morn- 
ing to prelude the long bright day which 
was to reveal him who showed us “ the 
heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb” 
—him who told the sweet, sad story of 
“ the gentle lady married to the Moor ”— 
him who even in youth learned and sung, 


° “Tf virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her ”— 


him whose very beggars talked wisdom 
like Solomon—and, we will hope, many 
more, yet to come, worthy of their sacred 
companionship. 

We begin, then, with Chaucer. It is 
not strange that, as that little world, the 
Canterbury pilgrims, all dragged their 
memory for the best story which they 
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had ever heard, more than one should 
bring up some portion of these old ro- 
mances. The Frankelein gives the origin 
of his tale thus: 
“Thise olde gentil Bretons in hir dayes 
Of diverse aventures maden layes, 
Rimeyed in hir firste Breton tonge ; 
Which layes with hir inst@ments they 
songe, 
Or elles redden hem for hir plesance, 
And on of hem have I in remembrance, 
Which I shall sayn with good wille as I can.” 
The Squire, too, who is 
“ A lover and a lusty bachelor,” 


with curled locks, and garments gayly 
embroidered, 


“as it were a mead 
All full of freshe floweres white and red,” 


tells a wonderful story of chivalry and 
magic—of a horse of brass, which at the 
touch of a spring would fly like an eagle, 
and bear its rider to the farthest part of 
the world in twenty-four hours ; of a ring 
which made its wearer understand the 
language of birds and the secret virtues 
of plants; of a mirror in which might be 
seen all approaching danger, This ma- 
chinery belongs rather more to the le- 
gends of Charlemagne than to those of 
Arthur. But Spenser represents Merlin 
making a “glassy globe” for king Ry- 
ence, which has the same property as this 
mirror. It could reveal treasons, and 
“never foes his kingdom ‘might invade, 


But he it knew at home before he heard 
Tydings thereof.” 


This fiction, in different forms, is very 
wide-spread. Every scholar will remem- 
ber Plato’s fable about the magic ring of 
Gyges. Gower, too, describes a mirror 
erected by the enchanter Viryil at Rome, 
which revealed everything for thirty miles 
around, And the Spanish historians re- 
port, that, some years before the Spaniards 
entered Mexico, the Mexicans caught a 
monstrous fowl on a lake in that region, 
in the crown of whose head was a mirror, 
or plate of glass, in which they saw their 
future invaders and all the disasters which 
afterward happened to their country. 

The Wife of Bath, also, who is repre- 
sented as rather a jolly dame, but whom 
Chaucer declares to have been 
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“a worthy woman all her live; 

Husbonds at the church door had she had 

five,”"— 
finds her subject 
“Tn olde dayes of the King Artour, 
Of which that Bretons speken gret honour.” 
Gower, in his Confessio Amantis, has told 
the same story with some variations. Let 
a short account of it suffice for both au- 
thors. 

The garrulous old lady (for the length 
of her prologue fully justifies this epithet) 
first refers very prettily to the time when, 
as she says, 

“ All was this lond fulfilled of faerie; 

The elf-quene with hire joly compagnie, 
Danced ful oft in many a grene mede,” 

And she attributes the disappearance of 
the fairy-folk to the great number of 
priests, 

“That serchen every land and every streme, 
As thikke as motes in the sonne-beme,” 

and their practice of blessing everything 
—halls, chambers, kitchens, cities, towns, 
castles, towers, and even sheep-pens and 
dairies, She says, 

“This maketh that ther ben no faeries; 

For ther as wont to walken was an elf, 

Ther walketh now the limitour himself.” 

The story is as follows: A knight of 
Arthur’s court, for some misdemeanor, is 
condemned to death. The queen and 
many other ladies entreat in his behalf. 
The king at length gives him over into 
their hands, to dispose of the case as they 
shall think best. The culprit is summoned, 
and.informed by the queen, that, if he can 
answer a certain question which she will 
put to him, he may go free; but on con- 
dition that, if he fail, he shall voluntarily 
yield himself to the execution of the judg- 
ment. That he may have time to reflect 
and seek the advice of others, a year is 
allowed him before the answer is required. 
Having promised to return in a twelve- 
month, he sets out in search of a correct 
answer to this question: 

“ What thing is it that women most de- 
siren?” 

And among the last things from the 
queen that ring in his ear as he goes, is 
the injunction, 


“Beware, and kepe thy nekke-bone from yren.” 
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He inquires of everybody; but no two 
agree. 

“Som saiden, women loven best richesse, 
Som saiden honour, som saiden jolinesse, 
Som riche array.” 

So the answers vary. One ventures to 
suggest marriage, another praise and flat- 
tery. Another bethinks him of what is 
still a common joke, about women’s keep- 
ing secrets. 

“ And som saiden, that gret delit hav we 
For to be holden stable and eke secre, - 


And in o purpose stedfastly to dwell, 
And not bewreyen thing that men us tell.” 


The year passes, and no satisfactory solu- 
tion has been reached. As he journeys 
back toward the court, 

“ Within his brest ful sorweful was his gost.” 
But on his way he finds an unsightly old 
woman by the roadside; 


“A fouler wight ther may no man devise.” 


She accosts him, learns his trouble, and 
offers to give him the correct answer, on 
condition that, when it shall have been 
found to be correct, he shall grant her any 
request within his power, which she shall 
choose to make. With this he hastens on 
and stands before the queen. He gives 
several answers, which he himself had de- 
vised, but none is accepted. Then he 
makes the reply which his female Ther- 
sites had taught him, that 
“ Women desiren to hav soverainetie, 
As well over hir husbond as hir love, 
And for to ben in maistrie him above.” 
We fear that, did the young knight's 
safety depend on such a reply, to-day, he 
would hardly keep his “nekke-bone from 
yren.” But the fair ladies of Arthur's 
court smiled approvingly, and 

“ne was ther wif ne maide 
Me widows . «0 2 0 ss 2 2 « 
But said, he was worthy to hav his lif.” 
But no sooner has he escaped from this 
trouble, than he finds himself in another 
tenfold worse ; ‘for forward comes his un- 
sightly wayside adviser, unkempt, ugly, 
“ olde, foule, and pore,” and claims her 
reward, which is nothing less than his 
hand in marriage. He beseeches her, for 
the love of God, to “chese a new re- 
quest ;” but she declares, that not all the 
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metal and ore that are under ground, or 
have been dug from it, will satisfy her. 


“He walweth and turneth to and fro;” 


but she insists on the fulfilment of his 
promise. So in the end, with much heavi- 
ness and sorrow, he marries her; 
“ And all day gfter hid himself as an owle, 
So wo was him, his wif loked so foule,” 
But she, with gentle, beseeching tones, 
answers his complaint of her low birth, 
her poverty, and her ugliness, And her 
sentiments are very beautiful. Here is 
her definition of true nobility: 
“ Loke who that is most vertuous alway, 
Prive and apert, and most entendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedes that he can, 
And take him for the gretest gentilman.” 
And what finer thing could be said about 
poverty than this, because of its simpli- 
city ? 

“Glad poverte is an honest thing certain.” 
She quotes from Juvenal : 


“The poure man, whan he goth by the way, 
Befour the theves he may sing and play.” 


But this is better than either: 


“ Poverte ful often, whan a man is low, 
Maketh his God and eke himself to know; 
Poverte a spectakel is, as thinketh me, 
Thrugh which he may his veray frendes see.” 

Having thus showed him his folly in 
being so affected by things by no means 
essential to true worth, she agks him to 
choose, whether -he will have her fair, or 
good—a true, humble, and virtuous wife, 
or simply beautiful. He is so much sub- 
dued by his grief, and so affected by her 
words and manner, that he is wholly un- . 
able to decide. Finally he leaves it with 
her to say which will be best and most 
honorable to both. This is just the point 
which was to be gained. In an instant 
she stands before him fairer than a lily. 
“Sweet blushes stayned her rud-red cheek, 

Her eyen were black as sloe, 
The ripening cherrye swelled her lippe, 
And all her neck was snow.” 

And he is informed, in a most affectionate 
manner, that truth, fidelity, and love, shall 
never be wanting in her. The mystery is 
easily explained. She was under the 
charm of a wicked magician, and could be 
released on no other condition than the 
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seemingly impossible one of her marrying 
a young and handsome knight, who should 
yield his own will to her wishes, The 
condition being fulfilled, her youth and 
beauty are restored to her, So the story 
closes, leaving the happy knight, after so 
much tribulation, with 


“ His herte bathed in a bath of blisse.” 


She had saved his life: he had raised her 
from a state more loathsome than the 
grave, 

I do not know, that in these tales more 
is meant than meets the ear; but this one 
has long been to me a beautiful allegory. 
Many a man and woman, consciously or 
unconsciously, go searching up and down 
the world for the solution of some hard 
problem, some dark mystery, on which 
depends more than life—on which depend 
character, success, and growth of soul, 
And they meet by the wayside the ugly 
deformity of some great sorrow. Ah, 
how they shrink back from it! How they 
try to escape it! How they writhe and 
groan under it! But it fastens upon them ; 
it will not let them go. Then it begins to 
speak to them with its soft, sad words, 
It reasons with them; and its tone is sub- 
dued and tender. It woos them gently 
and kindly. And when they yield to it, 
lo! in an instant it is transfigured before 
them. It is more beautiful than light, 
more beautiful than joy. It lulls them 
more softly than music, caresses them 
more tenderly than a mother. They wed 
it; they bear it on their hearts, They go 
among their fellows stronger and wiser 
than others. It lifts them to heights at 
which before they had only gazed. It 
opens to them depths of which they had 
not dreamed, It rounds the sharp angles 
of life. It diffuses the golden haze of 
autumn over all the year. Beautiful is 
the mission of sorrow, and happy is he 
who receives it submissively, as a teacher 
and a friend. Like the shadow of night, 
through its darkness shall come out stars 
of glory. 

Between Chaucer and Spenser, more 
than two hundred years intervened, 
though we are liable to think of them as 
almost contemporary. They are like two 
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stars nearly in range with the eye, the 
immeasurable distance between which 
seems but a few feet. Of the use made of 
the Arthurian romances by writers during 
this period, there is not space to speak. 
A careful examination would show that 
this literature was by no means forgotten. 

Spenser’s imagination reveled in’ the 
scenes of the “olden minstrelsie.” 
Knights and fair ladies, tournaments and 
fights with giant and dragon, enchanters 
and their spells, are ever before his eyes. 
His patron was as truly a knight as any 
that graced the Table Round; and, if his- 
tory has not been partial to him, he might 
have ventured even to take the Perilous 
Seat. It was he who defined Chivalry to 
be “high thoughts seated in a heart of 
courtesy.” Spenser declares him “ wor- 
thy of all titles both of learning and chi- 
valrie.” And he in turn says of his 
poet, in sufficiently bad verse, it must be 
confessed : 


“Of me no lines are loved, no letters are of 


price, 
Of all which speak our English tongue, but 
those of thy device.” 


The fame of Spenser rests on the work 
which he framed from the legends of Ar- 
thur. The Shepherd’s Calender, Astro- 
phil, Colin Clout, Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale, and all the rest, are known only be- 
cause they were written by the author of 
the Faerie Queene. This poem is too 
long to be analyzed here. The author 
says: “The generall end therefore of 
all the booke is to fashon a gentleman or 
noble person in virtuous and gentle disci- 
pline” ; and that, for this purpose, he has 
chosen “the historye of King Arthure, 
as most fitte for the excellency of his per- 
son.” The plan is told by the author in 
a single sentence, in a letter to Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. “I devise that the Faerie 
Queene kept her annuall feaste xii, 
dayes; uppon which xii. severall dayes, 
the occasions of the xii, severall adven- 
tures hapned, which, being undertaken by 
xii, severall knights, are in these xii. 
Books generally handled and discoursed.” 
The first book is devoted to the adven- 
tures of the Red Cross Knight, or Holi- 
ness, who goes forth clothed in the 
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armor recommended by Paul. His adven- 
tures are undertaken at the instance of 
the fair Una, who accompanies him,— 
“The gentle Una of celestial birth,” 

The second book describes the exploits 
of Sir Guion, who represents Temperance; 
and so on, each book showing the strug- 
gles and triumphs of some perscnified 
moral virtue. Many short stories from 
the old romances are woven in here and 
there; such as the contest with the giant, 
when he demanded Arthur’s beard, to 
complete the robe which he was making 
of those manly appendages. No criticism 
is necessary. It is the greatest poem 
which the old romances have yet in- 
spired. It is enough in respect to it to 
call to mind the fact that Milton, Gray, 
Thompson, Beattie, and others, read the 
Faerie Queene as a preparation to write, 
because of its exquisite melody and per- 
fection in rhythm. 

Perhaps Michael Drayton's verse, cele- 
brating Arthur’s feat at Mount Badon, 
ought to be mentioned. 

“They sung how he himself at Badon bore, 
that day, 

When at the glorious goal his British scepter 
lay; 

Two Tie together how the battle stronglie 
stood ; 

Pendragon’s worthie sen, who waded there in 
blood, 

Three hundred Saxons slew with his own 
valiant hand.” 

Shakspeare drew little from this source, 
although two of his great dramas are 
taken from the same old works in which 
these romances first appear. In the 
second part of Henry Fourth, act ii. sc. 4, 
Falstaff enters singing the ballad of Sir 
Launcelot of the Lake: 

“When Arthur first in court began, 
And was a worthy king.” 
The ballad describes the contest be- 
tween Sir Launcelot and Sir Turquine, 
when they “hurtled together like two 
wild bulls, rashing and lashing with their 
swords and shields, so that sometimes 
they fell, as it were, headlong. Thus 
they fought two hours and more, till the 
ground where they fought was all bepur- 
pled with blood.” And in the second 
scene of the third act of King Lear, the 
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Fool adds to his prophecy, “ This prophecy 
Merlin shall make; for I live before his 
time.” 

Among the plays sometimes ascribed to 
Shakspeare, is one entitled “The Birth of 
Merlin; or, the Child hath found his 
Father.” The title-page of the edition 
published in 1662, contains the words, 
“written by William Shakspeare and 
William Rowley;” and the German cri- 
tics, Horn and Tieck, have tried to show 
that Shakspeare, without doubt, had 
some part in its composition. But, we 
believe, very few concur in this opinion. 
It is quite unworthy of the least touch of 
his ,en. It is childishly extravagant in 
plan, and no better in execution, A sin- 
gle passage, in which the mythological 
origin of Stonehenge is given, may be 
worthy of quotation, Merlin shuts up 
the devil, his father, in a rock, for some 
offence of his sooty majesty against his 
mother. He then proposes to her to re- 
tire to a solitary place which he has pre- 
pared for her, 

“To ae away the flesh you have offended 
with; 

And, when you die, I will erect a monument 

Upon the verdant plains of Salisbury,— 

No king shall have so high a sepulchre,— 

With pendulous stones, that I will hang by art, 

Where neither lime nor mortar shall be used, — 

A dark 2nigma to the memory; 

For none shall have the power to number them ; 

A place that I will hallow for your rest, 

Where no night-hag shall walk, nor were- 
wolf tread, 

Where Merlin’s mother shall be sepulchred.” 

Milton found the subject of none of his 
works in the old romances; but that he 
read and admired them is well known. 
And when he was reflecting on the choice 
of a subject which should adorn his native 
tongue, and which posterity should not 
willingly let die, he turned toward these, 
among other things, and doubted “ what 
king or knight, before the Conquest, 
might be chosen, in whom to lay the pat- 
tern of a Christian hero.” He refers to 
Arthur in Paradise Lost and in one of 
his Latin poems; and, in his L’Allegro, 
he characterizes Chaucer by a tale of this 
kind, when he wishes to 

“Call up him who left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” 
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Contemporary with Milton, and equally 
remarkable for his immense learning, but 
an antipode in religion, politics, and 
modes of thought, lived the author of 
Hudibras. This poem, which takes its 
name from Sir Hugh de Bras, like Cer- 
vantes’s great work, could not have ex- 
isted in its’ present form, had not the in- 
stitution of Chivalry preceded it. And, 
perhaps, this is all that need be said about 
it. It draws none of its subject-matter 
from the chilvalric romances, 

Blackmore, an author now almost un- 
known, but who gained some reputation 
in his day, wrote two endless epics, one 
twenty books long, on Prince Arthur and 
King Arthur. Dryden wastes a squib on 
him, and Pope has his shot in the Dun- 
ciad; but Addison’s kind heart dropped a 
few commendatory words in the Specta- 
tor. He died in 1729. 

Robert Hinkley Messenger, in a poem 
having the mellowness and richness of 
old wine, entitled, “Give me the Old: 
Old Wine to Drink, Old Wood to Burn, 
Old Books to Read, Old Friends to Con- 
verse with,” places the Round Table ro- 
mances in such honorable company, that 
Wwe must quote one stanza: 


“Old books to read! 
Ay, bring those nodes of wit, 
The brazen-clasped, the vellum-writ, 
Time-honored tomes! 
The same my sire scanned before, 
The same my grandsire thumbed o’er, 
The same his sire from college bore: 
The well-earned meed 
Of Oxford’s domes, 
Old Homer blind, 


Old Horace, rake Anacreon, by 
Old Tully, Plautus, Terence lie; 
Mort Arthur’s olden minstrelsie, 
Quaint Burton, quainter Spenser, ay! 
And Gervase Markham’s Venerie; 
Nor leave behind 
The Holye Book by which we live and die.” 


Much space ought to be given to Scott, 
since many of his works partake so large- 
ly of the spirit of this old literature. No 
man loved more, or could better describe, 
the glittering armor of knights, the sweet 
influence raining upon them from ladies’ 
eyes, the dancing plume, the streaming 
searf, the spear in rest, the rush, the shock, 
the overthrow, and all the gay splendor 
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of the tournament. We think that Ivan- 
hoe contains the best prose description of 
a tournament ever written. And the 
warm light of the old romantic literature 
lies upon all his works, The only one, 
however, in which he has drawn directly 
from the legends of the Round Table, is 
his Bridal of Triermain. The poem tells 
two stories—one a pretended (or real) 
account of his own love, courtship, and 
marriage; the other, a true tale of chiv- 
alry, 

“Of Britain’s isle, and Arthur’s days,” 
which, at intervals, he relates to his bride, 
The hand of Arthur’s daughter—“ a slip 
of wildness ”"—is made, according to a pro- 
mise before her birth, the prize for which 
the knights of his court contend. The 
dropping of her scepter is to conclude the 
contest, and declare the victor. Blood 
flows in streams, and death whitens many 
a countenance; and still the obstinate 
beauty will not lowerher hand. Atlength, 
Merlin, fearing that none will be left of 
all the famous band, rewards the maiden 
for her cruelty by throwing the mantle 
of sleep upon her, and bearing her away 
to an enchanted castle, where she can 
never be awakened but by the kiss of 
some daring knight. After “many a 
hundred year,” Sir De Vaux forces his 
way through opposition of every kind to 
the place, where, 

“ Deep slumbering in the fatal chair, 
He saw King Arthur's child.” 
The kiss is given, and with a crash the 
whole castle vanishes; but 
“Safe the princess lay— 
Safe and free from magic power, 
Blushing like the rose’s flower, 
Opening to the day.” 

Some passages in this poem are very 
fine; but, as a whole, it is much inferior 
to Scott's more popular works, The few 
lines which describe the nraiden’s effort 
to resist Merlin’s spell of sleep paint an 
exquisite picture; and what follows, 
when she yields to its influence, and 

“Slow the dark-fringed eyelids fall, 

Curtaining each azure ball, 


Slowly as on summer eves 
Violets fold their dusky leaves,” 


is all very beautiful. 
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It would be impossible to convey any- 
thing like a correct idea of Wordsworth's 
romance of the Water-Lily, without read- 
ing some portion of the poem. Though 
walking but once in this field, he moves 
with the sure step of a master, as he does 
in the field of classic mythology in Lao- 
damia, The daughter of the Egyptian 
king, on her way to Arthur’s court to 
become the bride of one of his knights, is 
drowned in a storm by the very shore of 
Britain. She is borne by two swans 
through the air to the court at Caerleon, 
and the burial service is just about to be- 
gin, when Merlin discovers, by his glass, 
that some good will result by first deter- 
mining who would have been her hus- 
band. And he tells King Arthur, that, 


* approaching one by one, 
Thy knights must touch the cold hand of 
the virgin ; 
So, for the favored one, the flower may 
bloom 
Once more: but, if unchangeable her doom, 
If life departed be forever gone, 
Some blest assurance, from this cloud emerg- 
ing, 
May teach him to bewail his loss, 
Not with a grief that, like a vapor, rises 
And melts, but grief devout that shall en- 
dure, 
And a perpetual growth secure 
Of purposes which no false thought shall 
cross, 
A harvest of high hopes and noble enter- 
prises.” 


The trial was made, but no responding 
sign was perceived, until Sir Galahad 
stepped forth. 


“He touched with hesitating hand,— 

And lo! those birds, far-famed through 
Love’s dominions, 

The swans, in triumph clap their wings ; 

And their necks play, involved in rings, 

Like sinless snakes in Eden’s happy land. 

‘Mine is she,’ cried the Knight ;—again they 

clapped their pinions. 


“Mine was she—mine she is, though 
dead, 

And to her name my soul shall cleave in 
sorrow.’ 

Whereat, a tender twilight streak 

Of color dawned upon the Damsel’s cheek; 

And her lips, quickening with uncertain 


re 
Seemed from each other a faint warmth to 
borrow. 
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“ Deep was the awe, the rapture high, 
Of love emboldened, hope with dread en- 
twining, 
When to the mouth relenting Death 
Allowed a soft and flower-like breath, 
Precursor to a timid sigh, 
To lifted eyelids, and a doubtful shining. 


“Tn silence did King Arthur gaze 
Upon the signs that pass away or tarry; 
In silence watched the gentle strife 
Of Naturo leading back to life ; 
Then eased his soul at length by praise 
Of God, and Heaven’s pure Queen,—the 
blissful Mary. 


“Then said he, ‘ Take her to thy heart, 
Sir Galahad! a treasure that God giveth, 
Bound by indissoluble ties to thee 
Through mortal change and immortality ; 
Be happy and unenvied, thou who art 
A “i that hath no peer that liv- 
eth! 


The nuptials are immediately performed , 
and a chorus of invisible angels break 
forth in a beautiful carol above their 
heads, 

One of our American poets has sung of 
knightly exploits. And he has taught us 
the noblest of lessons in the sweetest of 
words. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal is 
an apple of gold in a picture of silver. We 
need not give the plan of a poem which 
is so familiar to all. It is founded on the 
romance which relates the search for the 
Holy Grail, and teaches what is true char- 
ity—that 
“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need,— 


Not that which we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


The two descriptions of summer and win- 
ter, which appear in the preludes, are 
among the finest in the language. Take 
this for a June day: 
“ And what is so rare as a day in June 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.” 
And not even Chaucer, whose pages are 
so full of beautiful things about the birds 
—for a sparrow’s song would fill his heart 
to overflowing at any time—has excelled 
this : 


“The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets hie illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives 
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His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters 
and sings ; 

He sings to the wide world, she sings to her 
nest,— 

In the nice ear of Nature which song is the 
best ?” 

We mention but one more author, Al- 
fred Tennyson, who has drawn more 
largely from the romance literature than 
any other poet of the present day. Our 
words will be very few ; for, to discuss at 
all satisfactorily those only of his works 
which are founded on the old romances, 
would require, not a paragraph, but an 
entire paper. What must at best be left 
so incomplete, may as well be passed with 
slight notice. ° 

The Lady of Shalott and the fragment 
on Launcelot and Queen Guinevere, are 
examples of a wonderful perfection in 
finish and rhythm; but not better than Sir 
Galahad, one of the most exquisite of 
Tennyson's poems. Indeed, the whole 
material in which his muse works takes 
on a finish like Carrara marble. The 
Mort D'Arthur is a poem by which one 
may test his love of poetry. If he fails 
to appreciate it, he may safely conclude 
that something is wanting. It follows 
closely the original story, frequently pre- 
serving even the words. If the prelude 

‘to it is anything more than a pleasant fic- 
tion, the poem is the eleventh part of a 
great epic, the first ten parts of which 
were destroyed by the author, as unwor- 





A KNIGHT 
Tuere are few subjects of deeper in- 
terest to us, and few that present greater 
difficulties, than the precise relation in 
which man stands to that creation, which 
was assigned him by the Creator as his 
domain, and which “ groaneth and travail- 
eth in pain together” with him in a com- 
mon cause and a common hope of redemp- 
tion. When little was known about the 
lower creatures, judgment'was easy ; but 
as information increased and - wonder 
after wonder was reported concerning 
the rare powers and strange sagacity of 
many animals, increased interest led to 
deeper research, and finally skill, instinet, 
and even reason were assigned to certain 
Vou, IX,—14, 
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thy of the subject. And if they possessed 
anything of the merit of the part which 
he has given us, we have much to regret 
in their loss, That they did not, is by no 
means certain; for, notoriously, authors 
are incapable of judging of the relative 
merit of their own works. 

The Idylls of the King is the last and 
longest of Tennyson's poems drawn from 
this source. The stories are told with his 
usual finish and felicity of expression, 
Although the name of Arthur is scarcely 
mentioned, it is evidently intended to re- 
present in him an ideal of a perfect ruler 
and gentleman, or, to use his own verse, 


“A selfless man and stainless gentleman.” 


It is the same sentiment which is met 
constantly among the early collections of 
these romances. We found somewhere 
this sentence: “And in short, God has 
not made, since Adam was, the man more 
perfect than Arthur.” 

The romances themselves—for, surely, 
a single word ought to be said in refer- 
ence to them—though somewhat monoto- 
nous, cannot fail to interest one who has 
kept still in his breast a fresh child's heart, 
uncontaminated by the wise follies of the 
world—who still loves to read fairy sto- 
ries, and all such precious, good-for- 
nothing stuff—whose heart, like our au- 
tumn woods, even in sunless days, has a 
sunshine of its own. We hail such an 
one as a brother, and wish him joy. 





IN ARMOR, 

families, The most recent theory, the fa- 
vorite of German savants, is to divide all 
created beings, endowed with animal life, 
into classes independent of their outward 
form and nature, according to their inner, 
psychical life. 

There can be no doubt that the universe 
was created not for man alone, but for 
that “whole creation” with which he 
finds himself by divine will indissolubly 
connected. But this great world is not 
equally open to all, and its unnumbered 
inhabitants are most variously endowed 
with means of contact. Some have nu- 
merous organs by which they place them- 
selves in communication with the world 
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around them; others appear almost her- 
mits, unwilling to enter into relations 
with others. But it is evident, even to 
the superficial observer, that no outward 
organs are ever given without an inner 
sense to render the perceptions of the 
former useful. How the connection is 
established between the outer sense and 
the inner reflex is a mystery of mysteries 
in the most perfect of beings, in man 
himself—how much more in the animal 
of whose soul we know so little! © This 
secret belongs to the things which were 
too wonderful for the wisest of wise men, 
to the “way of an eagle in the air, the way 
of a serpent upon a rock, the way of a 
ship in the midst of the sea.” It is the 
secret which has led the materialist, in 
his despair, to deny the existence of a 
soul altogether, which makes the trifler 
content with the term Instinct, that says 
nothing, and which leads the faithful 
believer to the one great source from 
which alone come wisdom and know- 
ledge. 

This much, however, has been ascer- 
tained, that each organism is fearfully and 
wonderfully adapted to the life of the 
owner, and yet also in complete harmony 
with that part of the outer world with 
which it is placedin rapport. Organism, 
soul, and world, constitute thus an indis- 
soluble trinity, and nothing excites the 
marvel of the student of natural history 
so much as the infinite wisdom displayed 
in this union. The smallest of infusoria 
is, considered in this light, as perfect as 
the eagle that soars in the clouds and 
gazes undazzled into the face of the sun. 
Every class is equally perfect in itself; no 
instinct ever grows, no powers of dis- 
crimination are developed; man, animal, 
and plant are, as far as their relations to 
nature are concerned, made, once for all, 
after a perfect pattern. Poetanascitur, non 
Jit, is here as true as in poetry. But with 
every class new powers are seen to be 
given, new bonds established between 
their inner life and outer nature. The 
worm in our intestines discerns nothing 
but food or starvation ; the butterfly knows 
colors, the eagle distinguishes men and 
animals, and man himself knows the 
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past and the future as well as the pres- 
ent. 

According to this principle, the lowest 
animals are those which know least and 
distinguish least; others, more favored, 
have more numerous points of contact 
with the world, and the highest orders 
distinguish, comparatively speaking, all 
that surrounds them, As there are even 
among men whole classes who cannot 
hear certain very high notes, or see some 
of the colors familiar to others; as some 
minds soar freely and intelligently into 
the highest regions of thought, while 
others are unable to rise above the com- 
mon things of the earth, so there are, no 
doubt, still higher beings around us, who 
discern much that escapes our duller 
senses and our inferior mental powers. 

But where is the line to be drawn, and 
what symptom is to be chosen as the 
standard by which to measure the rank 
of each class of beings in the great realm 
of nature? Here it has occurred tosome 
of our savants, that, with all the marvel- 
lous diversity of form and endowment, 
no creature yet comes forth fully made 
and developed, when it first enters the 
world of life. All, on the contrary, must 
begin at the lowest end, and painfully, 
slowly, make their way upward. Man 
himself, made after the image of the Most 
High, and but a little lower than the an- 
gels, begins his career as an almost invisi- 
ble atom, a shapeless egg. Nor is he 
alone in this. Every living being com- 
mences the earthly existence as a germ 
or an egg, and is then asleep! Here was 
found the common feature of all creation 
—sleep. Sleep is the first condition, 
from which dates all life. It is not death; 
for there is in sleep already some power 
of discernment, not from reasoning but 
from sensation. Men and animals alike 
turn towards heat when they feel cold, 
and towards the cold air when they are 
hot, although fn deep sleep. A person, 
fast asleep, carries instinctively, as we call 
it, the hand to the point where he is un- 
duly touched, Others, suffering from 
thirst, will go to drink and yet never 
awake nor remember afterwards what 
they have been doing. Man, being the 
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highest, shows also in profound sleep the 
finest distinctions. When two persons 
suffer or do the same thing in their sleep, 
they yet act not alike but show even then 
the difference in temper and character. 
Sleep, however, is almiost passive and the 
child of darkness. It has nothing in com- 
mon with light, but shares with its broth- 
er Death the love of night. There is but 
a short step from sleep to death—do we 
not all fall finally asleep, when we leave 
this earth? Hence sleep has no active 
powers; vegetation, reproduction, and nu- 
trition alone continue as long as it holds 
the living being captive. Now there is 
a class of animals who sleep during “all 
their life; to awake is to die for them. 
These are the lowest in the scale of be- 
ings; they merely exist, feed, and repro- 
duce themselves, but their soul is dor- 
mant. Such are intestine worms, beau- 
tifully made in their adaptation to their 
peculiar mode of life, but doomed to live 
in eternal darkness and seclusion. | Bring 
them to the light, let the free air of hea- 
ven blow upon them, and they die at the 
instant. 

The dreamer is no longer fast asleep. 
His fancy is excited and certain powers 
of his inner being are actively engaged 
in forming images of the real world with- 
out. But not the imagination alone is at 
work; there must be more, since it is 
possible to make mistakes in dreams, The 
impossible is strangely mixed up with the 
possible. The dreaming hound ruins mad- 
ly after the fox without advancing; the 
horse becomes excited in dreams, and 
snorts as if it sniffed the battle from afar. 
Men perform mental feats in their dreams, 
of which they would be incapable when 
awake, and even the Lord spake of old 
in dreams to his favored children on earth. 
Dreams, however, are as yet nearer to 
sleep than to waking life; they prefer, 
if not absolute darkness, the more genial 
twilight. They represent the first bud- 
ding “forth of the tree of knowledge. 
Hence children begin to dream in their 
earliest infancy—some say they dream in 
their mother’s womb. But their activity 
is as yet dim and instinctive; they see the 
outer world only as through a bright- 
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colored veil and respond only faintly to 
impressions from without. As a pressure 
upon certain parts of the body produces 
invariably the same dream, so appeals to 
the ear are understood by the dreamer; 
he replies to them or he embodies them 
in his dreams. Hence his intelligence is 
at work; he is by turns a king and a 
beggar; and the dreaming animal, like 
the cat under the influence of valerian, 
evidently uses its highest powers. Here 
also the correspondence with the state 
in which large classes of animals perform 
all their functions is striking. They live 
in a dream, and become only vaguely 
conscious of their relations to the outer 
world, 

Higher than the dreamer stands the 
somnambulist-—not the man with the dis- 
eased mind and disordered functions, who 
is exhibited to a gaping crowd by achar- 
latan—but the man endowed with the mys- 
terious gift of performing, while apparent- 
ly asleep, actions which require the wisest 
judgment and the soundest refkection. 
His condition isno longer merely passive; 
he becomes active, and the outer world 
is evidently quite apparent to him, though 
he walk with closed eyes. He writes at 
his desk and arranges his books, or he 
milks his cows and carries the pail indoors ; 
he walks on the frail gutter hanging from 
the eaves of a house or along the brink 
of a precipice, where no waking man 
would dare to venture. There are som- 
nambulists who even speak through half- 
closed lips, and answer rationally to well- 
considered questions. The link, which 
here connects the outer world with the 
inner consciousness, is as yet altogether 
beyond the ken of man, since even the 
senses are locked in apparent sleep, and 
yet impressions are made on the mind 
and the heart. 

There is a large class of animals, those 
most intimately in contact with men, who 
are genuine somnambulists. The bee 
builds her cell, the ant works at her 
house, the bird fashions his nest by some 
such power. It is this manner of life 
which, nolonger a sleep nor a dream, but 
neither as yet a full waking activity, 
makes them cling to man and. attaches 
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the horse and the dog to their owner. It 
is this mysterious power, which we most 
commonly call instinct, by which the 
brute knows its owner, discovers un- 
taught the remedies it needs, when sick, 
and which finally culminates in the 
second sight ascribed to dogs and to 
horses. 

The highest state of life which we know 
is the waking life, in the full blaze of 
noon. Man himself, capable of becoming 
a Plato or a Newton, and striving to fol- 
low the example of Him, who became 
the Light of the world, still sleeps and 
may be a somnambulist. But he does so 
only because his body requires it, and the 
inspiration of the poet, the energy of the 
statesman, or even the determined will 
of the lowest amongst us, gives us 
strength to remain awake for days and 
nights together. Man alone forms this 
class of created beings, and yet he dreams 
of still higher modes of life, given to in- 
visible fellow-creatures of his, whose ex- 
istenge he merely presumes, but whose 
influence he is willing to acknowledge 
under the name of evil spirits or guardian 
angels, R 

Whatever the merit of such a division 
may be, there can be no doubt that it 
leads to a more careful investigation of 
what may not inaptly be called the inner 
life of animals, and as we have seen that 
this is invariably represented outwardly 
by corresponding organs, it lends a new 
interest to the study of certain individual 
characters among the different classes. 
As we have on a previous occasion en- 
deavored to sketch the life of one of the 
best-endowed of higher animals, we pro- 
pose here to give an outline of one of the 
lowest, in whose remarkable form and’ 
strange character we yet find new eviden- 
ces of the Supreme wisdom that made 
him also useful to others and endowed 
him with sources of happiness and simple 
enjoyment. 

He dwells far down in dim twilight, 
among sorrowful brethren, whose homes 
are the dark earth and the great deep. 
There is no beauty of color in the dismal 
waters in which he spends his checkered 
life; there is no comeliness of shape to be 
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seen in his friends and neighbors. The 
bright light of heaven never penetrates 
to the dark‘caves in which he makes him- 
self a rude home after his own fashion, 
and weird, wayward life surrounds him 
on all sides. The ‘diver comes back to the 
welcome day above, his heart beating 
high with fearful excitement, and his fan- 
cy filled to overflowing with quaintest 
shapes and hideous horrors. Misshapen 
lumps of quivering flesh, bloated bladders 
shining in sickly colors, oddly twisted 
ribbons with gloating eyes where you 
least expect them, roll blindly and limb- 
less through the murky waters. Sharp 
pricks threaten on all sides, long slimy 
threads slowly and silently wrap them- 
selves around the intruder, and fearful 
arms of great length, and set with long 
rows of suckers stretch eagerly out to 
catch the welcome prey. Here glassy, 
colorless eyes stare with dull imbecile 
light, there deep blue or black eyes glare 
with almost human sense and unmistak- 
able cunning. And all this world of be- 
ings is incessantly at strife; through 
every submarine bush and thicket glide 
hosts of fierce, giuttonous robbers. For 
the calm of the sea is a treacherous rest, 
and under the deceitful mirror-like peace 
reigns eternal warfare. Infinite, un- 
quenchable hatred seems to dwell in the 
cold, unfeeling deep, amid the “ things in- 
numerable, both great and small, that are 
there.” 

It must needs be a comfort, therefore, 
to many denizens of the great deep, to be 
well protected against the restless spirit 
of destruction. Happy are the tiny sea- 
snails, and the countless mussels, who 
dwell in safe houses of marvellous beauty, 
presenting to the astonished eye such a 
variety of turrets and cottages, of stair- 
cases and winding passages, of pinnacles 
and buttresses as were never dreamt of 
by human architect, There is an endless 
variety of stony flowers, now waving to 
and fro amid the silent currents of the 
ocean, now rigid and firm forever, when 
left by the short-lived owner. But all 
these present but the gorgeous mosaic of 
the great submarine palace; the animal 
within has little to attract us, and when 
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we draw them up from their dark homes 
below, it is the house only we value and 
not the tenant. 

Far different is the case with the knight 
in armor, who leads a strange life, not 
without humor, in their midst, and blush- 
ing bright red for his disgrace adorns our 
table. His undersized cousin, a mere 
landlubber, is the familiar crawfish, who 
dwells in deep miniature caves, next- 
door neighbor of the bald-tailed water 
rat, beneath the overhanging network 
of willow roots and elder bushes on the 
banks of little streams and brooks. He 
also is always armed cap-a-pie; his hel- 
met and cuirass in one piece, but the 
heavy armor below skillfully jointed to- 
gether and ending in a graceful finlike 
rudder, The heavy burden is borne by 
numerous pairs of stout feet, a very host 
of legionaries painfully pushing forward 
the weighty machine that rests on their 
broad shoulders. Before him he bears on 
high a sharp pair of shears; the first foot 
has been changed into a hand, consisting 
only ofa first finger and thumb, but clever 
beyond expectation in seizing and holding 
whatever it may desire. . By the side of 
the bold prick which adorns his nose, as 
knightly horses wore of old a steel point 
above the nostrils, rise the two long, lithe 
feelers, and upon two delicate pillars ap- 
pear the bright, black balls of his eyes, 
twinkling and twisting with ludicrous en- 
ergy towards all sides. Far down in his 
innermost recesses he hides a precious 
stone, the precious gift of Asculapius, re- 
sembling, with the aid of a lively imagi- 
nation, a human eye, and endowed with 
magic powers. The common people, es- 
pecially the lower Russians, still use these 
so-called stones for many medicinal pur- 
poses, and gather thousands of poor craw- 
fish on the banks of the Volga, to die a 
miserable, slow death in the burning sun, 
merely to extract from them the highly 
prized “ white eyes.” 

Thus strangely accoutred and formida- 
bly armed, the hermit broods all day 
long in his dark home, a dreamer in every 
sense of the word, and a child of dim twi- 
light; for when night begins to lay her 
dark mantle upon the earth, he sallies 
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forth, and, in spite of* his weighty armor 
and his ungainly shape, he swims about 
swiftly and catches many a frog or sleep- 
ing fish, Even the water-snail, in its 
firm, well-secured house, falls an easy 
prey to the great warrior. But, alas! 
he prefers the dead body of an animal to 
all other dainties, and where a poor pike 
has died a natural death, or a trout has 
been left wounded sorely by a heron, a 
whole host of crawfish are soon seen to 
revel in the feast. Nor do they spare 
one another, and like many a savage tribe 
of Africa, they also relieve the sick and 
the aged of their race from the troubles 
of life by despatching them speedily. 
Little valued in this country, the craw- 
fish is looked upon as a dainty dish on 
the continent of Europe, and hundreds 
are caught during the bonny month of 
May, on every creek and every river. 
But it is not easy to take hold of him; 
he slips treacherously between your fin- 
gers, and if you seize him by one of the 
claws, he gives it up heroically, like an- 
other Scsevola, and flees backward into 
his home. The unwieldy body seems 
all of a sudden endowed with marvellous 
agility ; he bends the broad tail like a 
well-tempered spring under the body, and 
beats with it the water so powerfully 
that he darts through it like an arrow. 
His ear is prominent and powerful. The 
crawfish is the lowest animal endowed 
with a distinct organ of hearing, and 
careful observers insist upon it that he is 
a lover of music. More certain is his 
love of light, fcr he is generally caught 
at night by means of a burning torch; 
and still more susceptibility does he show 
for the electric powers of nature, for when 
a thunder-storm breaks out, he rushes 
forth from his safe retreat and rages wildly 
about, as if he feared the end of the world, 
and vainly sought for a place of refuge. 
But what is this pigmy after all to the 
giant cousin in distant ocean? The lob- 
ster is a true knight in armor, fully 
equipped and of colossal proportions. 
Some have been found nearly a yard 
long, true mammoths of long gone-by 
days, with enormous rods for feelers, and 
feet covered with knotted hair, while on 
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their broad back a close carpet of mosses 
and mushrooms had clad the ancient ruin, 
and snails had found a safe home! 

His armor shines like blue steel, un- 
less he should have found a home on 
rocks strongly impregnated with copper, 
when his new coat assumes the livery of 
the sea and changes to green. It is one 
of the mysteries connected with this 
strange animal, that he turns bright red 
when boiled; for no satisfactory expla- 
nation has yet been found of the change, 
and it is not even known whéther the 
new color is the result of a mechanical or 
a chemical process. Painters love him, 
therefore, and there are few still-life pic-. 
tures of the Dutch school that have not a 
lobster in the foreground, now blue amid 
vright-colored flowers and vegetables in 
the centre of a market, and now brilliant 
red by tne side of a sparkling glass of 
wine, and crowned with finely contrast- 
ing parsley. 

His home lies far down at great depth 
in the briny waters near rocky coasts, 
from which he rises only occasionally to 
lay his eggs and provide for his posterity ; 
for the crustacea have, almost all, curious 
fancies about that time; the nautilo- 
graphus fastens himself to the back of a 
sea-turtle and travels on this safe convey- 
ance through the wide world, while an- 
other crab sets forth alone and often wan- 
ders over enormous distances. It may 
be remembered that one of these eecen- 
tric creatures was picked up by Columbus 
in the open sea, when he was yet eigh- 
teen miles from land, and gave new cour- 
age to his despairing crew, as they saw 
in the encounter a sign that the new con- 
tinent was within reach. So true is it 
that the smallest of beings in His hand 
may gain an unforeseen influence on the 
gravest events that regulate the welfare 
of mankind. He produces eggs, the so- 
called berries which enrich our lobster 
salad, and carries them for a while 
attached to finger-like projections on the 
lower surface of his tail, These recepta- 
cles, in the male animal but short and im- 

_ perfectly developed, are in the female 
quite large and full of clusters of eggs 
during the season. Hence the fishermen 
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know at a glance the sex of their prey, 
and value their capture accordingly. But 
the lobster represents in the sea the mar- 
supial tribes of the land, and as the kan- 
garoo carries her newly-born young in 
her pouch, the lobster also keeps the ten- 
der offspring for a while under the secure 
shelter of the broad rudder-like tail. The 
eggs are amazing by their number, for 
not less than twelve thousand have been 
counted in a single female, and yet the 
enemies are so numerous and so vora- 
cious that, without this gift of parental 
affection, bestowed even upon a creature 
so low in the scale of beings, the race 
would have long since become extinct. 
They love their young very manifestly ; 
for the younger Buckland tells vs, in his 
Curiosities, that fishermen of Cornwall 
frequently see lobsters surrounded by 
their young, even when already over six 
inches in length. Or the mother would 
be noticed lying with her head peeping 
from under a rock, with her large claws 
extended, while the young ones were 
playing merrily between them; when 
danger approached, the old one would 
rattle her claws and the young ones at 
once seek shelter under the rock, 

The numerous legs are but feeble and 
barely able to drag the heavy armor 
slowly over the ground, but far down in 
his own element, the lobster glides rapidly 
over the rocks and reefs. His many- 
linked tail, well jointed and yet extremely 
pliant and agile, possesses great power, 
and with a single blow a full-grown lob- 
ster will dart to a distance of fifty feet 
and instantly escape pursuit. To aid 
him in his movements, he is endowed 
with a marvellous instinct, which ena- 
bles him, though moving backward, 
always to hit exactly the entrance to his 
little cave, distant as it may be and barely 
large enough to admit his body. 

The lobster, however, is not only larger 
and stronger than his cousin on shore, 
but he shows also superior faculties, Far 
from all tendency to cannibalism, he lives 
in friendly union with his brethren, and 
often joins a merry company on a‘com- 
mon excursion to distant seas, When in 
his warfare strength does not avail him, 
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he resorts to stratagems and shows great 
cunning. Thus he never despairs of con- 
quering the stubborn resistancé of shell- 
fish; patiently he lies in wait for hours 
and hours, until the poor animal, lured 
into security, timidly opens the shell. 
Quick as lightning, he shoots up and pla- 
ces atiny pebble between the two valves, 
and the oyster surrenders. Nor is he 
less susceptible to electricity; for the 
thunder of the clouds or the roar of can- 
non affects him in his remotest caverns, 
so that he wildly rushes out and in his 
terrible fright casts off his cl&ws.. Free- 
booters are reported to have taken ad- 
vantage of this idiosyncrasy, to threaten 
poor Norwegian fishermen with the firing 
of their guns, if they were not willing to 
share with them their loads of lobsters. 

Their claws are the result of a most in- 
genious and yet marvellously simple de- 
vice of nature. The first foot is inserted 
sideways in the second, and thus forms a 
kind of shears; the changed foot becomes, 
of course, unfit for locomotion, but in re- 
turn extremely useful in seizing the prey, 
in resisting an attack, and overcoming an 
enemy. With them the common lobster 
also carries food to its mouth, and skill- 
fully skims the water to catch all parti- 
cles of food that may float on the surface. 
These claws, as well as the feet, can be 
thrown away under the influence of 
fright, or be lost in the heat of the combat, 
without causing pain or special discom- 
fort. The mutilated animal runs away 
on the remaining legs as if nothing had 
happened, and soon sees a new limb re- 
place the lost one; nor does the cast-off 
claw seem to be much missed until a sub- 
stitute has grown out again. The latter, 
however, is never’the same size as the 
old one, and hence lobsters are so fre- 
quently found with one claw much larger 
than the other. Here, also, we cannot 
help admiring the benevolent wisdom 
which has endowed animals so constantly 
in danger of having their limbs snapped 
off by countless enemies, and yet so en- 
tirely dependent on them, with the power 
of reproduction. The time for the latter 
is not always the same; it depends much 
on the warmth of the season and the sup- 
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ply of food, as well as on the part which 
has been lost; the tail is never replaced, 
and the animal that has lost it dies with- 
out fail. ‘ 
But by far the most interesting feature 
in the life of the lobster is the change of 
his armor. This coat of mail is of one 
piece, and consequently incapable of ex- 
tension or alteration; hence the lobster, 
having once grown up to the size of his 
house, could never hope to grow beyond 
the tight uncomfortable garment of his 
youth, if an all-wise Providence had not 
provided a way, by which he may change 
his armor at least once a year. At the 
proper season, generally towards the end 
of spring, when food is plentiful, the 
knight begins to feel ill at ease in his close 
armor, and seeks some dark cleft in the 
rocks, or other dark place of retreat, 
where he may undergo, in seclusion and 
security, a change that exposes him to 
great suffering in body, and much danger 
from abroad. Here he begins to agitate 
his limbs, to move in violent contortions, 
and to swell out his body. After a little 
while the shell bursts, like the cracked 
bark of a tree, splitting exactly down the 
centre of the head portion, so that a slight 
pull would tear the two parts asunder. 
The shell then comes off in two halves, 
exactly as the cuirass of a modern cuiras- 
sier or a Horse Guard’s man; then fol- 
lows more pulling and jerking till the legs 
also come out, and at last the tail even 
follows the example, and slips out quietly, 
like a hand withdrawn from a glove. But 
the process is not so easy with the claws, 
broad as they are at the end, and very 
narrow at the points of juncture. For- 
tunately the flesh of the animal has be- 
come, at this season, quite soft and as 
elastic as India-rubber ; by long continu- 
ed efforts the broad hand is drawn slow- 
ly through the narrow wristband and soon 
spreads out again into its former shape. 
Sometimes, to be sure, an impatient crea- 
ture pulls too suddenly, or too violently, 
and the hand remains in the glove, but 
they seem to mind the loss but little. 
When the whole operation is over, which 
generally takes three days, the knight 
sinks into a state of utter exhaustion; the 
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limbs are so soft and limber, that they 
bend liké pieces of wet paper, and only 
on the back the flesh has retained some 
firmness. Yet not a particle is wanting; 
every delicate feeler has shed its outer 
coating ; the eye has lost its covering, and 
even the stomach has cast out its lining 
membrane. <A shining secretion moistens 
the whole body and helps during the 
painful process. 

Now the poor animal wants rest, and, 
above all, a place of perfect security.; for 
he is a knight in armor no longer, but 
utterly helpless and defenceless, After a 
few days, however, the outer covering 
begins to harden, and in a short time the 
happy lobster, about one-fifth of his size 
larger than before, enjoys the bliss of be- 
ing young and beautiful once more, and 
feels, in his bright and strong armor, no 
doubt, as happy as a lobster well can feel. 
What would man not give for this most 
enviable power to renew the outer coat 
from time to time, and even to restore the 
stomach to primitive power and freshness! 

Now he sallies forth, once more, armed 
cap-a-pie, and ready to encounter all ad- 
versaries and to overcome all enemies, 
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He is starved, and fearful is the havoc 
which he makes among small fry, and all 
weaker animals that can serve him for 
food. Now also he shows the most 
marked evidences of the acute sense of 
smell with which he has been endowed. 
Nine miles out at sea, says Buckland, off 
Lyme-Regis, in Dorsetshire, there is a 
ledge of chalk rocks which abounds in 
lobsters, and here this remarkable in- 
stinct has been most accurately observed. 
They will smell a putrid object, down in 
the water, at a distance of more than a 
hundred y&rds, and when a shipwreck 
occurs, it becomes at once known to the 
horrid epicures, A vessel thus once per- 
ished off the island of Portland and many 
persons were drowned; soon afterwards 
a great number of prawns and lobsters 
were noticed in those waters, and hun- 
dreds of the latter were caught. The 
good people of Weymouth refused to buy 
them, as they were suspected, and very 
justly, to have fed on the bodies of the 
drowned people, but they did not hesi- 
tate to send every one of them to Lon- 
don, for the benefit of those who knew 
nothing of their sad history ! 


eee 


THE DIVINE CHILD. 


SUGGESTED BY RAPHAEL'S FAMOUS PICTURE OF THE MADONNA DI SAN SISTO IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF DRESDEN, 
TREMBLING I hold a little hand 
On childhood’s sunny height, 
And try to look across life’s sea, 
Whose waves are now so bright. 


My boy’s fair locks, of amber hue, 
Are filled with morning rays, 

And eagerly his eye looks forth 
To greet the coming days! 


The breeze, which comes across these waves, 
Breathes gently on his brow; 

And fresh and pure the cool, sweet winds 
Of life play round him now. 


His hand is restless held in mine, 
He strives to leave my side, 
And longs to dip the shining oar 

Iu yonder flashing tide. 


His eye discerns no threatening cloud, 
Filled with the lightning’s wrath, 
For over life’s tumultuous waves 
He sees a shining path. 
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But thou, fair child, of birth divine, 
Whose hand sweet Mary holds, 

Dost watch the rising storm of life 
No other eye beholds! 


Athwart the glory of thy brow 
The cross its shadow flings, 

And in thine ear, attuned to praise, 
The cruel death-cry rings. 


Each step before thee, of thy way, 
From cradle to the tomb, 

Is plain to thy prophetic eye, 
With all its pain and gloom. 


And e’en thy sleep, dear blessed child, 
By vision is opprest, 
For thou canst see the piercing crown— 


Though on thy mother’s breast! 


Unchildlike boy! in thy deep eye 


Divinest wisdom lay, 


Yet thou didst never seek to shun 
Thy sad and lonely way. 


Thou didst not stand upon the brink 
Of this dark sea of life, 

Unknowing what its griefs must be, 
And what its bitter strife! 


Thou wast not lured upon these waves 
Deceived by dazzling gleam, 

Nor didst thou seek for earthly bliss 
In joy’s unruffled stream. 


O, holy child, I kneel to thee, 
And kiss thy blessed feet, 

For thou didst walk with willing step 
The scourge and cross to meet! 


0 oe 


REMINISCENCES OF ENGLISH LAWYERS. 


MR, JUSTICE MAULE, 

Prosasty the best known of the Eng- 
lish judges of late years was Mr, Justice 
Maule. His well-known figure, his gaunt 
sallow visage, his bright piercing eyes, 
the whole of the lower part of his face 
covered with a thick muffler—for he suf- 
fered continuously from asthma—out of 
which came out a hollow, deep voice, 
broken by a hacking cough—will not soon 
fade from the memory of Westminster 
Hall. 

He was a profound lawyer, and it is re- 
lated of him, that once when on his cir- 
cuit--for the fifteen judges of England 
divide the land for a progress three times 
a year, to try both civil and criminal 


causes in the provinces—Judge Maule de- 
cided a very important case at Manches- 
ter, which was brought up to be reviewed 
in Error before the Court of Common 
Pleas, consisting of the Chief Justice and 
three others, beside himself. It is usual 
for the judge who tried the case to take 
no part, but Maule, when all his col- 
leagues affirmed his reading of the law 
which came by a recent statute, “The 
Municipal Corporations Act,” elaborately 
argued against his judgment, which he 
said upon mature consideration appeared 
to him to have been wrong, and the case 
being carried up to the Supreme Court, 
the whole bench of fifteen gave judgment 
on his second argument against his first. 





But his mind was irresistibly inclined 
to the comic. I remember a young coun- 
cillor, with a first brief, asking. leave of 
the Court for a commission to issue to 
examine witnesses, “ For a what?” said 
Maule. Now lawyers write commission 
short, thus, common; so the young law- 
yer, looking on his brief, said, “ A com- 
mon, my Lord.” “Are there many of 
your witnesses?” “O yes, a great 
many.” “Then take Salisbury Plain.” 

On another occasion Justice Maule was 
trying a case between a silk handker- 
chief manufacturer at Macclesfield, and his 
agent in London, who pleaded that the 
goods were not equal to the sample. The 
plaintiffs replied that, by a custom of the 
trade, well known to defendant and ac- 
quiesced in, the top piece was always 
better than the body of the bale. On 
which Maule said, it was a custom that 
ought to be done away with, like another 
we were very familiar with in London— 
the strawberry trade—where the top 
fruit of the pottle by no means repre- 
sented the bulk. 

But perhaps the best specimen of his 
caustic humor was shown in a trial which 
excited a great deal of interest in Lon- 
don, from the character of the parties en- 
gaged. <A firm of well-known lawyers 
had sued a client, on a bill for services 
performed by them in the way of their 
profession, and given, as is required by 
English law, one month’s notice of action, 
They proved incontestably that the in- 
structions to proceed were given to one 
of the partners, who had long transacted 
their client’s business, that he had done 
all that was required in its working, 
which was satisfactory to the client, and 
that the charges made for all this were rea- 
sonable and fair, according to the scale and 
custom of the legal profession, and closed 
their case. There was no case for the de- 
fence ; but the advocate was not unmind- 
ful of an old maxim of the Courts, which 
says, “ When you have nothing to say 
abuse the opposite attorney,” and as in 
this case the opposite was not only an 
attorney, but also the plaintiff, the orator 
went at him with a will, He opened 
with the ordinary repugnance of ignorant 
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men to the chicaneries of law, and showed 
the sound reasons which induced all good 
men to beware of bad professors of it, 
Then, warming in his eloquence, he de- 
nounced the facts of this instance, and 
finished by saying that the confidence re- 
posed by a client in the breast of his 
attorney was one of the most sacred 
trusts ever committed by one man to the 
breast of another, and the man who could 
turn such a deposit to his own personal 
and pecuniary advantage, ought to be re- 
pudiated by the common honesty of all 
mankind. In fact, cried the orator, I can- 
not characterize such conduct as that of a 
man, but of afiend. Justice Maule quietly 
asked, Did he call any witnesses, and be- 
ing answered in the negative, at once 
turned to the jury-box. “Gentlemen of 
the jury,” said he, “the counsel for the 
defendant has branded the action of the 
plaintiff with the name of a fiend. Now 
the only fiend known in a Christian coun- 
try is the devil, and there is an old pro- 
verb, well known to us ali, which enjoins 
us to give the devil his due. I find the 
due in this case to be the sum of £87 
14s. 6d., which you will be kind enough 
to give the plaintiff by your verdict, gen- 
tlemen ;” which was done accordingly, 
at once, and without turning round to 
deliberate, amidst the roar of the whole 
Court, in which, however, Justice Maule 
did not join, even by a wrinkle in his 
face. 

Poor Maule, after his sixteen years of 
full service had expired, was pressed to 
resign. His intellect was in full vigor, 
and his bodily infirmities, though great, 
did not interfere with the execution of 
his duties, as was apparent to every one. 
He protested that his removal would kill 
him, as he should have nothing to do, and 
he was too old to bear transplanting ; but 
he yielded, and his prediction was ful- 
filled. Othello’s occupation was gone, 
and he died three months after. Peace 
be to his ashes, 

SIR FREDERICK THESIGER, ATTORNEY- 

GENERAL. 

No one who has once witnessed the 
elegant manner of Thesiger, Lord Chelms- 
ford, can ever forget the grace of his ad- 
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dress to the jury. Thesiger was a mid- 
shipman in the Royal Navy, and there is 
a legend that when a mere boy he carried 
the celebrated letter of Lord Nelson at 
the battle of Copenhagen, which Nelson 
refused to send till he had sealed it with 
wax, that no one should say he had been 
hurried. Certainly, to look at Lord 
Chelmsford, one would hardly suppose it 
possible, for his hair is still black and 
luxuriant, and his tall, figure upright and 
pliant, and in his domestic and political 
life he is the same, ever courteous and 
friendly; and probably no man at the 
English Bar has made and retained so 
many friendships. He has always been 
an expensive man, and at one time reports 
were current that he was seriously em- 
barrassed, At that time Sir David Dun- 
das was Solicitor-General, and in court 
pushed a letter across the table to Thesi- 
ger and immediately rose and left. Thesi- 
ger read it, as well as picked up a bank 
cheque for £2,000, which fell out of it, 
and rushed after Dundas, who positively 
refused to receive it back, saying he was 
rich and a‘ bachelor, while Thesiger had a 
large and expensive family. In vain 
Thesiger assured him he did not need his 
generous aid, and that the reports were 
wholly unfounded. Dundas insisted, and 
Thesiger was obliged to pay the money 
into Dundas’ banker's hands, as he could 
not get him to take it. 

His witticisms were always piquant. 
Once when Godson, member of Parlia- 
ment for Kidderminster—a hot, vulgar 
demagogue—was vaunting the pleasures 
of his country house, where he had been 
taking a week’s pleasure during the vaca- 
tion of the court, and saying he had en- 
joyed himself so much in making ’ay, 
Thesiger said: “ While you were about 
the alphabet you might have made an 
H or two, for you want them sadly, 
Godson.” Again, when sitting in the 
Judicial Committee of the House of 
Lords, Campbell, who expected a new 
appointment as Lord Chancellor, was 
fidgeting over a whale fishery case, until 
he could stand it no longer, and begged 
the Committee to excuse him, as he had 
an appointment with a high official per- 
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sonage, Thesiger said: “Is it quite fair, 
Campbell, you should leave the whales to 
go and look after the seals?” which, by 
the way, Campbell did to good purpose, 
for he got them, and died in harness at 
the ripe age of 82: the same time allotted 
to his great chief, Palmerston, who died 
in the full vigor of intellect and master 
of the position. 

Thesiger was particularly ready in court, 
and generally won his verdicts by happy 
points, over even his superiors in legal 
knowledge. Such was his conduct in a 
case which made some stir among the 
Clubs of London, on a question of liabil- 
ity. A fraudulent arrangement for wines 
having been made by the steward and a 
wine-merchant, they were obliged to 
subpoena one of the committee, who alone 
have the right to order goods for the Club, 
this particular member of the committee 
having been alleged to have ordered the 
wines. This gentleman had no special 
knowledge of the wine, and did not be- 
lieve it was either ordered or received ; 
but they risked putting him into the 
witness’ box to prove the liability of the 
Club. Thesiger remained perfectly passive, 
but when the oath was about to be admin- 
istered he rose and said, ‘‘ This gentleman 
is liable to the whole debt as a member, 
and I require he should be indemnified.” 
The bait took, and the plaintiff’s counsel 
handed the witness a release in full of all 
claims from the action, Upon which 
Thesiger demyrred that the whole ac- 
tion was barred, for a release to one 
partner was a release to the whole firm, 
for goods supplied to all of them in com- 
mon; and the court so held it and di- 
rected a nonsuit. 

In another case, where an old woman 
had been induced by the relative with 
whom she resided, to give him her 
property away from her more immediate 
and legitimate heirs, who sued him for 
its recovery, alleging undue influence and 
conspiracy, there happened to be a small 
boy of 13 or 14 years old, a son of the 
defendant, to whom the old woman con- 
fided her sorrow and her repentance, and 
who blew up the whole story.in court, 
The defendant, a. very sanctimonious 
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shoemaker, was called to contradict his 
son, and stated the case in the most dia- 
metrically opposite complexion. Thesi- 
ger rose to cross-examine him, “ You 
have heard, sir, the evidence given by 
your son here in court?” “TI have, sir, 
God help me.” “His testimony is now 
precisely the same story as he told you 
and others immediately on the occur- 
rance of the old lady’s death?” “ Alas 
“sir, itis so.” ‘And you swear that it is 
wholly false and unfounded?” “Heisa 
bad boy, sir.” ‘“ Then, I suppose, when 
you found him telling such a wilful and 
wicked lie against you, you took a stick 
and thrashed him well?” “God forbid 
that I should lay my hand upon my son.” 
“What! did you say nothing to him in 
condemnation of such abominable mis- 
conduct?” “Qh, sir, yes. I chastised 
him severely.” ‘“ How! I thought you re- 
pudiated layingafinger on him?” “ With 
my tongue, sir, with my tongue.” “In 
fact,” said Thesiger, “ you licked him; ” 
and the sneaking scoundrel was laughed 
out of court and lost his case. 

It is as well to add that Lord Chelms- 
ford is one of the most honored of the 
Judicial Committee of the House of Lords, 
the highest judicial tribunal of Great 
Britain; that his son won the Victoria 
Cross, and is one of the most distin- 
guished of the Crimean army officers; 
and that his daughter, Lady Inglis, accom- 
panied her gallant husband in his heroic 
defence of Lucknow, during the worst 
period of the terrible sepoy mutiny in In- 
dia in 1857. 

MR. JUSTICE WILLIAMS, 

Among the many curious characters 
that successful competition brings to the 
front of the bar of England, there never 
was one more remarkable than the late 
Mr. Justice Williams—“ Johnny,” as he 
was nicknamed in the very earliest days 
of his practice at the bar, and as he was 
called in affectionate remembrance, when 
he was ou the bench, and after he had 
been gathered to his fathers, after many 
years of faithful and laborious service. 
“ Johnny ” was a Welshman—an entire- 
ly self-made man. He owed nothing to 
birth, friends, fortune, or even to the 
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graces, He was a little, dry, ugly, can- 
tankerous, caustic, choleric fellow, who 
to his friends alone showed the bright, 
kind, and generous side of his character— 
the kernel contained in his very rough 
husk, But his principal characteristic 
was his sound and unvarying common 
sense, This was illustrated in one of his 
earliest contests, which arose in this wise. 

The Recordership of Liverpool is one 
of the great prizes of the bar. This post 
is always held by a Queen’s counsel of 
high standing, and requires the possession 
of no mean order of intellect, as well as 
thorough knowledge of judicial practice 
as well as dignity. In Johnny’s day it 
was filled by Gilbert Henderson, one of 
the kindest, most educated, and dignified 
men that ever graced that proud position. 
He had an instinctive horror of trickery 
and baseness, and when in a case that was 
tried before him he unfolded the baseness 
of an attorney, who had been discovered 
during the conduct of it as having been 
guilty of misconduct of that kind in no 
small degree, Henderson withered the 
man by his well-merited scorn and disap- 
probation. The attorney waited for 
Henderson outside his retiring-room after 
the cause had been decided and the court 
had been closed. He began by excusing 
himself and tendering reasons for his con- 
duct. Henderson bowed. The attorney 
got angry. Henderson never uttered a 
word. At last the man broke out, and 
Henderson quietly walked passt him 
without a syllable, upon which the man 
screamed, “ You blackguard! I'll ”—but 
before he had time to speak out what he 
was going to do, Henderson seized him 
by the shoulders and swaying him round 
gave him a tremendous kick behind and 
left him. The attorney rushed home and 
commenced an action for assault and bat- 
tery. 

Scarlet was at that time Attorney-Gen- 
eral for England, and one of the most fin- 
ished advocates that the bar ever pro- 
duced. He is, by the way, the original 
of Mr. Subtle, of Warren’s immortal story 
of “Ten Thousand a Year.” The attor- 
ney retained Scarlet as his counsel in the 
case, and the pleadings went on, When 
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the trial was approaching, Gilbert Hen- 
derson went to Johnny. “ Williams,” 
said he, “‘ Scarlet is coming down to the 
Assizes at Liverpool to conduct that case 
against me, and I want you to undertake 
the defence for me.” “It is quite im- 
possible and absurd, Gilbert, to pit me 
against such a giant of advocates as Scar- 
let,” said Johnny. “Iamnoorator, Get 
Dundas, or any of the other fellows, who 
would be only too proud to serve you.” 
“Look here, Johnny,” said Henderson, 
“JT do not want any oratory, or indeed 
advocacy in my case. I want common 
sense, and no one has got more of it than 
you have. We are friends, and if I am 
satisfied in putting myself into your hands 
you ought to be.” “ Well, if you will 
have it so, you must take the consequen- 
ces,” and Johnny took the brief. 

Imagine the court crammed to suffo- 
cation. Not only the citizens of Liver- 
pool crowded to hear a case, regarding so 
nearly their chief magistrate, but the bar 
were on the tiptoe of expectation. Nor 
did Scarlet belie his well-earned reputa- 
tion. In a speech of three hours’ dura- 
tion, he exhausted every artifice of his 
well-stored repertoire of legal tact and 
learning, and glozing over the difficult and 
tender parts of his case he sailed away 
in a triumphant burst of eloquence to his 
conclusion, and sat down, saying, “Such, 
gentlemen of the jury, is my case.” 

Johnny, who had sat immovable in his 
fuzzly wig, with his dry leathery face 
twisted in knots, not even cross-exam- 
ining a single witness, and, apparently, an 
indifferent spectator—though he had 
watched Scarlet like a cat does a mouse— 
rose at once and said, “ And, gentlemen of 
the jury, such is my case. When one 
gentleman chooses to call another gentle- 
man a blackguard to his face, it is an im- 
mediate kick on the breech and a farthing 
damages all the world over.” And he 
gravely reached a pen from the table and 
wrote on his brief, ‘“ Verdict one far- 
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thing,” which the jury at once gave him, 
telling the Judge that their minds were © 
made up without the case being carried 
further. 

Scarlet used laughingly to say, It was 
the biggest beating he ever had during his 
forty years’ experience of forensic chances. 

Some years ago a terrible tragedy was 
enacted in London between two officers 
of rank—brothers-in-law—who fought a 
duel in the neighborhood, in which one 
of them was left dead on the field. The 
surviving principal and the seconds fled 
from justice, but a doctor of the regi- 
ment, who was on the spot and was ta- 
ken, was tried, and Johnny was the Judge 
whose turn on the rota it was to try him 
at the Central Criminal Court at the Old 
Bailey. The Common Sergeant of Lon- 
don—a judicial officer who has the charge 
of the Criminal Court and who sitsin judg- 
ment with the Judge of Assizes—told me 
that he found Johnny sitting in his robe 
waiting to be summoned to the bench, 
and with his funny bright eyes glancing 
out of his voluminous wig. “ Good morn- 
ing, Bullock. Are they going to try that 
unhappy doctor for murder?” “ Yes, my 
Lord; you see the act was a felonious 
one, fighting a duel, and when death re- 
sults all persons concerned are indictable, 
the agents as principals in the first degree, 
and the aiders and abettors in the sec- 
ond.” “TI do not see,” said Johnny, 
“why a man who was there for the pur- 
pose of saving life should be tried for his 
life.” “Well, my Lord, such is the law 
of England.” ‘“ Put the case,” persisted 
Johnny; “suppose the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had been there for the pur- 
pose of administering extreme unction to 
the man who died; would you hang him 
for that?” And though Johnny’s suppo- 
sition showed that he was no great theo- 
logian, his common-sense view of the law 
prevailed with the jury, who acquitted 
“the unhappy doctor,” to Johnny’s great 
satisfaction. 


—_o-o——_—_——_— 


PALESTINE EXPLORATIONS. 


Taree hundred years ago, science took 
no interest in the Holy Land, and all that 
Christians cared to know were the few 


localities to which pilgrimages could be 
made, without asking whether these sa- 
cred places were what they claimed to be. 
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Now there is a strong desire called 
forth, in God’s providence, from the 
heart of mankind, carefully to explore 
that land where “ the documents of our 
Faith were written,” and the most mo- 
mentous events of human history were 
enacted. 

The successful excavations in Egypt 
and Assyria, in Athens and Rome—coun- 
tries having far less hold on the great heart 
of the race than Palestine—have strength- 
ened this desire. It has received, per- 
haps, its most prominent embodiment in 
the labors of our countrymen, Drs, Smith 
and Robinson. Since their researches 
the interest has spread beyond the reli- 
gious to the scientific world; as contri- 
butions from the treasuries of scientific 
societies, and the personal interest taken 
in Palestine researches by such men as 
Owen, Layard, Rawlinson, and De Vogiie, 
abundantly testify. 

The object of this paper will be simply 
to sketch, from published plans and re- 
ports, the history and prospects of the 
explorations made, and now in progress, 
under the direction of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. 

The origin of the recent movement was 
the generous resolve of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, of England, to supply the city of 
Jerusalem ,with water, at her own ex- 
pense. In order to determine how this 
could best be done, it was found neces- 
sary to make a complete and scientific 
survey of the city, which had never been 
made, and this was ordered done under 
the direction of competent men, Out 
of this generous individual undertaking 
arose the proposal of Mr. George Grove, 
to form an association for the accurate 
and scientific investigation of the whole 
land. Accordingly, at a public meeting 
called in London, June 22, 1865, by Mr. 
Grove, the Archbishop of York, Dean 
Stanley, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. Lay- 
ard, and others well versed in Biblical 
and Oriental subjects, such an associa- 
tion was formed under the name of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Its operations are carried on under the 
direction of a Committee, comprising 
members from both houses of Parlia- 
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ment, including clergymen of all denomi- 
nations, eminent men of science, and 
leading men of different sections of the 
mercantile community; thus giving the 
best security to those who contribute to 
this Society, that the explorations it pro- 
poses will be thoroughly made. 

The lines of investigation marked out 
by the Committee are four. 

1. The pursuit of archzological re- 
searches by means of excavations, copy- 
ing inscriptions, making plans of ancient 
edifices and ruins, taking accurate photo- 
graphs of monuments and other objects 
of antiquarian interest. 2. An accurate 
topographical survey of the country, so 
as to fix localities and distances, and fur- 
nish a correct description of the general 
aspect of the country. 3. The observing 
and describing of the flora and fauna; the 
geology and meteorology of the country, 
4, The collecting of authentic informa- 
tion, as to the manners and customs of 
the native population of Palestine. 

In the last two lines of investigation 
nothing as yet has been done, because 
the Committee have not the means, 

In the prosecution of the other objects 
of investigation, Captain Wilson, of the 
Royal Engineers, who so successfully con- 
ducted the ordnance survey of Jerusa- 
lem ordered by Miss Coutts, was sent 
out, in company with others, on a preli- 
minary expedition, to make such a gene- 
ral survey of the whole country, as would 
enable the Fund to fix on particular 
localities for further investigation. This 
exploring party landed at Beyrout, and 
proceeded to Damascus. Thence they 
travelled south through the land, con- 
stantly occupied in the survey of the 
country, from December, 1865, to May, 
1866. 

The result of this expedition was the 
construction of a series of detailed maps, 
(one inch to the mile) of the whole cen- 
tral part of the country from north to 
south, between Beyrout, Banias, and He- 
bron, by means of which several im- 
portant questions about the locality of 
places have been nearly, if not quite 
satisfactorily answered. Certainty was, 
also, almost, if not altogether, reached, 
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as to the site of Capernaum at Tell Hum, 
and Chorasin at Kerazeh, The disputed 
points about the junction of the Jabbok 
with the Jordan and the course of Wady 
Surdr, were likewise settled. 

Materials were also obtained for mak- 
ing about fifty plans, with detailed draw- 
ings of tombs, ancient churches, syna- 
gogues, mosques, temples, cities, and 
other sites of great interest. A large 
number of inscriptions, (several of them 
previously undiscovered) have been co- 
pied. One of these inscriptions is in 
Hebrew, and several are in the Samaritan 
dialect. Interesting information was also 
gathered concerning the synagogues of 
the Holy Land. Dr. Robinson makes al- 
lusion to these synagogues belonging to 
the Christian era, or later; but Captain 
Wilson and his party have furnished the 
first reliable account of their arrange- 
ments and construction. So far as dis- 
covered, these are oblong in shape, and 
entered by three gateways. The interior 
space is divided into five aisles, by four 
rows of seven columns each. The exte- 
rior wall is adorned with pilasters and a 
cornice. The style of their decoration 
varies; sometimes the capitals are a mix- 
ture of Corinthian and Ionic, and some- 
times they have a peculiar character in 
architecture. The lintels over the gate- 
ways are variously ornamented; one 
bears the representation of the seven- 
branched candlestick, and another of the 
Paschal Lamb. A pot of manna and the 
lamb decorate the gateways of the White 
Synagogue at Tell Hum. But the usual 
ornaments of these buildings are a scroll 
of vine leaves and bunch of grapes. 

In excavations little was done at Jeru- 
salem beside discovering that the gate 
Gennath, (so called) which was supposed 
hy some to be connected with the ques- 
tion of the course of the first wall of Je- 
rusalem, is a comparatively modern struc- 
ture, and that the passage from the gate 
el Burak, in the Haram wall, was doubt- 
less one of the entrances of the Herodian 
Temple. 

The excavations on Mt. Gerizim were 
more extensive, Inthe ruin called “the 
Castle,” the foundations of an octagon 
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church were laid bare, probably the one 
known to have been built on Gerizim, 
(about 487) by Justinian. On the east- 
ern side of this church is an apse, on the 
northern, the main entrance, and on the 
other sides doors leading to small side 
chapels. In the interior are piers of a 
smaller octagon, apparently intended to 
earryadome. Both churchand “Castle” 
were found to be built on a rough plat- 
form of large stones laid together with- 
out mortar. Of this platform, on which 
the old Samaritan Temple may once have 
stood, the so-called “ twelve stones ” form 
apart. No trace of large foundations 
were found on the southern portion of 
this platform. Near the “Holy Rock” 
of the Samaritans, human remains were 
dug up, but no clue was obtained to their 
age or nationality. 

On the return of Capt. Wilson to Eng- 
land, his report excited great interest in 
the Christian and scientific world. Ac- 
cordingly a second expedition was organ- 
ized under the direction of Lieut. Warren, 
R. E., an accomplished engineer of large 
experience in similar work in Algeria and 
Gibraltar, which is still at work. 

Beginning operations in Feb. 1867, he 
made his last report at the annual meet- 
ing of the Fundin London, June 11, 1868. 

During this time he thoroughly sur- 
veyed the Philistine plain, as far south as 
Gaza, together with a large tract of 
country s.w. of Jerusalem; also that part 
of the Jordan valley lying between Kuru 
Surtabeh and the Dead Sea, and an 
extensive mountainous region lying to 
the y.z. of the Dead Sea. 

Of the ruins in this last region, at Jer- 
ash (Gerasa) Es Salt (Ramoth Gilead) 
Amman (Rabbath Ammon) he sent home 
a large collection of interesting photo- 
graphs, which, with antiquities, sacred 
and domestic, with specimens of natural 
history, and allthat can be gathered from 
the Holy Land to illustrate the Bible, are 
to be kept in a “Biblical Museum” at 
London. 

But Lieut. Warren’s main work has 
been confined to excavations in and 
around Jerusalem. The working force, 
by which they were carried on last sum- 





mer, was two corporals of Engineers and 
about 70 Mussulmen of various races. 
The difficulty of managing these Mussul- 
men is not small. But by means of a 
good dragoman, Jewish overseers, and 
parties of three working together, one a 
Nubian, and the other two fellaheen from 
hostile villages, “we create,” says the 
Lieut., “such a jealousy that anything 
going wrong easily crops out.” 

The smaller objects discovered in the 
excavations are, so far, very few; con- 
sisting chiefly of bronzes, nails, coins, 
pottery of many different dates, and glass, 
apparently of the third and fourth centu- 
ries. The coins are generally Cufic, 
though a few are Hebrew. One exceed- 
ingly interesting relic was found, near the 
s.w. angle of the Haram Area, 22 ft. be- 
low the surface—a seal inscribed in He- 
brew, “ Haggai the son of Shebaniah,” 
supposed to be of the time of Ezra. 

In prosecuting these researches Lieut. 
Warren has made excavations at the 
Damascus Gate, the Hospital of the 
Knights of St. John, on Ophel and along 
the south wall of the Haram Area, and 
in the Kedron and Tyropceon valleys. 

(1) At the Damascus Gate, outside of 
the wall and just east of the road, there 
was discovered a wall, 10 ft. 6. in. in 
thickness, running east and west. Bev- 
eled stones, like those at the “ Wailing 
Place,” were found in this wall, mingled 
with those of later date. This, and the 
fact that at the foot of the wall there was 
found a stone with a Templar cross on it, 
indicate. that the wall belongs to the 
Crusaders’ time. (2) The digging at the 
Hospital has, thus far, resulted in nothing 
but “confusion in the shape of old walls 
running at each other in all directions,” 
and the reaching of rock 70 ft. below the 
surface. (3) At the s. £. angle of the 
Haram Area, Lieut. Warren discovered 
that the foundations of the present wall 
rest on solid rock, 53 feet below the 
surface, so that the present wall now 
stands at the immense heightof 130 ft. 
above its rock foundation. 

From the same angle of the Haram 
Area, he discovered and traced for 300 
feet in a south-westerly direction, a wide 
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wall which must have enclosed Ophel. 
Under the triple gate of the south wall 
and below the level of the undergrovnd 
arches of the Haram Area, Lieut. War- 
ren came upon an aqueduct, leading 
northerly, and apparently filled up, in 
order to furnish a support for the arches 
above. It has been suggested that the 
entrance to this aqueduct may be the 
water-gate mentioned by Nehemiah. 
(Neh. iii. 26.) 

(4) The excavations in the Tyropceon 
valley are mainly at three points; the 
s. w. angle of the Haram Area, Robin- 
son’s Arch, and Wilson’s Arch. At the 
s. w. angle, 40 feet along the south wall, 
the excavations laid bare the side of the 
wall. After the first ten courses of stone, 
the face of this wall is unlike anything 
seen above ground at the present day. 
The stones appear as when brought from 
the quarries, roughly dressed into three 
faces, projecting, in some cases, 18 inches 
beyond their bevels, 4 to 6 inches wide. 
And these stones are fitted together with 
such superior workmanship, that the 
blade of a knife can scarcely be thrust 
into the joints. The height of the wall, at 
the s. £. angle, is also marvelous, being 180 
feet above the bottom of the Tyropceon ; 
thus confirming the hitherto doubted 
statement of Josephus, who says of the 
lofty portico along the south wall, “if 
from its roof one attempted to look down 
into the gulf below, his eyes would be- 
come dark and dizzy, before they could 
penetrate to the immense depth.” 

At Robinson's arch, by a series of 
shafts sunk across the Tyropceon, there 
was found, in situ, a handsome pier of 
beveled stones. Between the base of 
this pier and the wall, 40 feet east, there 
is a pavement on which are resting the 
fallen wedge-shaped stones of Robinson’s 
Arch. For 23 feet below this pavement, 
nothing was found but masonry and 
débris, . Then came a cutting in the rock, 
13 feet deep and 6 feet wide, running 
north and south, apparently for carrying 
off the water: on this are lying the vous- 
soirs, or wedge-shaped stones, of an older 
arch. ‘Originally, it would seem,” says 
Warren, “that when this arch was de- 
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stroyed and so filled up the gully some 
20 feet, a new bridge (Robinson’s Arch) 
was built, and a pavement made under 
it, in order to conceal the confused heap 
of rubbish below.” This older arch, co- 
eval with the Haram wall, must have 
formed the mast ancient communication 
with Zion yet known. 

Farther up, the valley is crossed by a 
causeway at Wilson’s Arch. The exca- 
vations under it are best described by an 
attempt to build it up from the begin- 
ning, as far as can be judged by existing 
remains, When it was proposed to con- 
nect Mount Zion with Mount Moriah, 
some important buildings, next the Ha- 
ram wall, appear to have been arched 
over from wall to wall, and then again 
arch upon arch was built, till a sufficient 
height was obtained for a sloping road 
from Zion to Moriah, at the height of 120 
feet over the lowest part of the valley. 
At first this causeway was only 20 feet 
wide, and fresh houses were built on 
either side, At some later period, it was 
found necessary to widen this causeway 
by adding another of the same width, 
both reaching to the Haram wall within 
42 feet. This intervening space was 
bridged over by one handsome arch, 
which still exists, and is generally called 
after Capt. Wilson. 

As time rolled on, it seems that this 
upper causeway was insufficient, and a 
secret passage, 12 feet high and 14 feet 
wide, was made on the south, alongside 
of it. This passage had an arch, and ap- 
pears to have been used for conveying 
troops from the west to the Temple, and 

‘its lower part may have served to bring 
water to the same place. If it led from 
Herod's Palace, then its site may be de- 
termined. This passage also appears to 
be in connection with the first wall of 
Jerusalem ; if so, then the question of the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre may be set- 
tled, and one of the entanglements of the 
“Eastern question,” so called, removed. 
Whatever the passage may be, it is, 
therefore, necessary to find out whence 
it comes, whether from the Jaffa Gate, or 
the n. w. angle of the city. 

(5) Down the Kedron valley, at a place 
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called by the Arabs the “Well of the 
Steps,” the ground was opened, and, 12 
feet below the surface, the diggers came 
upon a large stone, which suddenly rolled 
away, revealing a staircase cut in the 
solid rock, and leading to a rock-cut 
chamber, and to an aqueduct running 
north and south. This aqueduct, 6 feet 
by 4 feet, was cleared out to the north 
for 100 feet. From a sanitary point of 
view, we may suppose it built for carry- 
ing off the sewerage; from a military 
point of view, for secretly carrying off 
any superabundant water. But, looking 
into the Bible, we find that the refuse of 
the burnt offerings was carried down the 
Kedron by a subterranean channel, and 
as water would be needed to force it 
down, it may be supposed that this 
aqueduct was used for that purpose, and 
thus will furnish a clue to the Altar of 
the Temple. Or it may prove the hidden 
spring of Hezekiah, which, if found, may 
again supply the city with living water. 
Only further excavations can settle this 
and all the other disputed points in Jeru- 
salem topography. 

With regard to a “supposed passage” 
leading from the winding aqueduct which 
connects the Virgin’s Fount and the Pool 
of Siloam, and going towards Mount Mo- 
riah, the statements of Dr. Barclay and 
Sig. Pierotti, now copied in the articles 
on Jerusalem and Siloam in “ Smith's 
Bible Dictionary,” Lieut. Warren has 
found to be incorrect. On clearing out 
this passage for seventeen feet, it was 
found to be in a straight line with the 
aqueduct from the Virgin’s Fount, and to 
open into a perpendicular shaft cut in the 
solid rock. Ascending this shaft, six feet 
by four feet, for the distance of forty-four 
feet, Lieut. Warren discovered an open- 
ing into a high cavern, whose floor, lying 
at an angle of 45 degrees, was cov- 
ered with large loose stones, seemingly 
just ready to slide, As the starting of 
one of these stones would have carried 
the whole mass, with the Lieutenant and 
his party, to the bottom of the shaft, 
nearly 50 feet below, the passage over 
them was very dangerous, After creep- 
ing along for 30 feet over this perilous 
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way, Warren reached a landing-place, 
where the cavern branches to the s.w. 
and to the n.w. The s.w. branch was 
explored for 15 feet, with no results. 
After the same distance, the n.w. branch 
opened into a horizontal passage, 8 feet 
high and 3 or 4 feet wide, with the roof 
in the form of a depressed arch, all cut 
out of the solid rock. Along the sides of 
this passage were loose stones and three 
glass lamps, placed at intervals, as if to 
light up the passage to the upright shaft. 
After 40 feet the passage is crossed by 
a wall of rough masonry, having a hole 
just large enough to creep through, and 
then rises at an angle of 45 degrees. 
By means of toe-holes cut in the hard 
soil and pressing against the depressed 
roof, he climbed up for 50 feet. Atter 
crawling through another wall of ma- 
sonry blocking up the passage, he found 
himself midway on the side of a vaulted 
chamber, 20 feet high. On the floor of 
this chamber he found a little pile of 
charcoal, as if for cooking, another glass 
lamp, a vessel for water, and another 
glazed on the inside, for heating food— 
thus giving evidence that it had once 
been used for a place of refuge. In this 
floor was a pit, 20 feet long and 20 feet 
deep. Descending into this by means of 
ropes, he found a smaller pit, 8 feet 
deeper, in which he saw what he took 
for a blocked-up passage. Beyond this 
no discovery has been announced, though 
this vaulted chamber has been opened 
from the outside on Ophel. 

Now the question arises: Why were 
these vaulted chambers and passages con- 
structed? Lieut. Warren supposes, with 
much probability, (though all may not 
accept his theory) that the Virgin’s 
Fount is one of the fountains closed by 
King Hezekiah, to prevent “ the King of 
Assyria from finding water.” Hence, 
“this secret passage was made at the 
time the fountain was closed, in order 
that, from within the walls of the city, 
the people could go down and get water 
unknown to the enemy.” On this and 
other mooted points, in connection with 
the topography of ancient Jerusalem, the 
time has not come for definite theories, 
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More facts are needed, and these can be 
obtained only by such explorations as are 
now being prosecuted by the Palestine 
Fund. 

Hitherto, we have only explored the 
surface, or, at most, only the vaults and 
cisterns immediately below it, and no- 
thing but confusion and controversy has 
been the result, Beyond Mount Moriah 
one cannot mention a name in Jerusalem 
without encroaching on the field of some 
dispute. But the excavations of the Pa- 
lestine Fund have determined a few 
things of importance, and give promise 
of determining many more. 

In the Tyropoeon valley, large cham- 
bers and underground passages, hidden 
for centuries, have been brought to light. 
The Tyropceon itself has been discovered 
to be very different from any thing 
hitherto supposed, viz.: tolerably flat for 
the greater part of its width, with ample 
space for the “lower city,” of which 
Josephus speaks, and then suddenly 
breaking down close below the Temple 
wall to a narrow gully of great depth, 
whose lowest point is now proved to be 
some 60 feet inside the Haram wall. 

For 30 years it was a matter of contro- 
versy whether the arch discovered by 
Robinson belonged to a_ buttress, a 
bridge, or some unknown adjunct of the 
Temple wall. Now the uncovering of 
the opposite pier on which the arch 
rested, has proved it to be a bridge, and 
in all probability a magnificently arched 
bridge, between Zion and Moriah—one of 
the features of ancient Jerusalem in full 
view of Christ and his disciples as they 
went in and out of the Temple. Not till 
these excavations did we know the im- 
pressive grandeur of the heights on which 
the city and Temple once stood. Now, 
if the south wall, buried for more than 
half its depth beneath an accumulation of 
rubbish—probably the ruins of successive 
buildings which once crowned it—were 
bared to its foundations, it would present 
an unbroken face of solid masonry nearly 
1,000 ft. long and for a large part of the 
distance more than 150 ft. high. Such 
dizzy heights lend new and startling force 
to the scene in which the Tempter point- 
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ed our Lurd to the depths below the Tem- 
ple towers, and give ample justification to 
the praise which the Psalmist gave to 
“the walls” and “ bulwarks” of Zion. 

Enough has been accomplished to war- 
rant us in expecting the most important 
results, especially in Jerusalent. 

In Palestine, the natural features of 
the land furnish the great attraction to 
travelers, but in Jerusalem the natural 
features themselves are concealed under 
the ruins. Thirty or forty feet below the 
surface lie the hills and valleys, the streets 
and fountains, of old Jerusalem, « These, 
still living though buried witnesses of 
the past, we may recover. 

The royal sepulchre of David and of 
the Kings of Judah, cut in the limestone 
rock, must also remain hid beneath the 
rubbish, By a singular privilege granted 
to David and his family alone, he and his 
descendants were buried, not like other 
Jews outside the city, but within its 
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walls, Not the so-called Tomb of the 
Kings can be this sepulchre, for it is out- 
side the city ; nor the Mussulman shrine, 
for it has no extended catacomb where 
the departed kings could sleep, as the 
Scriptures say, ‘‘ with their fathers, each 
lying in glory, and every one in his own 
house.” The last time it was seen by mor- 
tal eyes Herod the Great broke it open for 
its treasures. ‘‘ May it not be worth hop- 
ing for,” says Dean Stanley, “that it is 
reserved for our age to see it once more, 
—that original of all royal, consecrated 
burial-places, the first model of St. Denys, 
of the Escurial and Westminster Abbey.”’ 

If we dig deep enough, and explore 
thoroughly enough, we may reach the 
very streets Solomon, and a greater than 
Solomon, once trod; and we may even 
find the Temple itself, and the fountain 
within the Temple vault, from which the 
prophets, and a greater than the prophets, 
drew their vivid imagery. 


———_0+o—_____ 


THE CASTLE-RUIN OF CLISSON. 


Ir was on a crisp, bright autumn morn- 
ing that we set out, in a “ one-horse 
shay,” to visit the remains of what was 
once probably the most picturesque of 
the medieval castles of France, 

And of all the seasons, Autumn is that 
which one should choose in which to 
make a jaunt over the smooth roads and 
across the gently rising and falling hills 
of that country ; for in autumn both Ceres 
and Bacchus celebrate their triumph over 
the yielding soil, You, my readers, 
whose eyes are rejoiced by the narrow 
limits of a hot-house grapery, who gaze 
with delight on a few yards of trellis- 
work which mayhap surrounds the pa- 
ternal cottage, clad in their limited wealth 
of vines—how would it, seem to you 
to find yourself surrounded by vast 
vineyards—so that, looking north, south, 
east, and west, as far as eye could 
reach, you would behold nothing but 
limitless fields, hills and valleys, laden 
entirely with vines and huge clusters of 
many-colored, luscious grapes ? On either 
side of the road, as we rattled along, 
hung temptingly the bounteous harvest, 
just ready to be plucked; for miles and 


miles the long rows of vines hung out 
their luring spoil, and beckoned us “to 
come and take” so saucily, that continu- 
ous mental repetitions of the command- 
ment alone kept us self-denyingly agoing. 
The air was laden with the delicious per- 
fume of the grape, and seemed to have 
conspired with the vines to make the 
temptation yet less resistible. 

But we rolled on, adamantine, feasting 
only our eyes; gazing with amazement 
at the limitless extent of grapes, remark- 
ing how the vines spread over many a 
hill and valley, till they faded into the 
haze of the horizon itself. 

A change even from this monotony of 
thick-clustering fruit is a relief; and here 
we are, climbing a steepish hill. Just 
above the trees at the top is a queer old 
spire, with its cross and weathercock— 
modestly musty in its age; and now our 
one-horse shay begins to bob rudely up 
and down, for we are entering a village— 
the funniest old, drowsy, tumble-down 
village you can imagine—and the angu- 
lar stones of its single street are at war 
with our wheels. We are beyond the 
reach of railways—in the midst of pure 





primitiveness. It is a single, jagged 
street, eccentrically staggering from end 
to end; we ride along by a line of totter- 
ing huts, moss-clad, mud-plastered, and 
straw-thatched ; here, at the further end, 
is the little hunch-backed parish church, 
its tower leaning Pisa-like, its cross 
rusted, its windows shapeless, its roof 
obstinately undulating, like waves of the 
sea; and, to complete the picture, and 
make it a tableau vivant, out comes the 
priest, just as we are passing—a worthy 
man, to appearance, sleek; kindly, red- 
cheeked—and doffs his broad-brimmed 
hat to us. Quaint children, looking for 
all the world like little old men and 
women, mites of girls in long caps and 
with long, waistless dresses, mites of 
boys in huge hats, jacket and vest, and 
paternal cast-off boots, are playing about 
on the little patches of turf here and 
there, and stop to gaze at us with per- 
fect wonder as we pass. So astounded 
are they at a civilized being that, when 
we throw out to them a penny or two, 
they make no motion to secure them, but 
stand gaping still, The older inhabitants 
are quite as curious in appearance, quite 
as wonder-stricken at beholding two 
sight-seeing Americans turn up in their 
tranquil neighborhood. We were doubt- 
less the sole topic of conversation in hon- 
est Vertou for the next fortnight. 

Out into the open country once more; 
endless vineyards again ; clusters of blue, 
purple, yellow, red, white—almost a rain- 
bow of grapes; and here there is to be 
seen something new and _ interesting. 
Over in the vineyard we observe a mul- 
titude of peasants, men, women, maidens, 
youths, and little children, huddled to- 
gether. They are gathering the luscious 
harvest! 

While right here, by the roadside, are 
piled up the heaping baskets and barrels, 
the juice prodigally oozing from the crevi- 
ces, so full that long clusters hang down 
in festoons or singly over the basket and 
barrel sides. Ever and anon,*a proces- 
sion issues from the field, bearing hither- 
ward their voluptuously smelling burden. 
What Stoics they are; for not one of 
them is partaking! They are as grim- 
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faced and business-like as if it were coal 
or raw potatoes they were garnering; 
not even on the faces of the smallest chil- 
dren is to be descried the tell-tale, honest 
daub of the purple juice ! 

“Come, we'll have some!” exclaims 
Wiggles (my fellow sight-seer). How he 
made the bargain, I can’t tell; for he 
knew nota word of French, and if he had, 
the peasant’s patois would have baffled 
him ; but certain it is, that for five cents, 
he brought back a huge pile of grapes, of 
all hues and flavors—quite enough to last 
us the rest of the day. But, however 
luscious the feast, it effectually deprived 
us of our delight in seeing the wide-ex- 
tending vineyards, and as a consequence 
we reached our destination the sooner; 
for we made our somewhat crazy-legged 
horse amble the faster. 

The nearer we approached to Clisson, 
the more beauteous and varied was the 
landscape. There are many places in Eu- 
rope well worth seeing, that you do not 
find recorded in travel-books; and one 
section which presents many asweet view, 
and which preserves, perhaps, more nu- 
merous relics of the olden time than any 
other of France, is this extreme western 
province of Brittany, in the midst of which 
stands Clisson. It is about 18 miles due 
south from Nantes, and is only distant 
from the coast of famous Biscay Bay 
about 20 miles; whereas from Paris it is 
some 300 miles. So, if you go down to 
Clisson, you get far away from the trav- 
eled routes in France, entirely out of sight 
and hearing of the elegances and polite- 
nesses of modern society ; and find your- 
self in the midst of primitive rural dis- 
tricts, which change not from one centu- 
ry to another. This primitiveness, taken 
in connection with the gentle beauty of 
the scenery and the old moss-grown cas- 
tles, the decaying monasteries, the villages 
many centuries built, with here and there 
a grim old medieval fortress—in a word, 
the relics of feudal times—shows you 
what an interesting ride we had of it. 

There was one old castle which we could 
hardly avoid tarrying at—the Chdteau 
de Goulaine. It is a fine old edifice, sur- 
rounded by lawns and vast parks, built in 
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the 16th century. There is the bust of a 
woman there, which shows marks of 
the bullets and bayonets when the revo- 
lutionists attacked the Chateau in 1791; 
and the interior still bears the evidences 
of the splendor and luxury in which the 
ancient barons lived. Here, too, they 
show youachamber wherein bold Henry 
of Navarre, and the Magnificent Louis 
XIVth reposed their royal limbs. 

The way was scattered everywhere 
with just such interesting places; but by 
far the’ most interesting of all was Clis- 
son, which was at the end of our jour- 
ney. 

It would be difficult to find a spot more 
enchanting than that whereon Clisson 
stands. Nature seems to have united 
there beauties of every sort, and signifi- 
cant of almost every age. - A most lovely 
little river glides swiftly, but noiselessly, 
between two steep and somewhat craggy 
hills; on one hill-top lies the modern, 
on the other the ancient, town, Over the 
river stretches a superb viaduct, modeled 
after those Roman aqueducts, the ruins of 
which one sees in the suburbs of the Eter- 
nal City; and several others, antique 
bridges, connect one part of the town with 
the other, On either side the town stands 
on the very crest of the hill; while on the 
slopes, beautiful gardens, orchards and 
rows of trees, interspersed with terraces, 
descend to the water. Standing on the 
viaduct, and looking southward, one sees 
the river curving in and out, sparkling, 
and, what is especially charming, wide 
umbrageous trees lining the banks on 
either side, and bending over gracefully 
so that their lower branches sweep the 
placid waters. A quiet town, nestled in 
the midst of a luxuriant and striking land- 
scape, parks, and gardens, fountains, or- 
chards, vineyards, here and there statues, 
picturesque villas, meeting the eye; and 
on the further bank, grim, dusky, and still 
frowning, the once stout old castle rearing 
its crumbling towers ! 

You have heard much of Kenilworth 
and its beautiful ivy-clad towers and halls 
—perhaps you haye shed a tear, too, over 
the romantic tale of sweet Amy Robsart, 
and her horrible fate. Well, you will be 
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surprised to hear that this ruin of Clis- 
son, of which you likely enough never 
heard, (for I don’t believe more than 
a dozen Americans ever beheld it) is far 
more beautiful than Kenilworth, its towers 
nobler and more picturesque, its situation 
far more imposing, its extent much vaster, 
and the feelings it inspires more romantic 
and sentimentally suggestive. Besides, its 
history teems with tragic and romantic 
stories, as touching, possibly, as that of 
Leicester’s ill-fated bride; and it has 
played a part in actual events such as 
few of the old feudal edifices can boast. 

I am quite resolved you should take 
an interest in this old ruin—which is so 
great a favorite of mine, that I never tire 
of going there, and wandering in under 
its crumbling arches, climbing its half- 
fallen, ivy-covered bastions, sitting be- 
neath the ancient trees in its wide courts, 
and looking out from the huge and still 
perfect window of its donjon turret upon 
the exquisite, almost fairy, landscape be- 
low. So, let’s take up a tradition or two, 
and find out a few of the romantic inci- 
dents of which it was once the scene; 
and whose ghost it is that is said to sit 
and sigh through the long night in one of 
its darkest and dampest dungeons. 

Far back—in days which, to our eyes, 
appear to be one continuous chain of ro- 
mances—there lived in the stout old cas- 
tle, (it was then aged two centuries) a 
certain stout old Count, who resembled 
in more than one respect his ancestral 
stronghold, Albeit bluff, he was also sly ; 
he did not have an over-reverence for 
truth and honesty, as willappear. Some- 
how or other, old Oliver became Gover- 
nor of Vannes, a curious antique town in 
the north of Brittany. The English, who 
were then, as later, fond of interfering 
with their neighbors’ affairs, and were 
eager to get all the power they could 
over other people, made an excursion into 
Brittany, andcaptured Vannes, and stout 
Oliver, and all his soldiers, Instead, how- 
ever, of biding his time like an honorable 
cavalier, the Knight of Clisson sat down 
with the English General, and coolly 
agreed to turn traitor, if he should be 
released. “Do you let me off,” said 
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the perfidious old heathen, “and I'll go 
down to Nantes, and deliver up to you 
that town.” 

And go he did. 

Whereat bold Phillip of Valois, then 
King of France, was mighty wroth; and 
cast about how to bring stout Oliver to 
grief, “Aha!” thought he, “I'll beat 
him at his own game”—meaning he’d 
give treachery for treachery. So he in- 
vited the Count of Clisson to a grand 
tournament at Paris; feasted him; treated 
him with superb hospitality—and had him 
arrested, and his grizzly head lopped off, 
in the very midst of the festival! Now 
Oliver had a wife, who was one of the 
strong-minded women of those days. 
When she heard that her lord was dead, 
and that his head was set up on a pillar 
at Rennes, she took her two little sons, 
seven and five years old, to that town, 
and pointing to the ghastly face of their 
father, made them both swear vengeance. 
Then she bought and equipped a ship of 
war, and sailing out upon the sea, hero- 


ically declared war against France—this . 


single stout-hearted woman, with a sin- 
gle ship! But a tempest arose, and for 
five days she was cast about between 
life and death, and her youngest boy died 
in the midst of it, Finally she got to 
land on the northern coast; and there, as 
luck would have it, she found another 
strong-minded countess, who, like her- 
self, had vowed vengeance against the 
French King. Their children were brought 
up together, and afterward caused much 
trouble to the common enemy. 

But Oliver the younger, heir of Clis- 
son, when he had grown up, and had 
long acted against the King, was finally 
reconciled to him, and became, in time, 
Constable of France, a very exalted office 
in those days. And now he got intoa 
very fierce quarrel with his neighbor, 
John of Brittany; and, in order to 
strengthen himself against him, he es- 
poused his only child, Marguerite, to the 
young Count of Blois, also an enemy of 
the Duke of Brittany. The latter slyly 
suspected a plot against him; so, dissem- 
bling his animosity, he thought to entrap 
Oliver, by inviting him to visit him at 
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Vannes. The lord of Clisson suspected 
nothing, and hastened to accept the invita- 
tion. One day, during his visit, Duke John 
said something in this wise to his guest: 

“By the by, my lord, wouldn’t you 
like to see my fine castle of Hermine? 
*tis but a short distance hence.” 

“By my troth, I would,” responded 
the trusting Oliver. 

So they went to the castle; and when 
they had reached a dark, grim tower, 
separate from the rest, the Duke politely 
asked Oliver to pass in before him. The 
moment his foot was upon the threshold, 
the Duke, with a taunting laugh, pushed 
him in, head over heels ; the Duke’s myr- 
midons seized the poor Count and loaded 
him with chains, and he was like to have 
had the same fate of his father before him, 
But the King of France forthwith made 
war with the Duke of Brittany, con- 
quered him, and so Oliver of Clisson 
went free again. 

This was the most famous of the lords 
of Clisson, the same who was assassinated 
in the streets of Paris in the year 1407. 

Now for the story of the ghost. I 
should like to see the old man or child, 
the young man or maiden, who doesn’t 
like a ghost story! Veritable history 
tells us that Marguerite, the only child of 
the Count last described, was alike beau- 
tiful and brave. She was one of those 
heroic women, who, in the olden time, 
were wont to fight their own battles, and 
who went to war as gracefully as our 
mothers and sisters now take to house- 
keeping. Her husband died when she 
was very young, so that she was left to 
defend herself in her huge old castle of 
Clisson as best she might. ’Twas no light 
task; for the neighboring barons, who 
had rather a contempt for female prowess, 
and were covetous of so noble a pile and so 
fair a domain, were continually attacking 
the castle and waging war upon her, The 
lovely and courageous young Countess, 
however, manfully withstood them; and 
not only so, but she made frequent attacks 
upon her enemies in turn, Among those 
who sought to seize on Clisson was the 
young Duke of Brittany, son of him who 
employed the stratagem to imprison Oli- 
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ver. He was a handsome and sprightly 
young cavalier, and ambitious withal, In 
one of the struggles between Marguerite 
and the young Duke, it happened that 
the Countess took the latter prisoner, 
and forthwith had him brought to Clisson, 
ordering him to be confined in a deep, 
dark dungeon, several feet thick, and 
underground. Owing, however, to his 
high rank, she treated him with more 
respect than the rest of her prisoners; 
had him often to sup with her in the 
banqueting hall above; visited him not 
seldom in his cell; invited him, occasion- 
ally, to the jousts and games which she 
celebrated in the spacious court-yard of 
the palace. 

The consequence was—can you guess 
it? What ought to happen when two 
young, beautiful, and spirited people get 
together ? 

It did happen. 

Still, the Duke was kept close prisoner, 
and by and by his friends came in great 
force to release him, not knowing that he 
had fallen in—— 

The castle was besieged. Marguerite 
gathered together her adherents and 
made stout defence; held out grandly. 
Among her allies was a fierce young Bre- 
ton noble, who was mightily smitten with 
her; he soon discovered how matters 
stood with her and the captive Duke, and 
resolved to free himself of his rival. So, 
when the siege was at its height, he 
slipped noiselessly down to the dungecn, 
and made an end of the Duke with his 
poignard., 

Marguerite, perfectly infatuated with 
her love, and unable to keep away from 
him in the midst of this battle hurly- 
burly, Soon after, in her turn, as noise- 
lessly slipped down to the dungeon, for a 
brief téte-d-téte, 

The day passed on; evening came; the 
foe had been repulsed, and had com- 
pletely failed to take the castle; when it 
occurred to the friends of. the Countess 
that she was missing, and had not been 
seen since noon, 

The tradition goes on to say that search 
was made for her everywhere, but in 
vain; that the defenders of the castle, 
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disheartened by her disappearance, no 
longer fought with vigor ; and when, two 
days after, the adherents of Duke John 
took the stronghold, they ordered the 
immediate release of their chief. It was 
night; and as several knights, guided 
by a retainer of the castle, and lighted by 
flickering torches, descended to the dun- 
geon where he was imprisoned, they dis- 
tinctly heard groans, and then a shriek, 
issue from it, When they burst open the 
door, and at the very moment they en- 
tered, they distinctly saw a shadowy 
form, with uplifted hands, which instantly 
vanished in the wall. 

There, upon the damp ground, lay the 
murdered Duke, ghastly and bloody ; right 
across his breast lay the Countess, her 
dark hair partially covering his face, her 
arms about his neck. She was dead. A 
small dagger, jeweled and enameled, was 
found, buried deep in her breast. She 
had destroyed herself! But the shadowy 
form—the shrieks? Marguerite had been 
dead two days; ’twas not herself,: then, 
but her phantom! 

The tradition ends by saying that from 
that night, the spirit of the poor self- 
murdered Countess—the last of, the family 
of Clisson—has haunted that black and 
dismal cell; that at the deepest hour of 
night her wails may be heard, and her 
voice frantically repeating the name of 
her beloved; and thai, occasionally, her 
shadowy figure is seen threading the de- 
caying bastion, grasping with both hands 
the head of the Duke’s murderer! 

This is the ghost story of Clisson, which 
the primitive folk about the place more 
than half believe, and which the old crone 
who shows you through the magnificent 
ruin tells with so much earnestness and 
pathos, that if one is at all nervous, he 
had better not hear it from her lips, for 
fear of dreams not the pleasantest at 
night. 

Well, the ruin of the Castle where, ac- 
cording to the tradition, the ghost of the 
fair Marguerite still pursues its troubled 
promenade, rises straight and majestic 
from the edge of the little river, so that 
the main part of it stands on the slope of 
the hill, It is by far the most striking 
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feature of the landscape at Clisson ; rear- 
ing itself, as it does, grim and hoary, just 
over the old town, and confronting the 
newer settlement on the opposite bank, 
as if still to defy modern civilization. 

We put up the one-horse shay at the 
little tavern in the new town, and after 
indulging in a cozy rustic French dinner, 
we descended the steep street, and found 
ourselves on a quaint little old bridge, 
which bulged out here and there some- 
what warningly, intimating very clearly 
how too old for much more service it was. 
Right above us rose the donjon keep— 
the look-out tower—of the castle, still per- 
fect to outward appearance, though we 
afterward discovered it to be nearly a 
shell within. ‘Twas but a moment’s 
walk to skirt its huge, moss-grown, and 
dampish foundation wall, to ascend the 
curious winding street which led to the 
“ way in.” 

Here was a long flight of broad steps, 
so steep, too, that we had to pause many 
times before reaching the summit; Wig- 
gles, who is a very boastful climber, 
making the excuse for his resting, that 
he had just dined. Reaching, at last, the 
top of the hill—where, by the by, we 
were beset by sundry begging old crones, 
one of whom horrified Wiggles by seiz- 
ing his hand, and offering to tell his for- 
tune—we found ourselves face to face 
with the vast and noble portal of the cas- 
tle-—a stone entrance, ponderously built, 
elaborately carved, but now nearly closed 
up by boards. At one side we found a 
little door, which ushered us at once into 
the court-yard of the castle. Ido not 
think that any one, who has not seen one 
of these venerable feudal castles, has an 
idea of their great extent. Why, you 
might build a good-sized New England 
village in this court-yard where we stood. 
It was irregular, and covered with a soft, 
velvety lawn of grass, interspersed by 
large and wide-spreading trees. On all 
sides of it were the superb ruins of the 
castle, which enclosed it everywhere; 
and how beautifully were the ruins 
wreathed with the ivy and kindred para- 
sites, with long and gracefully hanging 
mosses, and shrubs growing eccentrically 
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out slantwise from the crevices! Here 
was a moat and ancient drawbridge; 
there, a beautiful arch, leading to the re- 
mains of some noble apartment; here 
again, a high tower rising up, only two, 
or perhaps three of its sides remaining, 
with its grim loop-holes still menacing 
the country around, and of its chambers, 
only the great open fire-places, one above 
another, left; in another corner would be 
a black-looking aperture, which, if you 
approached, proved to lead, by a narrow 
flight of steps, to pitchy dark and rankly 
damp dungeons; on another side, built a 
little above the court-yard, stretched a 
broad and ornamented terrace, where 
knights and dames of yore, mayhap, were 
wont to walk in the moonlight, and plot 
wars, or tell soft tales of love. 

The two of us were already, in fancy, 
transported far back into the bygone cen- 
turies, when we were recalled to the nine- 
teenth century by the nasal patois of a 
withered old dame, who came out of the 
little porter’s lodge, with a bunch of 
heavy keys at her girdle, and addressed 
us :— 

“Aha! Isn’t it a noble chdteau; good 
gentlemen?” ~ 

I knew well enough what she was after; 
there’s nothing like knowing “ the cus- 
toms of the country; ” so, after assent- 
ing to her obviously just remark, I ex- 
pressed the hope that she would chaperon us 
about the place. Whereat she, delighted, 
nodded, gave a satisfied jingle with her 
keys, took a huge pinch of snuff, cleared 
her throat, and began, parrot-like, to tell 
the same story which she bad told, no- 
body knows how many hundreds of 
times before; namely, a history of the 
castle, the adventures of the two Olivers, 
and the ghost episode of the fair Countess 
Marguerite. 

“ And that,” said she, pointing to a 
great oak which stood nearly in the cen- 
tre of the court, “is the tree under which 
the fair dame plighted her love to Duke 
John of Brittany.” 

“ Ah, that’s the tree, is it?” said Wig- 
gles, to whom I translated the valuable 
information. ‘ Well, then,” added he, 
taking our basket of cold chicken and ale, 
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and placing it just under the historic tree, 
“ if that’s the case, we'll lunch under it.” 

You will have some idea, alike of the 
extent and the interest of the old castle, 
when I tell you that it took us some two 
hours to go over it. The old dame was 
prolix, and in her way kept us informed 
of the significance of every apartment, 
corridor, and tower which we visited. 

First, we passed over an old drawbridge, 
which spanned a moat now for centu- 
ries dry; so on under an exquisitely 
carved arch into the “ banqueting hall.” 
Here, but faint indications remained of 
the once superb apartment, where the 
medieval barons were wont to hold orgy 
and carousal, to pass, with merry shouts, 
the wassail cup, and to sit mellow after 
their repast, and listen lazily to the 
war and love songs of the troubadour 
and minnesinger. The four walls were 
still standing, and in the centre of the 
further wall might still be seen the huge 
open fire-place, “ eighteen feet by nine,” 
as we were assured, There was the 
chimney, still intact, making a huge vein 
from the fire-place to the top. There was 
no roof; the sun shone down uninter- 
rupted into the ruined chamber; and 
where was once a thick oaken floor, now 
grew, half-choked by the fallen stone, 
brick, and plaster, shrubs and weeds, and 
here and there a wild flower—the only 
feasters in the long-forsaken banquet 
hall. One could discover where, along 
the walls, rude frescoes and more elegant 
cornicing had been; and the windows, 
arched and crossed by heavy, rusted iron 
bars, were still sufficiently preserved to 
show how luxurious was the taste of the 
rude old feudallords. Beams protruded 
abruptly from the broken walls, showing 
where the edifice (for, indeed, the castle 
consisted of many entirely separate edifi- 
ces) had been divided into upper and 
lower stories. On clambering up to one 
of the windows and crouching in it, I was 
able to measure the thickness of the wall, 
and found it to be ten feet / 

Out of the “ banqueting chamber” we 
passed through a very small door at the 
further end, and found ourselves in a 
passage so low that we had tostoop to go 
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along in it. It was dark as pitch, and 
presently, the old crone lighting a match, 
we found ourselves at the top of a nar- 
row flight of steps. Descending these we 
came upon a secret passage-way, and go- 
ing some distance emerged into a garden 
below the castle, This was where the 
old Knights used to come in and out 
when they wished to do so secretly. 
Next, we visited the boudoir of a dame 
of the olden time, and by a door leading 
from it we passed into her sleeping cham- 
ber. "T'was now a cold, dreary place 
enough; the leaves of the trees which 
shaded its narrow windows had fallen 
within for many autumns, and completely 
covered the floor (or where the floor once 
had been) of the boudoir; and there was 
a pile of them quite up to the window- 
sill, Of course the plastering was mostly 
gone, and the rude wall protruded here 
and there; yet there were not wanting 
evidences of the luxury in which the lit- 
tle apartment had whilom been fitted 
up. The window was adorned by stone 
carving, and looked out upon an exten- 
sive and lovely landscape; and now and 
then appeared a broken piece of cornice, 
or, in patches of plaster, faded paint, show- 
ing that the room had been frescoed. On 
one of the walls was a square panel of 
oak, still glossy, with a pious inscription 
cut in it. How this room brought up to 
one’s fancy glowing pictures of the olden 
time! We imagined all sorts of forlorn 
maidens, pining for love, languidly gath- 
ering up their tresses in the little boudoir, 
or perhaps kissing their tapering hands to 
some gallant, far beneath the castle walls! 
Or it might have been that some old 
Countess, who had offended her lord, was 
shut up here, till her spirit was properly 
tamed to obey the conjugal will—indeed, 
I think the old guide mumbled some such 
story about it. We then visited the 
kitchen—the veritable old kitchen where 
the feasts of the olden barons were wont 
to be prepared! You may well believe 
it did not much resemble our prim New 
England kitchens; it was a gloomy, 
dungeon-like apartment, with a brick 
floor, and huge holes in the wall where 
the great fires used to burn, and cook 





enormous haunches of venison, quarters 
of beef, and entire pigs; otherwise there 
was little of interest to detain us, 

Passing through the ancient castle 
garden, which was laid out on the top of 
a high, broad bastion, and was surround- 
ed by turrets, our conductress led us to a 
door, which she unlocked, and from which 
we descended, on an inclined plane, un- 
derground. The passage-way was pitchy 
dark, and there was a damp and stagnant 
smell about it; every now and then we 
found ourselves wading through puddles, 
or slipping about in slime. It was along 
passage, I should say several rods in ex- 
tent. At last the guide told us to stand 
still; and, lighting a long wax taper which 

\ she had brought with her, she showed us 
that we were standing in a close, narrow 
dungeon, perhaps ten feet by ten, A 
single slit in the thick wall was the only 
opening, except that by which we had 
entered. The walls were composed of 
huge stones, from the crevices between 
which trickled little jets of water, which, 
meeting in the centre of the cell, formed 
a green, putrid pool, It was a horrid 
place, full of damp odors and unhealthy 
air; and so confined that a man could but 
just lie down in it. 

“This,” said the guide, “ was the dun- 
geon of Duke John, where his body and 
that of Countess Margaret were found; 
and here her phantom is said to come at 
night, to lament over the murder of her 
lover.” 

Wiggles looked about—I thought he 
fancied he should see the ghost; but he 
strenuously declared he was only trying 
to read a rude inscription on the wall ! 

The last apartment which the dame 
showed us was a large and deep dungeon, 
where executions used to take place. 
From an iron ring in the centre of the 
ceiling hung an enormous iron hook, rusty 
and bent; how many a poor rebel had 
swung from it in the cruel old days of the 
barons! Why, the fierce lords of Clisson 
used to hang a man as easily as they 
would eat their dinners, and enjoy it as 
much; let one of their servants neglect a 
duty, or be insolent—let them but make 
a batch of an enemy’s soldiers, and this 
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dark dungeon and ominous hook was 
sure to be their fate. Just above was a 
little round room where the barons sat in 
judgment—where they held their court, 
without law or jury; anda great stone 
seat stil] remained, upon which the lord 
of Clisson himself was wont to sit. 

But one thing, that interested us as much 
as any other, was the genuine old well, 
which they used so many centuries ago; it 
stood at one end of the court-yard, under 
an umbrageous elm, was built of very 
large stones, and was very deep, and the 
moss and creepers which hung over it 
and all along down its sides as far as eye 
could reach, gave it a very venerable and 
picturesque appearance. Just beside it 
was the ancient trough, where the gal- 
lant steeds of the barons were wont to 
drink; it was a very ponderous affair, of 
stone. 

And what use do you suppose they make 
of it now—this antique trough? When 
we came to it, we saw a great lubberly 
peasant boy hopping frantically up and 
down in the trough, from one end to the 
other ; by its side, on the ground, stood a 
large bucket. Approaching, we discov- 
ered the trough to be full of grapes, and 
the bucket nearly full of grape-juice. The 
boy was “ pressing the vintage ;” that’s the 
way they make wine. He had on thick 
wooden shoes; and when, a moment af- 
ter, he jumped out of the trough, he fell 
to wiping the mashed grapes which clung 
to them on the ground. Then, his shoes 
all dirty and grassy, he got back into the 
trough again and pursued his work, 

“ And so that’s the way they make wine 
here. Hu-um!” said Wiggles, turning 
away with a disgusted look. ‘Come, 
let’s have some lunch. Those dirty 
shoes have taken all the romance out 
of me.” 

“But not your appetite? Insatiable 
palate!” 

“ Now,” said Wiggles, seating himself 
under the historic tree, with an ex- 
pression of infinite complacency, and 
drawing the cork of a bottle of ale, 
“Tsn’t it lucky I brought ale, instead of 
wine?” Then a sudden and terrible 
doubt seemed to seize him, 
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“But I say, Tom, do you know how’ hopeI have given you some slight 
ale is made?” idea of-one of the most interesting spots 
I reassured him on the point, and we I have ever visited; but if you find your- 
left the castle in a kindly spirit, having self in its vicinity some time, don’t fail 
lunched, to go and see it. 
“oe 
A BARGAIN, 


He asked me for the choicest gift 
’Twas in my power to give; 
I could not say my lover nay, 
And so I bade him live 
Within my heart. 
O, loving heart! 
Thy faith on faith was stayed; 
On bended knee, he promised me 
A price—he has not paid! 








He pledged his honor, and his truth, 
To love till death should part ; 
With love he bought the prize he sought, 
And thus obtained my heart, 
O, happy time! 
O, happy clime, 
Through which we idly strayed! 
What joy was ours, as through the flowers 
A fragrant path we made! 


But soon we reached the outer edge 
Of this our Eden land ; 
Where love had reigned, and haply feigned 
To do the King’s command, 
O, loving heart! 
O, trustful heart! 
How was thy trust betrayed! 
With love he bought the heart he sought, 
—But has the price been paid ? 


If I should live a thousand years, 
I ne'er again should know 
The same regret ; or could forget 
Those days of long ago, 
When first my heart, 
This foolish heart! 
Its choicest wealth displayed ; 
With love ’twas sought, with love ’twas bought, 
—But has the price been paid ? 


The careless tone—the unkind word- 
The changed and chilling, mood, 
Are these the things affection brings, 

To prove its promise good? 
O, foolish heart! 
Be loth to part 
With love, though love entice; 
So sharp a trade with hearts is made, 
That few will pay their price! 
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THE BOOKS WE READ. 


Ir, as has sometimes been said, the laws 
of a nation indicate, with much accuracy, 
its progress in civilization, and intellec- 
tual and moral culture; the remark, we 
think, might now be made with more per- 
tinency of its current literature. For 
whatever may have been true of the le- 
gislation of past times, it certainly would 
not be safe at present to draw very broad 
inferences concerning the real condition 
of a people from the laws enacted by their 
legislators. The rich and influential in 
the community have come to regard mod- 
ern legislation much in the same light as 
did King Philip of Macedon the walls of 
the cities he wished to conquer. It was 
enough for him, he said, if he could only 
succeed in making a breach in them large 
enough for an ass laden with gold to pass 
through. And this is all that now seems 
necessary, in most instances, for either an 
individual or a particular interest or party, 
to secure just such legislation as the exi- 
gencies of the occasion may require. The 
barriers and defences of law are of but slight 
account when a bribe—which may assume 
as many shapes as the fabled Proteus— 
can find so. ready a passage through them, 

But the ‘books of a nation are at this 
day a more reliable index of its character 
than its legislation. Here comes into oper- 
ation the great law of demand and supply. 
Books are produced, as a rule, to meet 
existing and known wants. This is not, 
however, invariably the case. Some are 
written more to gratify an author’s love 
of fame than at the behest of the public. 
A young poet, for instance, feels that he 
has only to display his genius in print in 
order to win the renown of a Byron, a 
Tennyson, or a Longfellow; and the re- 
sult is, he spoils many reams of white 
paper, and assures the book-stalls of anew 
supply of heavy stock. Other men have 
succeeded in convincing themselves, and 
believe they can convince others, that 
their opinions on matters of finance, 
philosophy, or government are of impor- 
tance to the world, and must therefore 
be embodied in a book, which will hand 
down their name to posterity. At least 


the burden lies so heavy upon their hearts, 
that they can find no rest until a public 
judgment is passed upon their pet theo- 
ries; and should they fail to secure that 
wide recognition to which they think 
their opinions justly entitle them, they 
can safely count upon the praise of a few 
admirers. This of itself is a sufficient stim- 
ulus to their industry—an ample reward 
for their efforts. Others still, cherish the 
belief that they have a peculiar aptitude 
to shine in the field of fiction, and the 
result is that they contribute to swell the 
long list of novels that make up the huge 
auction catalogue. 

But such writers as these are no proper 
index of the popular demand for current 
literature. Still it will not do to pass 
them over in silence, or ignore their exis- 
tence. Their individual significance may 
be small, yet the aggregate is by no means 
contemptible. They indicate the rills, 
however obscure or turbid the fountains 
from which they take their rise, that help 
to swell the great stream of literary pro- 
duction. Their vagaries may not inaptly 
be compared to the comets of the solar 
system, completing while slightly dis- 
turbing it. At intervals their odd or 
fanciful opinions, especially if connected 
with the subject of religion, ignite the 
tinder element in society much as a spark 
will the dry leaves of the forest, and pro- 
duce a combustion more or less extended. 
Sometimes these work sad havoc among 
the weak-minded, and those of unstable 
principles, but possibly harming only their 
authors, 

A journalist is oftentimes entertain- 
ed, but more frequently saddened as he 
notices the books which are submitted 
to his critical judgment. He soon learns 
that, as a general thing, their external 
appearance betrays somewhat their in- 
ternal character. For books have a 
physiognomy as well as men. There is 
the ponderous 8vo in black muslin, con- 
taining a serious discussion of grave 
themes — an elaborate commentary on 
Scripture, or perhaps a compendious 
history—which belongs to the conserva- 
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tive, aristocratic class of books, and which 
will be honored with a conspicuous place 
in the library of the theologian or scholar. 
There is the subscription book, portly and 
plethoric, reminding one by its large, 
staring type, of an octogenarian with his 
big spectacles, seemingly very wise and 
profound; or the sprightly looking, gild- 
ed volume, in blue, or green, or red, 
and for which we have a personal friend- 
ship growing out of long familiarity, and 
to which we feel like saying, in the 
language of Webster to the veterans of 
Bunker Hill, “ Venerable men, ye have 
come down to us from a former genera- 
tion.” Then there is the spruce 12mo, 
which we at once see was designed to be 
read with ease, at the fireside or in the 
railroad car, and treating of some matter 
of popular interest, but in its dark muslin 
covers leaving the critic quite in the 
dark as to its real merits, and forcing him 
to do as much at least as to read over a 
single chapter before expressing an 
opinion as to the nature of its contents, 
These may stand as the type of a class 
of men, who with closed lips are often a 
difficult problem to their neighbors, and 
whose words are necessary for the reve- 
lation of their true character. 

Then comes another class that is 
known at first sight, the 12mo novel, 
with a profusion of tinsel, and infinitely 
varied in shades and color. These are 
the dread of critics who have any con- 
scientious estimate of the value of time. 
They form, however, an interesting study 
for the philosophic mind. Such an one 
knows full well their general worthless- 
ness, but he knows also that they form 
the staple reading of thousands; and as 
he sees with what eagerness they are 
devoured by the youth of both sexes, he 
can scarcely repress the frightful calcu- 
lation of the amount of money that has 
been wasted in their production, or the 
time squandered in their perusal, These 
serve to entertain their possessors for a 
few, vacantless hours, and are then cast 
aside like old clothes, which a change in 
fashions has rendered useless, and on 
their way to oblivion find a temporary 
shelter in some corner book-stall. 
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There is still another class of books, 
which carry their characters on their very 
face. These are paper-covered romances 
or novels, ranging from the modest 
12mo to the Victor Hugo huge 8vo, 
with hues varying from brick to orange, 
and ornamented or disfigured with wood- 
cuts, portraits, mottoes, &c., designed to 
arrest the attention and gratify the per- 
verted taste of those who find pleasure 
in such productions. Books like these— 
if indeed they deserve the name in their 
undignified dishabille—are on the whole 
perhaps the most nauseous things for a 
sober-minded critic to encounter. He 
instinctively turns away from them. 
They are not gold leaf, beaten thin from 
asingle grain of the precious metal; they 
are rather tin foil or lead rolled down to 
such tenuity that a single breath would 
rend them, and possessing no intrinsic 
value. The idea that tens of thousands 
read such stuff as this by the light of 
the midnight lamp, to the detriment of 
sight, health, peace of mind, and fre- 
quently principle, is simply appalling. 
The market should be closed to all such 
productions. Or if sold at all, they 
should be labelled, as are certain poison- 
ous drugs, so that no one can mistake 
their character. Though they contain 
more opium than strychnine, still wher- 
ever they go they can work nothing but 
mischief. What false ideal worlds do 
they create, to which the feelings, the 
tastes, the imaginations and the purposes 
of the reader adjust themselves! And 
just in proportion as they accept as real 
the painted images of the author, are 
they unfitted for the stern realities of 
the world in which they dwell. So far 
as the soul yields to these influences, it 
becomes distorted and mis-shapen. It 
creates for itself inevitable disappoint- 
ments, and the discontent which springs 
up sours the temper, and disqualifies the 
individual for the proper duties of life. 
Many of the heroes of our popular 
romances and novels are of just that 
peculiar and impracticable class whom 
peaceable and orderly society would be 
thankful to dispense with, It disowns 
them as models for the everyday expe- 
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rience of mankind, and recognizes them 
as simply abnormal, when they are not 
detestable. 

Now works of this kind are not to be 
ignored or passed by, on the ground that 
they produce no appreciable influence. 
On the contrary, it is widespread and 
disastrous. They are extensively read, 
as published statistics prove, and as their 
own soiled and well-worn appearance tes- 
tifies. Ainsworth's “Jack Shepherd” 
has made a multitude of heroic thieves, 
as their own confessions witness, having 
educated them in their youth to the false 
belief that the highest virtue is to bid de- 
fiance to all the restraints of law, and 
trample on all the common virtues on 
which the welfare of society depends. 
The susceptible age of the readers of this 
class of fiction, renders it the more perni- 
cious. Were they persons of mature 
years, or independent thinkers, they 
might discriminate more readily between 
the chaff and the wheat. But they are 
the young and _inconsiderate—those 
whose tastes are unformed, whose char- 
acters are still plastic, and who are at 
that transition period in life, when the 
impressions received are apt to become 
permanent, with the strong probability 
that they will carry their distorted notions 
through all their future years. They thus 
become not only unfitted for the respon- 
sibilities of practical life, but it will be 
well if, dissatisfied with their condition, 
and with their morals vitiated, they do 
not prove in the end a pest to society. 

A scarcely less severe judgment, in 
some respects, many would be disposed 
to pronounce upon the class of books de- 
signed especially for youth, which are 
written with a laudable purpose, and 
which frequently contain good moral or 
religious instruction. Some few may be 
read with profit, but their warp and woof 
are fiction, and as they are so rapidly 
multiplied by the press of the country, 
their infliction is only less grievous than 
the plagues of Egypt. Their standard 
style is the 16mo, with variously colored 
muslin covers, set off by a few indiffer- 
ent wood-cuts, and with well-leaded pa- 
ges, whose perusal leaves neither a sense 
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of weariness nor satisfaction to the reader, 
who has, perhaps, already devoured scores 
of equally flimsy productions, 

Now it is not difficult to predict what 
must be the result where youth are 
trained to a fondness for this kind of lit- 
erature. They read merely for the sake 
of the story, and for nothing else. The 
goodishness of the book is the salvo to 
their consciences for perusing it on the 
Sabbath, just as it has served to recom- 
mend it to Committees as worthy a place 
on the shelves of the Sunday school libra- 
ry. Most of these books contain the smal- 
lest possible amount of profitable truth, 
and but little, if anything, to form a truly 
manly, robust Christian character. Read 
hastily, and in great numbers, each can 
only leave the faintest ripple mark on the 
memory ; and if at the end of a year, more 
than the mere name can be recalled, it is 
a marvel, The minds of our children are 
thus made a beaten path for many hoofs, 
and each succeeding one tramples out the 
track or impression of its predecessor. 
A taste, moreover, is thus formed that 
rejects more substantial food. Facts 
and principles are too dry and uninterest- 
ing to secure attention; and the mind 
wearies of every subject that requires 
thought, and never acquires the muscle 
and gristle of robust, manly strength. It 
is an education that enervates, and leaves 
it weak and infantile. We doubt not 
that we express the feeling of thousands 
of parents in wishing that nine-tenths of 
the books in even our Sunday-school li- 
braries were committed to the flames, 
and the youthful mind left more free to 
deal with themes and scenes in which 
more of Scripture truth is embodied, and 
to be brought face to face with the trials, 
and struggles, and triumphs of those who 
are living or have lived the life of faith 
in the Son of God. Whatwe would have, 
is more of the Spartan element in our 
processes of education, only of a Chris- 
tian, not a heathen type. The favorite 
scheme of too many now seems to be that 
youth shall be kept blissfully ignorant of 
the stern, uncompromising principles and 
duties which they must sooner or later 
encounter, and be borne to heaven on 
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“flowery beds of ease;” and conse- 
quently the granite points of duty and of 
doctrine are covered over with all the 
picturesque beauty and prettinesses of 
style that prove so attractive to shallow 
minds, 

We know the excuse is made that the 
public demand these juvenile works of 
fiction, and that if one publisher declines 
to furnish them, others will do it, This 
may be admitted, and still not furnish 
the justification sought; since those who 
now offer the plea have, by their own 
acts, largely created the taste which 
they claim the privilege of gratifying. 
Our difficulty is not specially with the 
multiplication of juvenile books, but with 
their character, and the unbecoming con- 
cession made to the vicious popular de- 
mand, There are some writers whose 
names give assurance that the right kind 
of literature is attainable, and that the 
public is capable of appreciating it—books 
in which the reader finds all the neces- 
sary interest in the story, but which con- 
vey truth—the truth of fact, history, doc- 
trine, or a wise experience, and that too 
in an impressive manner. The attempt 
to name the writers of this class of books 
would be considered invidious, since some 
worthy of honorable mention would in- 
evitably be overlooked. Surely the suc- 
cess of the few proves, however, that the 
world, at this late age, is not so deficient 
in genius, that if parents and teachers 
should use a proper discrimination and as- 
sert their just prerogatives, such a demand 
might not be created for a better class of 
children’s books, as would stimulate our 
authors to supply it. We might not be 
favored with another inimitable allegory, 
such as Bunyan penned, or a new and 
more perfect story of the Robinson Cru- 
soe type, but we might at least have 
books almost equally adapted to charm 
and instruct, with vivid pictures of truth 
and life, which would fix themselves in 
the memory of children, As it is, we are 
pained when we think of the bran instead 
of the wheaten-flour that our youth must 
eat, or else go hungry; and of the viti- 
ated taste that calls for the present 
enormous supply of skim-milk literature 
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that deluges our Sunday-schools and our 
homes, 

It were easy to show that others feel 
quite as deeply as we do on this sub- 
ject. A discriminating writer “ on Sun- 
day-school literature ”’says: “We have 
often been pained to find so large a pro- 
portion of these books of a wholly fic- 
titious character. Now we know that 
books for children ought not to be too 
didactic and elaborate, but simple and 
childlike in spirit and style. But must 
we then draw so largely upon the ima- 
gination for religious juvenile instruc- 
tion? Our Sunday-school libraries are 
crammed with moral chaff, where it re- 
quires all the powers of mature wisdom 
to find the few grains of truth concealed 
therein. These little volumes usually 
purport to teach a certain moral by de- 
tailing the life of some good being, which 
the author's fancy has made. They speak 
of men, women, and children who have 
never lived, of good deeds never done, of 
a piety which the writer has made, The 
little particle of gold is hammered and 
beaten out into a leaf inconceivably thin, 
too delicate for any one to grasp. The 
little drop of wine is diluted with so 
much ‘milk and water,’ that all the flavor 
and virtue are lost. They excite a great 
passion for reading, but only this kind 
of reading. Children eagerly pore over 
one and two books every week, some- 
times read at one Sunday afternoon-sit- 
ting, and so far as our experience goes, 
we cannot find one in ten who can give 
us two ideas from a whole volume. The 
great mass of these books have nothing 
to remember, nothing to nourish, only a 
pious tissue of fancy’s weaving, a dish of 
moral ‘ floating island.’ ” 

One of the most imperative needs of 
our current literature is a class of books, 
which, while keeping clear of the license 
of fiction on the one hand, and*dry, ge- 
neral statements on the other, will com- 
bine a genial humor with pure morals, and 
a proper reverence for sacred things. Of 
theological treatises and volumes of ser- 
mons we have a large supply, but we 
fear the day has gone by when these can 
form the staple of popular reading. The 
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vast majority hear all they want of these 
subjects on the Sabbath, and could 
scarcely be tempted to peruse books of 
this character, though set off by the elo- 
quence of a Chalmers or a Robert Hall. 
The old Puritan taste for such things is 
dying ont, if not already dead. But what 
is to take the place of that which was the 
standard literature of our fathers is a 
serious question, and not easily answered. 
We can say, however, it must not be a 
literature that falsifies Christian history, 
or decries the doctrines of the Bible. 
Nor must it be a literature exclusively 
religious on the one hand, nor atheisti- 
cally secular on the other. The journal- 
ist looks almost in vain for that class of 
books, which, were they only plentiful 
enough, would soon create a demand 
that would make them popular. Occa- 
sionally a volume is given to the world 
like that of “ Rab and his Friends,” or like 
Hugh Miller’s “ My Schools and School- 
masters,” and he feels that tleese and simi- 
lar works are entitled to popular recog- 
nition; and he deeply regrets that this 
class of productions appear so infrequently 
as to resemble angel's visits, and as a con- 
sequence fail to make that impression on 
the public that would follow a larger and 
fuller supply. 

The popular taste at present runs, per- 
haps, too much in the line of broad hu- 
mor, to relish the more genial and refined 
article. Orpheus C. Kerr, Petroleum V. 
Nasby, Josh Billings, or Artemus Ward, 
find a host of admirers, where the author 
of “ Rab and his Friends " would have to 
wait long for a hearing. We would not 
be understood as finding fault with a 
limited amount of the condiments which 
these men so lavishly furnish; but we 
do object decidedly to being set down, 
day after day, to a table furnished with 
no better and more invigorating food 
than they supply. Laughing gas may 
have its place, but it is not the kind of 
atmosphere we wish to breathe always, 
nor the kind of air which we wish to see 
diffused through the homes of our land. 
It is not a good or wise thing to keep a 
man ever ona grin, The evil is not so 
much that it is undignified and indeco- 
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rous, as that it is low-lived and morally 
depressing. We do not want any ele- 
ment taken from the air which healthy 
lungs demand, nor are we willing that 
any single element should exist in such 
undue proportions as to neutralize the 
proper influence of the others, The fact 
that a certain class of books have multi- 
plied so greatly within the past few years 
indicates an unhealthy demand which 
needs to be checked. 

We do not believe in the wisdom or 
justice of leaving all the wit or humor in 
the world to be monopolized by a god- 
less secularism ; since here is a field which 
sanctified genius may profitably cultivate, 
As human nature is constituted it cannot 
safely be abandoned. The cause of truth 
has not unfrequently been greatly in- 
debted to those who could laugh down 
error, or hold it up to merited contempt. 
These have shown that there is nothing 
weaker or more vulnerable than wicked- 
ness when punctured by a witty retort, 
for the moment it is rendered ridiculous 
its power of evil is well-nigh destroyed, 
But the wit here, as elsewhere, must be 
combined with wisdom, and humor should 
be the flavor of, not the substitute for 
truth. 

But it is far easier to discern what the 
world needs in the way of literature than 
te supply that need. We can better 
state our impressions as to the character of 
the reading that would be best for the 
community than furnish the precise quali- 
ty for itsright education. Still, this is no 
reason why the jourualist should not point 
out the deteriorating influence of much of 
what is constantly issuing from the press, 
and which takes a form oftentimes too 
minute, or too humble, to command gen- 
eral attention. He may turn away with 
disgust from books of which he questions 
the propriety of giving even the title, 
and the perusal of which he would regard 
as an unpardonable waste of time; but 
he is aware that these books will have a 
wide circulation through railroad cars, 
news-dealers, libraries, and second-hand 
book-stalls, and accomplish a work of 
mischief that figures cannot compute. 
While the few are laboriously building 
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high the banks and levees to keep back 
the swollen tide of evil passion and vice, 
the dam they build is undermined, or 
honey-combed by some insidious publica- 
tion, which the good and virtuous consider 
beneath their notice. Thus the mischief is 
working unseen and in the dark, and ere 
the public 4re aware the evil is done, and 
the foundations of morality are swept 
away. 

We oftentimes deprecate, and that 
justly, the pernicious influence of one 
corrupt, bad man, But in a single book 
may be embodied the power of a legion of 
profligates and robbers. While innocency 
sleeps, hundreds of lamps are shedding 
their sickly rays upon the pages of works 
of fiction, which glow with scenes of pas- 
sion and guilty intrigues, by which the 
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tastes and principles of thousands of our 
youth are corrupted, These processions 
or ranks of literary forces are heralded by 
no drum-beat or trumpet-blast, yet their 
march is strewed by the wrecks of those 
whose moral life they have extinguished. 
There is something almost sublime in the 
scope as well as the method of the evil 
they effect ; at one time wrenching away 
the pillars of principle from the soul, and 
again imperceptibly undermining at once 
both youthful promise and immortal hope, 
The mischief of abad man’s example may 
possibly be estimated by its visible effects 
upon the society around him, but who 
can compute the evil wrought by a bad 
book, as it traverses the land from one 
end to the other, and passes down from 
generation to generation ! 


——— -# ee 


FROUDE ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 179.) 


Bor it is only fair, if I quarrel alike with 
those who go forward and those who 
stand still, to offer an opinion of my own. 
If I call other people’s systems absurd, in 
justice I must give them a system of my 
own to retort upon, Well, then, to recur 
once more to my question. Before we 
begin to build, let us have a plan of the 
house that we would construct. Before 
we begin to train a boy’s mind, I will try 
to explain what I, for my part, would de- 
sire to see done with it, 

I will take the lowest scale first. I ac- 
cept without qualification the first princi- 
ple of our forefathers, that every boy born 
into the world should be put in the way 
of maintaining himself in honest indepen- 
dence. No education which does not 
make this its first aim is worth any- 
thing at all, There are but three ways of 
living, as some one has said; by working, 
by begging, or by stealing. Those who 
do not work, disguise itin whatever pretty 
language we please, are doing one of the 
othertwo, A poor man’s child is brought 
here with no will of his own, We have 
no right to condemn him to be a mendi- 
cant or a rogue; he may fairly demand 
therefore to be put in the way of earning 
his bread by labor, The practical neces- 
sities must take precedence of the intel- 
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lectual, A tree must be rooted in the soil 
before it can bear flowers and fruit. A 
man must learn to stand upright upon his 
own feet, to respect himself, to be inde- 
pendent of charity or accident. It is on 
this basis only that any superstructure of 
intellectual cultivation worth having can 
possibly be built. The old apprentice- 
ship therefore was, in my opinion, an ex- 
cellent system, as the world used to be. 
The Ten Commandments and a handicraft 
made a good and wholesome equipment to 
commence lifewith. Times are changed. 
The apprentice plan broke down: partly 
because it was abused for purposes of 
tyranny; partly because employers did 
not care to be burdened with boys whose 
labor was unprofitable; partly because it 
opened no road for exceptional clever 
lads to rise into higher positions; they 
were started in a groove from which they 
could never afterwards escape. 

Yet the original necessities remain un- 
changed, The Ten Commandments are 
as obligatory as ever, and practical ability, 
the being able to do something and not 
merely to answer questions, must still be 
the backbone of the education of every 
boy who has to earn his bread by manual 
labor. 

Add knowledge afterwards as much as 
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you will, but let it be knowledge which 
will lead to the doing better each particu- 
lar work which a boy is practising, and 
every fraction of it will thus be useful 
to him; and if he has it in him to rise, 
there is no fear but he will find opportu- 
nity. The poet Coleridge once said that 
every man might have two versions of 
his Bible; one the book that he read, the 
other the trade that he pursued; he could 
find perpetual illustrations of every Bible 
truth in the thoughts which his occupa- 
tion might open to him. I would say, 
less fancifully, that every honest occupa- 
tion to which a man sets his hand would 
raise him into a philosopher if he mastered 
all the knowledge that belonged to his 
craft. 

Every occupation, even the meanest— 
I don’t say the scavenger’s or the chim- 
ney-sweep’s—but every productive occu- 
pation which adds anything to the capital 
of makind, if followed assiduously with a 
desire to understand everything connected 
with it, is an ascending stair whose sum- 
mit is nowhere, and from the successive 
steps of which the horizon of knowledge 
perpetually enlarges. Take the lowest 
and most unskilled labor of all, that of 
the peasant in the field. The peasant’s 
business is to make the earth grow 
food; the elementary rules of his art 
are the simplest, and the rude practice 
of it the easiest; yet between the worst 
agriculture and the best lies agricultural 
chemistry, the application of machinery, 
the laws of the economy of force, and the 
most curious problems of physiology. 
Each step of knowledge gained in these 
things can be immediately applied and 
realized. Each point of thescience which 
the laborer masters will make him not only 
a wiser but a better workman; and will 
either lift him, ifhe is ambitious, to a higher 
position, or make him more intelligent and 
more valuable if he remains where he is. 
If he be one of Lord Brougham’s geniuses, 
he need not go to the Novum Organon; 
there is no direction in which his own 
subject will not lead him,if he cares to 
follow it, to the furthest boundary of 
thought, Only I insist on this, that in- 
formation shall go along with practice, 
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and the man’s work become more profit- 
able while he himself becomes wiser. He 
may then go far, or he may stop short; 
but whichever he do, what he has gained 
will be real gain, and become part and 
parcel of himself. 

It sounds like mockery to talk thus of 
the possible prospects of the toil-worn 
drudge who drags his limbs at the day’s 
end to his straw pallet, sleeps heavily, and 
wakes only to renew the weary round, I 
am but comparing two systems of educa- 
tion, from each of which the expected re- 
sults may be equally extravagant. I mean 
only that if there is to be this voice roll- 
ing over chaos again, ushering in a millen- 
nium, the way to it lies through indus- 
trial teaching, where the practical under- 
lies the intellectual, The millions must 
ever be condemned to toil with their 
hands, or the race will cease to exist. 
The beneficent light, when it comes, will 
be a light which will make labor more 
productive by being more scientific; which 
will make the humblest drudgery not ur- 
worthy of a human being, by making it 
at the same time an exercise to his mind. 

I spoke of the field laborer, I might 
have gone through the catalogue of man- 
ual craftsmen, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
bricklayers, tailors, cobblers, fishermen, 
what you will. The same rule applies to 
them all, Detached facts on miscellane- 
ous subjects, as they are taught at a mod- 
ern school, are like separate letters of 
endless alphahets. You may load the 
mechanical memory with them till it be- 
comes a marvel of retentiveness. Your 
young prodigy may amaze examiners, 
and delight inspectors. His achievements 
may be emblazoned in blue-books, and 
furnish matter for flattering reports on the 
excellence of our educational system; 
and all this while you have been feeding 
him with chips of granite. But arrange 
your letters into words, and each word 
becomes a thought, a symbol waking in 
the mind an image of areal thing. Group 
your words into sentences, and thought 
is married to thought and produces other 
thoughts, and the chips of granite become 
soft bread, wholesome, nutritious, and in- 
vigorating. “Teach your boys subjects 
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which they can only remember mechani- 
cally, and you teach them nothing which 
it is worth their while to know. Teach 
them facts and principles which they can 
apply and use in the work of their lives; 
and if the object be to give your clever 
working lads a chance of rising to be- 
come Presidents of the United States, or 
millionaires with palaces and powdered 
footmen, the ascent into those blessed 
conditions will be easier and healthier, 
along the track of an instructed industry, 
than by the paths which the most keen- 
ly sharpened wits would be apt to choose 
for themselves. 

To pass to the next scale, which more 
properly concerns us here. As the world 
requires handicrafts, so it requires: those 
whose work is with the brain, or with 
brain and hand combined—doctors, law- 
yers, engineers, ministers of religion. 
Bodies become deranged, affairs become 
deranged, sick souls require their sores 
to be attended to; and so arise the 
learned professions, to one or other of 
which I presume that most of you whom 
I am addressing intend to belong. Well, 
to the education for the professions I would 
apply the same principle. The student 
should learn at the University what will 
enable him to earn his living as soon af- 
ter he leaves it as possible. I am well 
aware that a professional education can- 
not be completed at a University; but 
it is true also that with every profession 
there is a theoretic or scientific ground- 
work which can be learnt nowhere so 
well, and, if those precious years are 
wasted on what is useless, will never be 
learnt properly at all. You are going to 
be a lawyer: you must learn Latin, for 
you cannot understand the laws of Scot- 
land without it; but if you must learn 
another language, Norman French will 
be more useful to you than Greek, and 
the Acts of Parliament of Scotland more 
important reading than Livy or Thucy- 
dides. Are you to be a doctor?—you 
must learn Latin too; but néither Thu- 
cydides nor the Acts of Parliament will 
be of use to you—you must learn chem- 
istry; and if you intend hereafter to keep 
on a level with your science, you must 
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learn modern French and German, and 
learn them thoroughly well, for mistakes « 
in your work are dangerous. 

Are you to be an engineer? You 
must work now, when you have time, at 
mathematics, You will make no progress 
without it. You must work at chem- 
istry; it is the grammar of all physical 
scierttes, and there is hardly one of the 
physical sciences with which you may 
not require to be acquainted. The world 
is wide, and Great Britain is a small 
crowded island. You may wait long for 
employment here. Your skill will be 
welcomed abroad: therefore now also, 
while you have time, learn French, or 
Russian, or Chinese, or Turkish. The 
command of any one of these languages 
will secure to an English or Scotch en- 
gineer instant and unbounded occupation. 

The principle that I advocate is of the 
earth, earthy. I am quite aware of it. 
We are ourselves made of earth; our 
work is on the earth; and most of us are 
commonplace people, who are obliged to 
make the most of our time. History, po- 
etry, logic, moral philosophy, classical 
literature, are excellent as ornament. If 
you care for such things, they may be 
the amusement of your leisure hereafter ; 
but they will not help you to stand on 
your feet and walk alone; and no one is 
properly a man till he can do that. You 
cannot learn everything; the objects of 
knowledge have multiplied beyond the 
powers of the strongest mind to keep 
pace with them all. You must choose 
among them, and the only reasonable 
guide to choice in such matters is utility. 
The old saying, Non multa sed multum, 
becomes every day more pressingly true. 
If we mean to thrive, we must take one 
line and rigidly and sternly confine our 
energies to it. Am I told that it will 
make men into machines? I answer 
that no men are machines who are doing 
good work conscientiously and honestly, 
with the fear of their Maker before them. 
And if a doctor or a lawyer has it in him 
to become a great man, he can ascend 
through his profession to any height to 
which his talents are equal. All that is 
open to the handicraftsman is open to. 
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him, only that he starts a great many 


. rounds higher up the ladder. 


What I deplore in our present higher 
education is the devotion of so much ef- 
fort and so many precious years to sub- 


| jects which have no practical bearing 


upon life. We had a theory at Oxford 
that our system, however defective in 
many ways, yet developed in us gome 
especially precious human qualities. Clas- 
sics and philosophy are called there liters 
humaniores. They are supposed to have 
an effect on character, and to be special- 
ly adapted for creating ministers of reli- 
gion. The training of clergymen is, if 
anything, the special object of Oxford 
teaching. All arrangements are made 
with a view to it. The heads of colle- 
ges, the resident fellows, tutors, profes- 
sors are, with rare exceptions, ecclesias- 
tics themselves. 

Well, then, if they have hold of the 
right idea, the effect ought to have been 
considerable. We have had thirty years 
of unexampled clerical activity among 
us: churches have been doubled; theo- 
logical books, magazines, reviews, news- 
papers have been poured out by the hun- 
dreds of thousands; while by the side 
of it there has sprung up an equally as- 
tonishing development of moral dishon- 
esty. From the great houses in the City 
of London to the village grocer, the com- 
mercial life of England has been saturated 
with fraud. So deep has it gone that a 
strictly honest tradesman can hardly hold 
his ground against competition. ° You 
can no longer trust that any article that 
you buy is the thing which it pretends 
to be. We have false weights, false 
measures, cheating and shoddy every- 
where. Yet the clergy have seen all this 
grow up in absolute indifference; and 
the great question which at this me- 


. ment is agitating the Church of England 


is the color of ecciesiastical petticoats. 
Many a hundred sermons have I heard 
in England, many a dissertation on the 
mysteries of the faith, on the divine mission 
of the clergy, on apostolical succession, 
on bishops, and justification, and the theo- 
ry of good works, and verbal inspiration, 
and the efficacy of the sacraments; but 


never, during these thirty wonderful years, 
never one that I can recollect on common 
honesty, or those primitive command- 
ments, Thou shalt not lie, and Thou shalt 
not steal. 

The late Bishop Blomfield used to tell a 
story of his having been once late in life at 
the University Church at Cambridge, and 
of having seen a verger there whom he 
remembered when he was himself an 
undergraduate. The Bishop said he was 
glad to see him looking so well at such a 
greatage. ‘Oh yes, my Lord,” the fellow 
said, “I have much to be grateful for, I 
have heard every sermon which has been 
preached in this church for fifty years, and, 
thank God, I am a Christian still.” 

Classical philosophy, classical history 
and literature, taking, as they do, no hold 
upon the living hearts and imagination of 
men in this modern age, leave their work- 
ing intelligence a prey to wild imagina- 
tions, and make them incapable of really 
understanding the world in which they 
ive. If the clergy knew as much of the 
history of England and Scotland as they 
know about Greece and Rome, if they had 
been ever taught to open their eyes and 
see what is actually round them instead 
of groping among books to find what men 
did or thought at Alexandria or Constan- 
tinople fifteen hundred years ago, they 
would grapple more effectively with the 
moral pestilence which is poisoning all 
the air. 
~ But it was not this that I came here to 
speak of. What I insist upon is, generally, 
that in a country like ours, where each 
child that is born among us finds every 
acre of land appropriated, a universal ‘‘ Not 
yours” setupon the rich things with which 
he is surrounded, anda government which, 
unlike those of old Greece or modern 
China, does not permit superfluous babies 
to be strangled—such a child, I say, since 
he is required to live, has a right to de- 
mand such teaching as shall enable him to 
live with honesty, and take such a place 
in society as belongs to the faculties which 
he has brought with him, It is a right 
which was recognized in one shape or 
another by our ancestors. It must be re- 
cognized now and always, if we are not 
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to become amutinousrabble, And it ought 
to be the guiding principle of all education, 
high and low. We have not to look any 
longer to this island only. There is an 
abiding place now for Englishmen and 
Scots wherever our flag is flying. This 
narrow Britain, once our only home, has 
become the breeding-place and nursery of 
a race which is spreading over the world. 
Year after year we are swarming as the 
bees swarm; and year after year, and I 
hope more and more, high-minded young 
men of all ranks will prefer free air and 
free elbow-room for mind and body to the 
stool and desk of the dingy office, the ill- 
paid drudgery of the crowded ranks of 
the professions, or the hopeless labor of 
our home farmsteads and workshops. 
Education always should contemplate 
this larger sphere, and cultivate the capa- 
cities which will command success there. 
Britain may yet have a future before it 
grander than its past: instead of a coun- 
try standing alone, complete in itself, it 
may become the metropolis of an enor- 
mous and coherent empire: but on this 
condition only, that her children, when 
they leave her shores, shall look back upon 
her, not—like the poor Irish when they 
fly to America—as astepmother who gave 
them stones for bread, but as a mother to 
whose care and nurture they shall owe 
their after prosperity. Whether this shall 
be so, whether England has reached its 
highest point of greatness, and will now 
descend to a second place among the na- 
tions, or whether it has yet before it an- 
other era of brighter glory, depends on 
ourselves, and depends more than any- 
thing on the breeding which we give to 
our children, The boy that is kindly nur- 
tured, and wisely taught and assisted to 
make his way in life, does not forget his 
father and his mother. He is proud of his 
family, and jealous for the honor of the 
name that he bears. If the millior lads 
that swarm in our towns and villages are 
so trained that at home or in the colo- 
nies they can provide for themselves, with- 
out passing first through a painful interval 
of suffering, they will be loyal wherever 
they may be; good citizens at home, and 
still Englishmen and Scots on the Cana- 
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dian lakes or in New Zealand. Our island 
shores will be stretched till they cover 
half the globe. It was not so that we 
colonized America, and we are reaping 
now the reward of our carelessness. We 
sent America our convicts. We sent Ame- 
rica our Pilgrim Fathers, flinging them out 
as worse than felons. We said to the Irish 
cottier, You are a burden upon the rates; 
go finda home elsewhere. Had we offered 
him a home in the enormous territories 
that belong to us, we might have sent him 
to places where he would have been no 
burden but a blessing. But we bade him 
carelessly go where he would, and shift 
as he could for himself; he went with a 
sense of burning wrong, and he left a root 
of bitterness behind him, Injustice and 
heedlessness have borne their proper fruits. 
We have raised up against us a mighty 
empire to be the rival, it may be the suc- 
cessful rival, of our power. 

Loyalty, love of kindred, love of coun- 
try, we know not what we are doing 
when we trifle with feelings the most pre- 
cious and beautiful that belong to us— 
most beautiful, most enduring, most hard 
to be obliterated—yet feelings which, 
when they are obliterated, cannot change 
to neutrality and cold friendship. Ame- 
ricans still, in spite of themselves, speak 
of England as home. They tell us they 
must be our brothers or our enemies, and 
which of the two they will ultimately be 
is still uncertain. 

I beg your pardon for this digression ; 
but there are subjects on which we feel 
sometimes compelled to speak in season 
and out of it. 

To go back. 

I shall be asked whether, after all, this 
earning our living, this getting on in the 
world, are not low objects for human be- 
ings to set before themselves. Is not 
spirit more than matter? Is there no such 
thing as pure intellectual culture ? ‘ Philo- 
sophy,’ says Novalis, ‘ will bake no bread, 
but it gives us our souls; it gives us 
Heaven; it gives us knowledge of those 
grand truths which concern us as immor- 
tal beings.’ Was it not said, ‘Take no 
thought what yeshall eat, or what ye shall 
drink, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed? 
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Your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things. Behold the 
lilies of the field, they toil not, neither do 
they spin, Yet Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.’ Is this 
adream? No; indeed! But such direc- 
tions as these are addressed only to a few; 
and perhaps fewer still have heart to fol- 
low them. If you choose the counsels 
of perfection, count the cost, and under- 
stand what they mean. I knewa stu- 
dent once from whose tongue dropped the 
sublimest of sentiments; who was never 
weary of discoursing on beauty and truth 
and lofty motives; who seemed to be 
longing for some gulf to jump into, like 
the Roman Curtius—some ‘fine opening 
for a young man’ into which to plunge 
and devote himself for the benefit of man- 
kind, Yet he was running all the while 
into debt, squandering the money on idle 
luxuries which his father was sparing out 
of a narrow income to give him acollege 
education; dreaming of martyrdom, and 
unable to sacrifice a single pieasure? 

Consider to whom the words which I 
quoted were spoken ; not to all the dis- 
ciples, but to the Apostles who were 
about to wander over the world as mis- 
sionaries, 

High above all occupations which have 
their beginning and end in the seventy 
years of mortal life, stand undoubtedly 
the unproductive callings which belong to 
spiritual culture. Only, let not those who 
say we will devote ourselves to truth, to 
wisdom, to science, to art, expect to be 
rewarded with the wages of the other 
professions, 

University education in England was 
devoted to spiritual culture, and assumed 
its present character in consequence ; but, 
as I told you before, it taught originally 
the accompanying necessary lesson of 
poverty. The ancient scholar lived, dur- 
ing his course, upon alms—alms either 
from living patrons, or founders and bene- 
factors, But the scale of his allowance 
provided for no indulgences; either he 
learnt something besides his Latin, or he 
learnt to endure hardship. And if a Uni- 
versity persists in teaching nothing but 
what it calls the humanities, it is bound 
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to insist also on rough clothing, hard beds, 
and common food. For myself, I admire 
that ancient rule of the Jews that every 
man, no matter of what grade or calling, 
shall learn some handicraft ; that the man 
of intellect, while, like St. Paul, he is 
teaching the world, yet, like St. Paul, may 
be burdensome to no one, A man was 
not considered entitled to live if he could 
not keep himself from starving. Surely 
those University men who had taken hon- 
ors, breaking stones on an Australian 
road, were sorry spectacles ; and still more 
sorry and disgraceful is the outcry com- 
ing by every mail from our colonies: 
‘Send us no more of what you call educa- 
ted men ; send us smiths, masons, carpen- 
ters, day laborers; all of those will thrive, 
will earn their eight, ten, or twelve shil- 
lings a day; but your educated man is a 
log on our hands; he loafs in uselessness 
till his means are spent, he then turns 
billiard-marker, enlists as a soldier, or 
starves.’. It hurts no intellect to be able 
to make a door or hammer a horse-shoe ; 
and if you can do’either of these, you have 
nothing to fear from fortune. ‘I will 
work with my hands, and keep my brain 
for myself,’ said some one proudly, when 
it was proposed to him that he should 
make a profession of literature. Spinoza, 
the most powerful intellectual worker that 
Europe has produced during the last two 
centuries, waving aside the pensions and 
legacies that were thrust upon him, chose 
to maintain himself by grinding object- 
glasses for microscopes and telescopes. 
If a son of mine told me that he wished 
to devote himself to intellectual pursuits, 
I would act as I should act if he wished 
to make an imprudent marriage. I would 
absolutely prohibit him for a time, till the 
firmness of his purpose had been tried, Ir 
he stood the test, and showed real talent, 
I would insist that he should in some way 
make himself independent of the profits . 
of intellectual work for subsistence. Schol- 
ars and philosophers were originally 
clergymen. Nowadays a great many 
people whose tendencies lie in the cleri- 
cal direction yet for various reasons shrink 
from the obligations which the office im- 
They take, therefore, to litera- 


poses, 
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ture, and attempt and expect ‘to make a 
profession of it, 

Now, without taking a transcendental 
view of the matter, literature happens to 
be the only occupation in which the wa- 
ges are not in proportion to the goodness 
of the work done, It is not that they 
are generally, small, but the adjustment 
of them is awry. It is true that in all call- 
ings nothing great will be produced if the 
first object be what you can make by 
them. To do what you do well should 
be the first thing, the wages the second; 
but except in the instances of which I am 
speaking, the rewards of a man are in pro- 
portion to his skill and industry. The 
best carpenter receives the highest pay. 
The better he works, the better for his 
prospects, The best lawyer, the best doc- 
tor commands most practice and makes 
the largest fortune, But with literature, 
a differeut element is introduced into the 
problem. The present rule on which 
authors are paid is by the page and the 
sheet; the more words the more pay. It 
ought to be exactly the reverse. Great 
poetry, great philosophy, great scientific 
discovery, every intellectual production 
which has genius, work, and permanence 
in it, is the fruit of long thought and pa- 
tient and painful elaboration. Work of 
this kind, done hastily, would be better 
not done at all. When completed, it will 
be small in bulk; it will address itself for 
along time to the few and not to the 
many. The reward for it will not be 
measurable, and not obtainable in money 
except after many generations, when the 
brain out of which it was spun haslong re- 
turned to itsdust. Only by accident is a 
work of genius immediately popular, in 
the sense of being widely bought. No 
collected edition of Shakespeare's plays 
was demanded in Shakespeare’s life. Mil- 
ton received five pounds for ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ The distilled essence of the thought 
of Bishop Butler, the greatest prelate that 
the English Church ever produced, fills a 
moderate-sized octavo volume; Spinoza’s 
works, including his surviving letters, fill 
but three ; and though they have revolu- 
tionized the philosophy of Europe, have 
no attractions for the multitude. A real- 
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ly great man has to create the taste with 
which he is to be enjoyed. There are 
splendid exceptions of merit eagerly re- 
cognized and early rewarded—our hon- 
ored English Laureate for instance, Al- 
fred Tennyson, or your own countryman 
Thomas Carlyle. Yet even Tennyson 
waited through ten years of depreciation 
before poems which are now on every 
one’s lips passed into a second edition. 
Carlyle, whose transcendent powers were 
welcomed in their infancy by Goethe, who 
long years ago was recognized by states- 
men and thinkers in both hemispheres as 
the most remarkable of living men; yet, 
if success be measured by what has been 
paid him for his services, stands far below 
your Belgravian novelist. A hundred 
years hence, perhaps, people at large will 
begin to understand how vast a man has 
been among them. 

If you make literature a trade to live 
by, you will be tempted always to take 
your talents to the most profitable market; 
and the most profitable market will be no 
assurance to you that you are making a 
noble or even a worthy use of them. 
Better a thousand times, if your object 
is to advance your position in life, that 
you should choose some other calling of 
which making money is a legitimate aim, 
and where your success will vary as the 
goodness of your work; better for your- 
selves, for your consciences, for your own 
souls, as we used to say, and for the 
world you live in. 

Therefore, I say, if any of you, choose 
this mode of spending your existence, 
choose it deliberately, with a full know- 
ledge of what you are doing. Reconcile 
yourselves to the condition of the old 
scholars. Make up your minds to be 
poor: care only for what is true and 
right and good, On those conditions 
you may add something real to the intel- 
lectual stock of mankind, and mankind in 
return may perhaps give you bread 
enough to live upon, though bread ex- 
tremely thinly spread with butter, 

I have detained you long, but I cannot 
close without a few more general words, 
We live in times of change—political 
change, intellectual change, change of all 
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kinds. You whose minds are active, 
especially such of you as give yourselves 
much to speculation, will be drawn in- 
evitably into profoundly interesting yet 
perplexing questions, of which our fa- 
thers and grandfathers knew nothing. 
Practical men engaged in business take 
formulas for granted. They cannot be 
for ever running to first principles, They 
hate to see established opinions disturb- 
ed. Opinions, however, will and must 
be disturbed from time to time. There 
is no help for it. The minds of ardent 
and clever students are particularly apt 
to move fast in these directions; and 
thus when they go out into the world, 
they find themselves exposed to one of 
two temptations, according to their tem- 
perament: either to lend themselves to 
what is popular and plausible, to conceal 
their real convictions, to take up with 
what we call in England humbug, to 
humbug others, or perhaps, to keep mat- 
ters still smoother, to humbug them- 
selves; or else to quarrel violently with 
things which they imagine to be passing 
away, and which they consider should be 
quick in doing it, as having no basis in 
truth. A young man of ability, nowa- 
days, is extremely likely to be tempted 
into one or other of these lines, The 
first is the more common on my side of 
the Tweed; the harsher and more tho- 
roughgoing, perhaps, on yours, Things 
are changing, and have to change, but 
they change very slowly. The estab- 
lished authorities are in possession of the 
field, and are naturally desirous to keep 
it. And there is no kind of service which 
they more eagerly reward than the sup- 
port of clever fellows who have dipped 
over the edge of latitudinarianism, who 
profess to have sounded the disturbing 
currents of the intellectual seas, and dis- 
covered that they are accidental or un- 
important. 

On the other hand, men who cannot 
away with this kind of thing are likely to 
be exasperated into unwise demonstra- 
tiveness, to become radicals in politics 
and radicals in thought. Their private 
disapprobation bursts into open enmity ; 
and this road too, if they continue long 
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upon it, leads to no healthy conclusions. 
No one can thrive upon denials: positive 
truth of some kind is essential as food 
both for mind and character. Depend 
upon it, that in all long-established prac- 
tices or spiritual formulas there has been 
some living truth; and if you have not 
discovered and learnt to respect it, you 
do not yet understand the questions 
which you are in a hurry to solve. And 
again, intellectually impatient people 
should remember the rules of social cour- 
tesy, which forbid us in private to say 
things, however true, which can give 
pain to others. These rules forbid us 
equally in public to obtrude opinions 
which offend those who do not share 
them. Our thoughts and our conduct 
are our own. We may say justly to any 
one, You shall not make me profess to 
think true what I believe to be false; you 
shall not make me do what I do not think 
just: but there our natural liberty ends, 
Others have as good a right to their opi- 
nion as we have to ours. To any one 
who holds what are called advanced 
views on serious subjects, I recommend 
a patient reticence and the reflection 
that, after all, he may possibly be wrong. 
Whether we are Radicals or Conserva- 
tives, we require to be often reminded 
that truth or falsehood, justice and injus- 
tice, are no creatures of our own belief. 
We cannot make true things false, or false 
things true, by choosing to think them 
so, We cannot vote right into wrong or 
wrong into right, The eternal truths and 
rights of things exist, fortunately, inde- 
pendent of our thoughts or wishes, fixed 
as mathematics, inherent in the nature 
of man and the world. They are no 
more to be trifled with than gravitation. 
If we discover and obey them, it is well 
with us; but that is all we can do. You 
can no more make a social regulation 
work well which is not just than you can 
make water run uphill. 

I tell you therefore, who take up with 
plausibilities, not to trust your weight 
too far upon them, and not to condemn 
others for having misgivings which at 
the bottom of your own minds, if you 
look so deep, you will find that you share 
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yourselves with them. You, who believe 
that you have hold of newer and wider 
truths, show it, as you may and must 
show it, unless you are misled by your 
own dreams, in leading wider, simpler, 
and nobler lives, Assert your own free- 
dom if you will, but assert it modestly 
and quietly; respecting others as you 
wish to be respected yourselves, Only 
and especially I would say this: be hon- 
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est with yourselves, whatever the temp- 
tation; say nothing to others that you 
do not think, and play no tricks with 
your own minds, 

Of all the evil spirits abroad at this 
hour in the world, humbug is the most 
dangerous, 

This above all. To your own selves be true, 
And it will follow, as the night the day, 
You cannot then be false to any man. 


MID-DAY IN SUMMER. 


Lo! lying iv the fierce meridian heat, 
The beauteous earth looks like a thing that dreams, 


And, all o’ercome with stupor strangely sweet, 
She wholly in the warm sun’s clutches seems. 
Cows seek the shed’s cool shade ; in sober wise, 
So lazily through the languid noontide air, 

A crow flies from the high green hill that lies 
Aback beyond the flat. The heat, the glare 
Chalks out the white highway that runs along 
The distant upland. Not a bird makes choice 
To warble even the fragment of a song, 

And Nature would not own a single voice 


But for the restless brooks that, all alive, 
Murmur like bees content in honeyed hive, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER I. 


AN OLD RELIGIOUS HOUSE. 


I seem like one 

Who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lamps are fled, 
Whose —— dead, 

And all but he departed. 


O rae merry days at Compton Friars! 
At that time between daylight and dark, 
called “blind man’s holiday,” when peo- 
ple sit round the fire before candles are 
lighted, chatting or thinking of old times, 
I often recall memories of the dear family 
that lived once in that old country house. 
I see its gray moss-grown walls, its heavy 
roofs, its many gables, its glittering vane, 
its ancient sun-dial, its tall, dark, weird 
pines, its crooked cherry-trees and appl - 
trees—the old place seems steeped in 
quiet, till the silence is broken perhaps 
by the chattering of jays, the caw of a 
rook, or the sweet, sudden langh of a 
lovely little boy running out of the house 
and brightening the whole scene with 
joy and life. I sit and think on this 


scene, I say, till surprised into a smile, 
or, it may be, into a tear. 

This mansion, as may be inferred from 
its name, was monastic; or, as Crashaw 
says, ‘‘An old Religious House.” The 
oldest part dated from the time of king 
Edward the Fourth, when it had been 
a lesser monastery of Cistercian monks ; 
but later additions, made at widely differ- 
ent times, rendered it what I knew it—a 
good, substantial, and very quaint old 
family house. 

I seem to see it now, as I first saw it, 
on a fine October evening. There had 


,been a school-girl friendship between my 


mother and Mrs, Hartlepool, though their 
marriages placed them in spheres widely 
removed, They saw nothing of each 
other for many years, nor did they often 
exchange letters. But Mrs. Hartlepool 
was kindness itself; and when she heard 
I was drooping a little, she invited me 
for a month to Compton Friars. I need 
not say how delighted I was—I had never 
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had such a treat in my life; for we lived 
in a small house in a small street, looking 
out on the dead wall of a great brewery, 
where my father was clerk. 

Bright and gladsome, like a cluster of 
Sir Joshua’s cherubs, were the faces that 
greeted me at the lodge gate of Compton 
Friars. Urith, a girl of eighteen, was the 
eldest of the group. Then came Helen 
and Marianne, girls of most sweet and 
engaging aspect, pliant and graceful as 
sweet-peas; two younger still, and still 
prettier—Eva, a perfect Hebe, with fair, 
flowing hair and starry eyes, and Blanche, 
who had something serious and heavenly 
in her face, as if she were listening to the 
whispers of angels. Thus, the younger 
they were, the prettier they were (for 
Urith was not pretty). Lastly, little Ed- 
win, who truly might be called Edwy 
the Fair. Soon we were all trooping 
towards the house, friends at first sight, 
one carrying my bag, another my um- 
brella, Edwy walking backwards before 
me, as if I had been the Queen. Pres- 
ently he ran off to openagate. “Thank 
you, master Neddy,” said Eva, as we 
passed. ‘“ Neddy’sa donkey, which I am 
not,” said he, giving her a playful blow, 
and then running off, while she ran after 
him, At the same moment something 
dark and swift flew noiselessly past, al- 
most brushing my face, I said, starting, 
“ Oh! what is that?” 

“ Only a bat,” said Marianne, laughing. 
“ Did not you see Ariel on his back? I 
suppose he was too fine for mortal sight. 
Bats are curious creatures—useful too— 
they live entirely on gnats and other 
night-insects.” And she hummed 


“On a bat’s back do I fly.” 


It was almost too dark to see the house 
when we approached it, but the stream- 
ing yellow lights from one range of win- 
dows, and the ruddy fire-light from an- 
other, while a flickering gleam from story 
to story showed that some one was com- 
ing down stairs, had an inexpressibly 
pleasing effect on the imagination. In 
a minute or two Mrs, Hartlepool was 
kissing me in the hall, and saying cheer- 
fully, “ Why, Bessy, you are your mother 
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all over, though you have blue eyes and 
light hair. Welcome, my dear, to Comp- 
ton Friars.” 

Oh, what a genial, large-hearted wo- 
man she was!—the light of the house, 
the blessing of the neighborhood, At 
that time she was only in middle life; 
tall, comely, benign, with fine teeth and 
a most delightful smile—a lady every 
inch, yet not disdaining the meanest of- 
fices, if need were, for the sick—equal to 
every household emergency, knowing 
how to direct everything to be done, be- 
cause she knew how to do it; fertile in 
resources; admirable for presence of 
mind; pervading the whole establishment 
with her healthful influence. 

The Hartlepools were not rich, Nor 
did they enter into county society, 
though the best county families visited 
and valued them, for the sake of some- 
thing intrinsic, seemingly, that they could 
not help recognizing. Mr. Hartlepool’s 
moderate means resulted frotn close ap- 
plication to business. That his family 
might enjoy the benefits of a country life, 
he was content to forego much of their 
society. It was his wife's charge to ex- 
ercise a wise economy and give her chil- 
dren a good home training. County 
balls and large dinner-parties found no 
place in their scheme, though they loved 
plain hospitality. 

“Let me show you your room, Miss 
Lyon,” said Urith, ranning up some wide, 
shallow stairs covered with crimson drug- 
get. 

“ Don’t call me Miss Lyon, please—call 
me Bessy.” 

“ T will, if you will call me Urith. This 
is your room,” 

And what a dear little room it was! 
Very, very small—one of the so-called 
“cells"—and very old and quaint; with 
uneven floor and creaking door and anti- 
quated furniture; but still there was an 
aroma—Marianne would have said from 
the apple-room beneath—but, in short, 
it was Compton Friars. 

Afterwards, when I saw it by daylight, 
from without, I perceived that it pro- 
jected several feet into mid-air, propped 
on a couple of stout pillars; so that I 
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could not help likening it to the Proph- 
et’s “chamber on the wall;” and truly 
the plenishing was much the same—a 
bed, a stool, a table, and a candlestick. 
In addition, however, I found a most 
comfortable chintz-covered chair, a mir- 
ror that might have been coeval with 
Anne Boleyn, and a book-shelf, which I 
suppose the prophet had not. Iran over 
the titles of the books, before I left the 
room, and found some enticing ones 
among them. 

The first evening was spent in frank, 
unlimited chat, truly refreshing and re- 
creating. It was entirely female talk, 
for Mr. Hartlepool and his eldest son, 
Basil, were not to come down from Lon- 
don till the end of the week. By bed- 
time we seemed to know each other as 
well as if we had been long acquainted 
—how soon one understands one’s con- 
geners! Their conversation refreshes in- 
stead of fatiguing. 

When, at bed-time, I tried to lock my 
door, I found the key turned round like 
a windmill. I went to the casement 
and peeped behind the white curtain, An 
orchard of cherry and apple trees lay be- 
neath me, silvered in fitful moonlight. 
All at once I heard a plaintive cry that 
terrified me. I heard it again and again ! 
Hastening to Urith’s room, I tapped for 
admittance and said, “ Oh, do you know 
I think somebody is being murdered in 
the orchard.” 

She listened for a moment, and then said 
laughing, “Oh, it is only the old white 
owl; but will youcome and sleep with me 
if you are frightened?” I declined with 
thanks, for I was ashamed of my silly fears, 
and wished I had not betrayed them, 

The next two days I was made ac- 
quainted with some of the sylvan beau- 
ties of the neighborhood, now in the glo- 
ry of autumnal coloring; and in the even- 
ing we read aloud the latter part of the 
Huntingdon Peerage, while Mrs. Hartle- 
pool filled in the grounding of a chair- 
back representing “ Lapdog and lambkin 
with black staring eyes, and parrot with 
twin cherries in its beak,” devolving on 
Eva and Blanche the duty of filling her 
needles, 
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On Friday and Saturday, as two blithe 
young cousins, familiarly called Tom and 
Phil, were expected, in addition to Mr. 
Hartlepool and his eldest son, great 
preparations were made for them in the 
culinary department, in which.all more 
or less assisted. While. with much 
complacence, I was frothing cream with 
a whisk, entered to us Mrs, Hartlepool 
with a letter in her hand. 

“Your papa is going to bring down 
Mr. Liddell,” 

“Oh!!"—a prolonged, general groan 
of dissatisfaction. 

“Where are we to put him, when the 
house will be so full already?” “ Who is 
to entertain him? Bessy, we’ll make him 
over to you—you shall take him off our 
hands. ” 

“Much obliged,” said I, laughing. 
“What is the matter with him?” 

“ He is an old crony of papa’s—a regu- 
lar old bachelor.” 

“Nonsense, no such thing, Bessy,” 
said Mrs. Hartlepool. “ He isin the prime 
of life.” 

“Qmamma! Fifty, if a day!—” 

“My dear, you are talking of what you 
know nothing about. You are no judge 
of age. Don’t be set against him, Bessy. 
These children know nothing of him but 
by hearsay—they will like him very 
much when they see him. I daresay 
they will all be scheming to sit next to 
him before he goes.” 

“What could make papa think of 
bringing him?” 

“What but natural kindness to an old 
friend whom he is going to lose sight 
of for along time, even if he ever sees 
him again? I expect you all to be on 
your best behavior to Mr. Liddell, and 
make muchof him, He is a sensible and 
estimable man, and he is going out to 
Demerara, so this is the last opportunity 
we shall have of showing him attention.” 

There was plenty of laughing about 
this Mr. Liddell, who was expected to spoil 
everything and be a complete wet blanket. 
The arrival of the three youths—for 
they were mere lads, though they con- 
sidered themselves young men—gave us 
pleasanter things to think about. Mr, 





Philip Augustus Meggot was a schoolboy 
of the upper form, soon to prepare for 
Oxford. Mr. Thomas Hartlepool was a 
midshipman: the first was tall and lank, 
the second stout and broad: both had 
plenty of fun inthem. Mr. Basil Hartle- 
pool was extremely gentlemanlike and 
quiet—his destination was India. 

I now subsided into a bystander, and 
had little to do but observe and listen, 
which was quite sufficiently amusing. Oh 
the droll things said, that I can no more 
recall than that summer's flies and flower- 
blossoms! Mr. Meggot had a dry way 
with him that was infinitely diverting. 
Mr. Tom Hartlepool (I may as well call 
him Tom like every one else) was never 
at a loss for repartee or retort. I think 
he had the most native wit of the two, 
though he may have been behind the 
other in Greek and Latin. Mr. Basil 
seemed to have come home chiefly to be 
amused, and contented himself with lis- 
tening and laughing. All these young 
people were on the best possible terms, 
without a shadow of flirtation: they 
might have passed for brothers and sisters. 

When the time for the stage, that left 
London at four o'clock, drew near, it was 
dusk, almost’ dark; but the window- 
shutters were left open and the curtains 
undrawn, because Mr, Hartlepool loved 
to see the blaze of firelight stream out to 
welcome him. Urith presently left the 
fireside circle and began to play a lively 
tune on the piano—the other young 
people sprang up to dance! Mrs, Hartle- 
pool and I sat enjoying the lively, pretty 
scene. Tom danced like a sailor, with 
more vigor than elegance. Meggot and 
Marianne moved with perfect grace— 
reminding me of the couple at the top of 
Hogarth’s Country Dance, a print or 
which I had noticed on a folding screen. 
Suddenly I became aware that other eyes 
were looking on—eyes that, from outside 
the window, momentarily rested on me— 
and with indifference. I started a little, 
and saw another pair of eyes, shining 
with good-humored mirth, that I knew 
must be Mr. Hartlepool’s. At the same 
instant Mrs. Hartlepool cried, “There's 
your father!”"—The* music and dancing 
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abruptly ceased, and the children, crying 
“Papa! papa!” flew to open the window, 
A sudden blast of cold fresh air rushed in, 
as a tall, burly man with short curly black 
hair and ruddy face stepped in among 
them, and a general welcoming ensued, 
which Mr. Liddell, a little aloof, seemed to 
witness with amusement. He too had a 
kind though less demonstrative reception 
—the window was closed, and soon we 
were all seated at a substantial meat-tea, 

I am quite sure the girls had plotted 
to seat me near Mr. Liddell; but they 
did not succeed; and Helen, promoted 
to that honor, gave me such a look across 
the table, that I could hardly keep my 
countenance, It was a very merry 
meal—I remember there was some fun 
made about Sally Lunn, who, Mr. Liddell 
said, must have been the Wellington of 
pastry-cooks, and that she deserved a 
statue raised to her memory. Marianne 
immediately said: “A pie-crust statue, 
stuffed with mincemeat, with a currant 
for each eye. Suppose we open a sub- 
scription for it—I'll be the treasurer!” 

“No, no, J’ll be the treasurer—you'll 
be running away with the public 
money!” 

Later in the evening, when all were 
very lively, a renewal of the interrupted 
dance was proposed; and as I knew 
myself to be a useful player though a 
homely one, I offered to play that Urith 
might dance, which she gladly did. 

Mr. Hartlepool stood before the fire, 
looking at the blooming young people 
with fatherly pleasure, and his wife 
looked equally happy. They were, at 
that time, a family untamed by sorrow 
or misfortune, unthinned by death. I 
thought of it as I played, and wondered 
what their future would be. Presently 
Mr. Liddell came and stood soberly beside 
me. Ina pause at the end of the qua- 
drille, as he continued to stand beside me, 
I said, for want of something better to 
say, “ Don’t you dance, sir?” He smiled 
pleasantly enough, and said that he had 
done nothing so vivacious for a very long 
time, but that he would if I would be his 
partner. I shook my head and said I 
never danced; and then we had a little 
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chat that was rather agreeable than 
otherwise, till Tom clapped his hands and 
cried, “ Music! music!” 


CHAPTER II, 


A DEED WITHOUT A NAME, 


Oh ! "tis the melody 

I heard in former years! 
Each note recalls to me 
Forgotten smiles and tears. 


Though I was only twenty-three, I 
know very well that those impertinent 
youngsters thought me on the borders of 
old-maidism, and took liberties accord- 
ingly, such as impertinent youngsters 
will take with their elders and betters. 
I did not mind it, of course; it was part 
of the fun of the game. 

At bedtime I was shut up in my cham- 
ber on the wall, and musing a little be- 
fore I undressed, when there was a tap- 
ping at the door, and it was gently shoved 
open (thereby displacing a chair set 
against it) by Helen and Marianne, who 
first put in their smiling faces and then 
came in altogether, closing the door be- 
hind them, 

“Oh, Bessy dear! will you grant us 
such a very, very great favor?” 

“Yes, tobe sure. Whatis it?” 

“We always take a walk after church, 
It is one of papa’s Sunday treats, which 
he would not miss on any account. He 
will walk with mamma, Poor Urith will 
have to walk with Mr. Liddell unless you 
do—" 

“Why not poor Helen or Marianne?” 
said I, laughing. 

“Oh, that’s not to be thought of,” 
cried Helen, eagerly, “and besides, you 
have said you would, so you must!” 

“No such thing—” 

“You did! you said ‘Yes, to be sure;’ 
so that’s quite enough—” 

And away they flew, without giving 
me time for a stronger protest. I could 
not help laughing; but it seemed quite 
unlikely that Mr. Liddell would trouble 
me with his attention. He was certain 
to walk beside Urith, or Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartlepool, unless he started off some- 
where with the young men. 

Mr. Liddell, however, was not a good 
walker, nor, seemingly, fond of striplings; 
so he stuck to the side of Mr. Hartlepool, 
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talking with him on mannish subjects, 
while I securely brought up the rear with 
two of the girls. All at once the hill- 
path narrowed and grew steeper ; I found 
we were walking in single file. When 
the path brought us to a turfy table-land, 
I saw Mr. Hartlepool between his wife 
and Urith; looking round, I saw the 
younger girls chasing their little dog back 
towards the house; and, before they re- 
turned, panting and laughing, Mr. Lid- 
dell was walking beside me and sedately 
praising the scenery. I could not help 
feeling amused when there was no obvi- 
ous cause for amusement, and was afraid 
I must seem very easily set smiling, but 
it was not my fault. In fact, our dia- 
logue was soon grave enough, for Mr. 
Liddell mentioned his intended voyage to 
Demerara, and his reluctance to leave his 
country and all his friends. Before long, 
we joined the party in advance, and the 
talk became general, 

We went to church twice, and in the 
evening Mr. Hartlepool read us a ser- 
mon. Afterwards there was much pleas- 
ant conversation. Next morning, Basil 
Hartlepool and Mr, Liddell returned to 
London, while Mr. Hartlepool remained 
a day longer, and the cousins wént out 
rabbit-shooting. There was some nice 
glee-singing in the evening. 

The morning post came in while we 
were yet in our bedrooms, A letter for 
me was pushed under my door, whichI 
picked up in some surprise and anxiety, 
lest it should be to summon me home, 
It had the London postmark, sure enough ; 
but instead of being from either my father 
or my mother, it was signed William Ger- 
maine Liddell ! 

It took away my breath!—it was an 
offer of marriage! It apologized for the 
abruptness and incoherence, which the 
writer’s approaching departure must ex- 
cuse—- but said that an indelible impres- 
sion had been made on him by the ex- 
quisite frankness and simplicity of my 
very first address to him—* Don’t you 
dance, sir?” 

The blood rushed to my face. I felt 
absolutely giddy. What could have given 
the man the boldness thus to address me? 
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How hastily he must be accustomed to 
draw conclusions, if, on such a very short 
acquaintance, he could decide on my be- 
ing a suitable companion for life! 

After the first surprise, my next im- 
pulse was to laugh. I looked at the let- 
ter again, and saw that he spoke of suita- 
ble provision for me, and all my own 
property settled on myself. ‘“ Ah, poor 
man,” thought I, “he little guesses that 
I have not a penny—that we are as poor 
as can be.” This consideration mace me 
serious. I wondered how my parents 
would approve my rejection of this offer, 
which might appear to them too good to 
be refused, in spite of the odd manner in 
which it was made. But Demerara! 
that would entail a melancholy separa- 
tion, the mere idea of which alarmed me. 
I was persuaded they would not hear 
of it. 

The breakfast bell clanged! Oh, what 
a guilty start I gave! I was not half 
dressed—my hair was rough; but I would 
not be too late for the world; for I felt 
as if everybody would guess what made 
me so. As I hurriedly made ready, it 
occurred to me that, however disagreea- 
ble it would be, I ought to make this ex- 
traordinary step of Mr. Liddell’s known 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hartlepool; and I de- 
termined to screw my courage to the 
sticking point directly after breakfast. 

When I joined the family, I was. re- 
ceived just as usual; but Tom and Phil 
looked inquiringly at, me from head to 
foot, and then full in my face, as if some- 
thing were amiss in my appearance. I 
took the first opportunity of a furtive 
look in the glass, but could see nothing 
out of its place, I suppose, however, 
there was some flurry in my manner, for 
Mrs. Hartlepool kindly said, “I am 
afraid you were hurried this morning, 
Bessy. There was no occasion.” 

I said, “Oh no,” very carelessly, and 
scalded my mouth with hot tea, 

After breakfast, all were dispersing to 
their several avocations; and Mrs. Hartle- 
pool was leaving the room, when I said 
in a low voice, “Can I speak to you for a 
minute or two, please?” 

“Yes, certainly; come in here,” said 
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she, opening the door of a little room 
appropriated to her special use. Mr, 
Hartlepool was there already, in his 
slippers, reading the newspaper. 

“Shall I send him away, my dear?” 
said Mrs, Hartlepool. 

“Oh, it does not much signify,” said 
I, trying to speak carelessly, “only I’ve 
had a very extraordinary letter—” 

“A letter?” said Mr. Hartlepool with 
surprise, turning round and looking full 
at me. I colored up and put. the letter 
into Mrs. Hartlepool’s hands, saying, 
“Perhaps you can explain it,” 

The moment Mrs. Hartlepool began to 
read it, I saw a very odd expression on 
her face. Mr. Hartlepool saw it too, and 
stretched out his hand for the letter 
without speaking, but she did not give it 
to him till she had read it quite through, 
and then she handed it to him, looking 
odder still. 

I never saw a man’s face work in such 
an extraordinary manner as Mr. Hartle- 
pool’s the next moment. The two words 
“Those boys!—” burst from him, and 
then he exploded with laughter. Mrs, 
Hartlepool began to laugh a little too, 
but as if ashamed of doing so and in pain 
for me. I stood motionless, my ideas in 
the greatest perplexity. 

“T'll flay them alive, the young rascals ; 
I'll give them a famous good trouncing,” 
cried Mr. Hartlepool. “To take such a 
liberty in my house, indeed! with a guest 
of my wife's! you did quite right to let 
me deal with them, Miss. Lyon, instead 
of giving it them yourself”’—patting me 
kindly on the shoulder as he went out. 
“T’ll soon settle them, Hallo, you young 
rascals |—” 

“T thought it was best "—said I faintly, 
inly congratulating myself that no one 
guessed how I had been taken in. But 
motherly Mrs. Hartlepool had a woman’s 
eye and a woman’s intuition. She saw 
through me and gave me a little caress, 
though only saying lightly, “Young 
sauceboxes! too bad of them, But you 
took it very well, Bessy.” And then I 
gave a little, forced laugh. 

A moment after, the door opened, and 
Mr. Hartlepool appeared, more like a 
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constable than his usual self, with a 
couple of malefactors in charge, over 
whose heads he looked at me with deter- 
mination in his set lips but a twinkle in 
his eye, as he said gruffly, “ Down on your 
marrow-bones.” 

Phil had a truly hang-dog look, though 
he was such a tall fellow, but Tom, 
though his color was greatly augmented, 
looked anything but really contrite, and 
there was such a funny gleam in his 
bright dark eye, and such a twitch at the 
corners of his mouth, that it was difficult 
not to laugh in his face. 

Down he plumped on his knees, crying 
“Oh, do forgive me—Oh, I’m so abject.” 

“Yes, we're both abject,” said Phil in a 
sepulchral voice. ‘“ Do forgive us,” 

“T don’t know that I shall,’” said I, 
determined now to have some fun out of 
it. “TI think you ought to be kept on 
bread and water for several days.” 

“Only an April-fool trick—” pleaded 
Tom. 

“April nonsense,” interrupted Mr. 
Hartlepool. “Why, this is October— 
what are you talking about? You area 
couple of young scamps, and if Miss Lyon 
forgives you, it will be a great deal more 
than you deserve,” 

“ Please, sir, I wasn’t as bad as he was,” 
said Tom in a confidential whisper meant 
to be heard. 

“Please, sir, I wasn’t as bad as he 
was,” retorted Phil. 

“Well, you're both bad enough in all 
conscience,” said Mr. Hartlepool. “ Be 
off with you, now, and let us have no 
more practical jokes, They are in ex— 
ceeding bad taste, and argue a very low 
tone of mind.” 

This was said with a sternness that 
sent them off without another word; but 
directly the door closed on them, he took 
up the letter and read it again with a 
silent grin. “Sucha shallow affair!” said 
he, tossing it on the table. ‘“ Not abit 
like Liddell. They gave you too little cre- 
dit for discernment, Bessy. The young 
scamps!—they won't soon forget the 
lesson I read them,” 

Again I felt thankful he did not know 
T had been taken in, 
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“ Boys will be boys,” said Mrs. Hartle- 
pool, taking up her work, “but really 
this was going too far. It might have 
made you very uncomfortable, Bessy.” 

“Oh, she took it very well,” said Mr. 
Hartlepool. “I’m glad that Basil had 
no hand in the—the—” 

“The deed without a name,” said Mrs, 
Hartlepool. 

“But it Aad a name—the honest, 
honorable name of Liddell. If I were 
to hand them over to his tender mercies, 
they would not soon hear the last of it.” 

“Only that he is soon going to Deme- 
rara,” said Mrs. Hartlepool. 

“ Aye, poor fellow. I hope he won't 
catch the yellow fever. He himself 
rather thinks he shall. And when one 
is predisposed, you know,—has presen- 
timents and so forth—I don’t know, 
upon my word, that it would be a bad 
thing to take a wife out with him.” 

“To catch the yellow fever too ?” said I. 

“No, to keep him from catching it, of 
course,” 

“T don’t know that she could,” said 
Mrs. Hartlepool. “ And really it would be 
very sad for the poor thing to come back 
in a few months a widow—even with 
Tom's ‘good settlement.’ ” 

“T wonder what Tom would think a 
good settlement,” said Mr. Hartlepool. 
“Pity he stuck to generals. He might 
have put down a good round sum while 
he was about it.” 

“Only to increase my disappointment,” 
said I, “like the fox and the grapes.” 

“Oh! your disappointment !—No dan- 
ger of “that, If they must have their 
joke, they could not have played it ona 
safer person, nor one more good-tempered, 
Miss Lyon.” 

“Really, sir, if you say such kind 
things, I shall be glad the trick was 
played.” 

“Plain truth, I assure you. I never 
say insincere things, nor play hoaxes, 
‘The exquisite sweetness with which ’— 
‘Don’t you dance, sir?’ Ha, ha, hal—” 
And he went off chuckling. 

When he was gone, I told Mrs. Hartle- 
pool I thought the less that was said of 
the silly-trick, the better. She agreed with 
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me—said bygones should be bygones— 
it was always a pity to take up jokes seri- 
ously. I said I hoped the girls would hear 
nothing about it. She said she thought 
there was no harm in Urith’s knowing; 
but the younger ones certainly need not. 
It was not desirable that they should hear 
their father’s friend turned into ridicule. 
Such an honorable man, too. And she 
related some traits of him, which certainly 
were much to his credit; andI could not 
help thinking that to have had the re- 
fusal of such a man would have been a 
credit. But then I thought of his mid- 
dle-aged appearance, his sober demeanor, 
and felt that he was not exactly the per- 
son to go with to a distant and perhaps 
unhealthy place at a moment's notice, to 
live and die with. 

When I next encountered the lads, 
their deference and propriety were exem- 
plary; almost over-acted. For I feared it 
was acting; I did not believe the penitence 
to be more than skin-deep. In passing 
under my window, I had heard Phil mut- 
ter, “tremendous wigging,” and I heard 
Tom surreptitiously warble, 

“ Hey, diddle, Liddell! 
The cat and the fiddle—” 
That did not look much like remorse. 
CHAPTER III. 
DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 
“Have you conspired? Have you with these 


contrived 
To bait me with this foul derision ?” 


This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 
—Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Ihave not done with the affair yet. 
After a few days, (which, by the bye, were 
very pleasantly spent) Mr. Basil Hartle- 


pool returned tous. I must here say, 
once for all, that he was a highly honorable 
young man, whose pale, intellectual face 
betokened those high qualities which were 
afterwards fully developed. Directly we 
met, I saw by his heightened color, that 
he knew about the deed without a name. 
In fact, he had posted the letter, though, 
at Phil’s request, he had abstained from 
looking at the address, and had not the 
least idea it was to me. 


Some pedestrian excursion had been. 


planned, which, on the young men’s ac- 
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count, caused us to breakfast an hour 
earlier than usual. Hence the post came 
in just before we finished breakfast, and 
the letters were laid before Mr. Hartle- 
pool. He began to look them over—there 
were but two or three—and presently, 
clearing his throat loudly, said, “ Ahem! a 
letter for you, Miss Lyon.” 

I gave a little start, and, as I stretched 
out my hand for it, I met Tom’s big eyes, 
rolling in their orbits, directed towards 
me over the edge of his breakfast-cup; 
and immediately felt sure that he had had 
something to do with it. Without formal 
apology, I hastily opened ‘the letter, 
glanced at once at the signature, saw 
“ William Germaine Liddell,” and indig- 
nantly flung it open across the table, say- 
ing, “ Once, I might be taken in—a second 
time is too much to expect.” 

“ What—what—what-—-?” began Mr. 
Hartlepool, catching up the letter almost 
fiercely, while Tom looked unutterable 
things, and all the rest were at a pause. 
Then, glancing hastily over its contents, 
and turning very red, he exclaimed, “ By 
George,”—the first time, Urith afterwards 
assured me, she had ever heard her papa 
begin a sentence with “By,” unless 
“by the by,” or “by the way.” 

“Tom, this is too bad of you,” said Mrs, 
Hartlepool in displeasure, 

“Upon my honor, aunt, I’ve no hand 
init. I don’tknow what it is.” 

“Tt’s you, then, Phil, andI take it very 
much amiss of you.” 

“Upon my word, ma’am, it isn’t.” 

“You think it fun, I suppose,” said I, 
in a voice which I vainly tried to steady, 
“as the boys thought of stoning the frogs, 
but I must say I think it uncivil and un- 
kind; a joke is no joke that is only on 
one side.” 

“ Upon my soul,” “ Upon my life, Miss 
Lyon,” chimed they in together, rising 
from their chairs and coming round to me, 
and trying to take my hand. ButI would 
not be appeased. I held it firmly to my 
side, and pressed my nails close into my 
palm, and turned away my head, that they 
might not see the tears of wounded feel- 
ing that would start—but Tom did see 
them, and looked full of concern. 
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“Bessy, forgive them,” said Mr. Hartle- 
pool, in a strangely softened voice, “ they 
have nothing to do with it. Here, take 
your letter, my dear, and carry it to 
‘mamma’s room’ and read it quietly— 
and enjoy it, if youcan: we will come to 
you presently,” adding, in a loud whisper, 
as he gave it me and shook my hand, 
“Its the real thing, this time, Bessy.” I 
hastily withdrew, upsetting my chair in 
my agitation, which Phil replaced with as 
studious care as if it had been brittle as 
glass, while Tom flew to open the door 
for me, and gave me a most expressive 
look as I passed. 

When I got into the little room and sat 
down in Mrs. Hartlepool’s great easy chair, 
I was in such a flutter that at first I could 
not read a word. I was soon able to do 
so; and what a manly, fine-hearted let- 
ter it was! -Whata different one from 
Phil’s! I have them both before me 
now. Worthless relics to keep, some may 
think—ah! they are not so to me. 

It was a most extraordinary affair, cer- 
tainly. The hoaxing letter had had 
nothing to do with the authentic one—at 
least, so it appeared to me. “Coming 
events cast their shadows before.” It 
really seemed so in this instance. 

Well, here was a salve for wounded 
feeling: an honorable, eligible match of- 
fered to me, by a man who had learnt on 
his journey to London with Basil that I 
was humbly born and portionless—a man 
in a position greatly superior to my own, 
of great worth and estimation. I could 
not help dwelling pleasantly on all this, 
and the weight it would have with my 
father and mother. But then—ah |! I felt 
it was but a dream—a shadow. He was 
nota man with whom I should care to 
pass my life, for whom I could give up 
my family, home, and country. 

“Well, Bessy?” said Mrs. Hartlepool 
in her gentlest, kindest voice; while 
Urith stole in after her and closed the 
door. I immediately left the great 
chair. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hartlepool, he is very kind, 
but--it cannot be.” 

“Well, so I supposed,” said she calm- 
ly; “but before you quite settle it- so, I 
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think you owe it to him and to your pa- 
rents to think it well over.” 

“Yes, of course,” said I, So there 
were we in conclave, a council of three. 

“Tt is really settled already,” said I. 
“Tt is quite out of the question. My 
parents would never consent.” 

“ Are you quite certain of that? He is 
an excellent man, They could but think 
him unexceptionable.” 

“No doubt ; but, dear Mrs. Hartlepool, 
they would never let me go to Demerara!” 

“That might depend on yourself, Bes- 
sy. Supposing they knew you were re- 
ally attached to him—” 

“ But I’m not,” I interrupted. 
could I be, in three days?” 

Mrs, Hartlepool smiled—“ The time 
was as short for him as for you.” 

“T suppose it suddenly occurred to him 
that a wife would be desirable,” said 1, 
“and that he had no time to look out for 
one who might be expected to raise diffi- 
culties.” 

“ Well, granting it so—in addition to 
that, he thought yow desirable; and if 
you thought him so, the question would 
be settled.” 

“No,” said I, “for my parents would 
not let me be snatched from them in such 
a sudden way.” 

“ Almost as suddenly as Abraham’s 
servant carried off Rebekah,” said Urith, 
“and yet, you know, she went willingly.” 

“That was in the East, and in patri- 
archal times,” said I. “It is not done 
now.” 

“Oh, it is sometimes,” said Mrs, Har- 
tlepool. ‘There was Miss Jones—” 

“T should not like to be quoted for a 
precedent like Miss Jones—” 

“ Well, you know best,” said she, laugh- 
ing a little. “I only wished you clearly to 
understand your own mind, and not to 
refuse in haste and repent at leisure. 
Nobody could have been more surprised 
than I was—” 

“T think J was more surprised.” 

“ Hardly ; for I know him better than 
you do. I know him to be slow in form- 
ing conclusions.” 

“And I am very quick; so you see, 
our characters are opposite.” 


“ How 





“ Diverse, not opposite. Ifthere were 
diversity or opposition of principle, that 
would be a serious obstacle ; but I believe 
you would suit each other well in that 
respect, and like each other better and 
better every day.” 

But I shook my head, and said smiling, 
“Tt won't do.” 

“Well, I suppose not. I can under- 
stand your objection to leave your par- 
ents—” 

“Oh, so can I,” said Urith warmly. 

“ But parents are apt to think more of 
their children’s welfare than of them- 
selves. You know, Bessy, I have lost 
sight of your mother for many years. 
Your father I never knew. I know 
nothing of your affairs, my dear, but from 
your mother's letters. They are always 
cheerful and contented; still she is natu- 
rally anxious for your future; and if she 
and your father knew you were well pro- 
vided for—” 

“But I should not be,” said I, with 
tears in my eyes, “If I were away from 
them I should be miserable.” 

“Oh, I can quite feel with you,” said 
Urith. 

“ Well then, nothing remains for you 
but to answer the letter,” said Mrs, Har- 
tlepool, rising. ‘‘ We will leave you here 
to do so in quiet, and Mr. Hartlepool, 
who has started off the boys and is going 
up by the ten o’clock stage, will post your 
letter for you in town.” 

“Thank you—I will write it directly.” 

It seemed a formidable task, but, on 
the contrary, I made quick work of it, 
and finished it in six lines, I showed it 
to Mrs. Hartlepool, who said it would do 
very nicely. I then asked her to be so 
very kind as to give it to Mr. Hartlepool, 
which, with a smile, she engaged to do. 

Urith was superintending her sister’s 
practicing. As the day proved rainy, I 
had little to do but to dream over my 
needlework, while the children did their 
lessons; and the uniformity of my home 
life made me think more of this occur- 
rence, strange as it was, than I need have 
done. Could I have foreseen it, I should 
have been dismayed at the thoughts of 
visiting Compton Friars, whereas the 
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visit had been a treat in prospect and 
was a treat in reality. My musings were 
cut short by a summons to a general 
game of shuttlecock, in which various 
substitutes for battledoors were extempo- 
rized, including a saucepan-lid. 

The pedestrian party returned late, 
wet, dirty, tired, hungry, and as if they 
had had enough of each other’s company, 
Their talk was disjointed and not very 
entertaining. Tom, who was brightest, 
made one attempt at amusing the others, 
but it proved a failure. 


“T say, let's cap verses. Here goes: 


“*A Grecian youth of talents rare ’— 


Go it, Phil.” 

But Phil said drearily, “It’s no go, 
We should only use the old ones.” 

Next day they left us. What a differ- 
ence it made! and yet, after a little 
while, we felt additionally cosy and com- 
fortable. We drew closer round the fire, 
had long, delicious, intimate talks, and 
were in no hurry for bedtime. Mrs. Har- 
tlepool told all about the early love and 
early death of Tom’s father and mother, 
which was new to me, but seemed of 
equal interest to the girls, who knew 
about it already. She spoke of Phil, and 
of the high expectations formed of him 
by his parents, but said he had not been 
judiciously brought up. 

“ He's nice, but I don’t think him very 
clever,” said Marianne. She was told, that 
was because she knew nothing about it. 

“Tom's cleverer,” said Marianne. 

“Tom’s cleverness is of a different 
sort,” said Mrs, Hartlepool. ‘“ He has a 
good deal of mother-wit, but is ready 
rather than deep. His disposition is good, 
but he has not much application.” 

“Tf he passes his examination, won't 
that prove that he has application ?” said 
Marianne. , 

“« Tf he passes. 
he will.” 

“T think he will; I feel sure that he 
will,” said Marianne, 

“I’m afraid he won't; I’m almost sure 
that he won't,” said Helen. 

Then they talked of Basil, of whom they 
instanced numerous pleasing traits; and 
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I wondered how Mrs. Hartlepool could 
contemplate sending such a son to India 
so calmly, since it involved losing sight 
of him for years—perhaps for life. 

I think nothing else happened. Oh 
yes—I wanted to speak to Urith, and 
thinking to find her in the study on the 
stairs, I opened the door, when she hasti- 
ly called out, “ Don’t come in! O yes, 
you may, though—I’m only writing. 
Now and then, by way of relaxation af- 
ter lessons, I scribble a little.” 

“Do you mean you are writing a book ?” 

“ Well, I am trying; but no one knows 
anything of it.” 

“Oh, do let us hear what you have 
written!” 
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At first she said no, but in the end I 
persuaded her; so in the evening the 
manuscript was read, to our no small de- 
lectation. It was a cheerful, pretty little 
story, with plenty of light dialogue; but 
Mrs. Hartlepool said, ‘‘ My love, there 
are too many characters.” 

Urith confessed the fault, but we all 
agreed that the story deserved printing. 
The question was, what was the estab- 
lished course to take? 

We were all profoundly ignorant; but 
I declared my readiness to take any 
amount of trouble in making inquiries, 
on my return to London, provided I re- 
ceived full instructions; and this offer 
was joyfully accepted. 


SUNNYBANK PAPERS. 
No, IIL. 


BY ‘MARION HARLAND.” 
AFLOAT, 


N. P. Wiis, in a whimsical yet charm- 
ing sketch of a visit to Niagara, is eloquent 
in his praises of “ water in large quanti- 
ties.” Nothing less than a dozen miles of 
tumbling waves will suffice, according to 
his theory, to cause us to lose the idea of 
commonplace utility in that of beauty, 
while a thousand leagues of ocean, or the 
perpendicular leap of a mighty river into 
a chasm two hundred feet deep, leaves lit- 
tle of impressive grandeur for the imagi- 
nation todesire. ‘ Here ”’—is his conclu- 
sion—‘‘is a health (in wine) to water |” 

My humbler taste finds more grateful 
refreshment in the dripping bucket, that 
makes many beneficent journeys, this 
warm weather, from the bottom to the 
curb of the well. My ears recognize the 
welcome music of long ago in the tink- 
ling fall of the drops that, as it rises, dim- 
ple the darkly clear surface far below. 
And my eyes—less ambitious and less 
critical than those of the traveled poet— 
are usually more than content with the 
changeful loveliness of what he would ac- 
count but a pocket edition of a lake— 
bound, in harvest-time, in green and gold, 
It is the most notable feature of our land- 
scape, and our study of it is, perforce, fre- 
quent, since it is visible from all parts of 


our domain, yet we are continually dis- 
covering new attractions, and have never 
yet been able to decide at what hour of 
the day, and in what aspect, it is fairest. 

It was blue-black yesterday, and boiled 
like a caldron, with wrathful streaks of 
foam racing across it before a thunder- 
gust, which broke upon us through the 
mountain gorge to the north. This morn- 
ing, aroused by the bird-call at five 
o'clock, I arose to shut out the broaden- 
ing light, threatening the baby’s slumbers, 
and saw the folds of a rose-colored gauze 
veil part to let in the first ray of the sun 
upon the lake; watched, while they 
swayed and were lifted and vanished in 
the cool, pale blue above, and the sleep- 
ing beauty awoke with a smile. As to 
sunsets and moonlights, we make a spe- 
cialty of them here in the mountains. 
But all the beauties of our favorite—va- 
rious and ever-fascinating—I am content 
to view from my upper window, or the 
piazza, or, at the nearest, from the sum- 
mer-house upon the point. I have a de- 
cided, and, I am beginning to believe, an 
obstinate predilection for the steady stay 
of terra:firma beneath my feet. I dote 
upon water-scenery, and am a devotee to 
aquatic sports—as beheld from the shore, 
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Charitably attributing my peculiarities 
in this respect to my inland birth and ed- 
ucation, the Dominie set about correcting 
the defects in the latter by the time we 
were fairly settled in our lake-side domi- 
cil, I was to learn how to row, to fish, and 
to swim—be inoculated for amphibious- 
ness—and to the proposition, I, albeit 
with a secret shudder, at once constitu- 
tional and prescient, assented. 

Rowing is excellent exercise, develop- 
ing, as it does, the muscles of arms and 
chest, and forcing into lungs unused to 
fulland healthful inflation, deep bracing 
draughts of fresh air, pumped into half- 
closed and collapsing cells, and banishing 
unwholesome secretions. It is a grace- 
ful pastime, after it becomes pastime to 
the oarsman, and the spectator is accus- 
tomed to the exhibition of a human be- 
ing moving upon the top of the water as 
the lobsters and crabs are doing at the 
bottom. It looks easy, too, and I took 
my seat for the trial lesson with the as- 
surance of certain and speedy success that 
intensifies the smart of defeat in the souls 
of so many rash novices. Assuming a 
professional pose upon fhe seat, I grasped 
the handles, polished by the friction of 
other palms, and looked to my chief’ for 
orders. It was only to dip the wide oars 
into the water—well down—give them a 
vigorous pull and take them out again. 
Which manceuvres I proceeded to execute 
with so good a will that, in a twinkle, the 
boat spun around like a drunken butter- 
fly; I saw the blades flashing high, if not 
dry, above my head, and was only saved 
from a hard backward fall by the prompt 
interposition of my companion. 

“You turned them as they went un- 
der!” he said, trying to speak distinct- 
ly between his fits of laughter. “See! 
so/” and the obedient barque darted for- 
ward under the impulse of one masterly 
stroke. 

Again and yet again, upon that and 
succeeding days, did I address myself to 
the task of copying the motion that cost 
him no more effort, apparently, than did 
breathing, but with such lamentable re- 
sults that my patient and sanguine tutor 
was, at last, fain to acquiesce in my de- 
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spairing proposal to abandon the attempt. 
The boat, renowned among her kind for 
steadiness, behaved as tipsily at my last 
as at my initiatory lesson, and the pos- 
sessed oars invariably flew up after my 
downward pull, as do empty spoons, side- 
ling fans, and edgewise battledoors, and 
generally shed their surplus moisture in 
the faces of teacher and would-be learner, 
in their crazy evolution. It was clear 
that the joy of plying the feathered oar— 
and the flightiest of feathers it was in my 
clutch—was never to be mine. Hum- 
bled, yet relieved, I subsided into the po- 
sition of life-long passenger, and an inof- 
fensive, if somewhat ignominious posi- 
tion in ‘the stern or bows, as my weight 
was required to trim the boat. 

But stupidity in the capacity of oars- 
man need not hinder me from learning to 
wield a fishing-rod with dexterity that 
should compel forgetfulness of my late 
idiotic essays. I stipulated, however, 
that I should accompany the fishermen 
as a looker-on before my maiden effort 
in this direction. There could be no 
such unattainable sleight-of-hand as had 
recently put me to confusion, in flinging 
a baited hook into the water, and when 
the fish tugged at one end of the line, in 
imitating his example at the other. Still, 
a practical hint or two would not be amiss. 
Experience had taught me that it was wise 
to find out how a thing was done before 
trying to do it. 

“A lovely day” in the angler’s par- 
lance means gray, low-hanging heavens, 
a southerly breeze, moist and mild, just 
enough to warm the languid bosom of 
the pond and stir it into “a fair fishing 
ripple.” Nobody complains, but the rather 
rejoices, if presently the thickening mists 
settle downward in gentle showers or a 
fine drizzle that still further blurs the sur- 
face, and obfuscates the wits of the finny 
race, The drizzle had commenced, and 
the wind was propitious, whien the 
“Brownie”—our second daughter's 
namesake—quitted her cove for the chan- 
nel. John, detailed for this “kind of pro- 
miscuous chore,” officiated as rowsman. 
The observant novice, enveloped in wa- 
ter-proof cloak, dress and hood, already 
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beaded with wet, sat in the bow, and the 
Dominie in rubber cloth armor—coat-of- 
mail, greaves, boots and helmet—stood 
in the stern, pole in hand, toying affec- 
tionately with the slender cane, and wait- 
ing for something—but for what the nov- 
ice could not determine, She hazarded a 
guess at length. 

“Have you any angle-worms along? 
Didn’t you forgetthem? Or, are you go- 
ing to dig for them on the other side? ” 

“We don’t troll for pickerel. with 
worms,” looking over his shoulder, with 
a smile, compassionate of novice’s igno- 
rance. With that, he, with a dexterous 
wave of the pole, deposited in her lap an 
odd construction—a flattened teaspoon to 
which was attached a triple hook, a de- 
ceitful and a deadly-looking thing, she 
forbore to handle save with the tips of 
her gloved fingers, 

Novice. ‘And are there really dumb 
creatures so devoid of sense, or so avari- 
cious as to bite ata barehook? I thought 
such evidences of intolerable folly were 
confined to the human race.” 

Dominie (overlooking the latter clause, 
in his zeal to impart knowledge). “ The 
pickerel is eminent among his fellows for 
sagacity. Next to the trout, he is the 
most difficult to catch, being both wild 
and wary. But he gmistakes the gleam 
of the spoon for the shining scales of a 
smaller fish, and darts at it with an eager- 
ness that transfixes him’ upon the barb 
of one hook—sometimes two. Genio OC, 
Scott—a noted authority upon these sub- 
jects—affirms that fish are near-sighted, 
and sustains his position by citing such 
instances of blindness or recklessness as I 
have described.” 

John (with a smothered chuckle). 
“They’re uncommon partial to spoon 
victuals, you see, ma’am.” 

The boat was, by this time, so far away 
from the reedy flats that no entangle- 
ment need be feared, and the rower bent 
him to his task, heading the craft up- 
stream, the glittering lure revolving just 
beneath the surface in our wake, until a 
silvery sparkle from below flashed up 
to meet it, and it disappeared. The easy 
line was taut—then strained, and the 
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Dominie set his jaws preparatory to toss- 
ing into the bottom of the boat a floun- 
dering, flapping, convulsed fish—his “ sil- 
ver skin laced with his blood,” oozing 
from the wounded gill, above which pro- 
truded the hook. 

“A three-pounder, at least!” quoth the 
Dominie, coolly, extracting the ugly tool, 
and back it whizzed into the trough left 
by the “ Brownie.” 

Novice, “ Poor thing—see it pant and 
tremble! Can’t you shorten its agony?” 

Dominie (not withdrawing his gaze 
from the swift spoon). ‘“ You must not 
gauge his sufferings by what you know of 
those of warm-blooded animals. What 
appears to you like anguish is probably a 
comparatively easy struggle—something 
like galvanic action, in fact.” 

An abrupt compression of the lips, and 
in came a second cold-blooded outcast, 
which evinced the same lively emotion— 
let us hope it was only overpowering 
amazement—that had, a minute before, 
animated his fellow, now feebly wagging 
his tail in less and less frequent galvanic 
spasms, 

Sheltered from the rain by the bridge 
spanning the upper arm of the lake, sat a 
man in a boat, his eyes upon a green-and- 
white buoy, no larger than a champagne- 
bottle cork, bobbing among the ripples 
ten feet off. His gaze was vacantly steady, 
his countenance and attitude character- 
ized by the stolid patience which is the 
prime requisite of a successful angler. 
He nodded silently to the Dominie’s 
hearty, “Good morning.” 

“What luck?” queried the latter as we 
shot by. 

“Quite some!” bovinely phlegmatic. 

Dominie (explanatory to novice). “‘ He 
is still-fishing.” 

Novice (looking back). “So I see, and 
shows no intention of leaving off before 
night.” 

Dominie. “I mean that he is fishing 
with live bait, and sitting still—not troll- 
ing.” 

Novice (sententiously 
“Worms?” 

Dominie. ‘No, with small fish—min- 
nows and shiners, They are in a perfo- 


interrogative). 
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rated pail, hung over the boat-side that 
they may remain alive and vigorous.” 

Novice (nervously). “ You don’t mean 
that they are living when he sticks the 
hook into their tender bodies?” 

Dominie, “Certainly—the more lively 
the better.” 

Novice. “And your sagacious pickerel 
cannot discern the difference between 
their contortions when impaled, and the 
merry waltz of a free, happy fish in his 
native element! This is more egregious 
stupidity than the spoon-snatching. Mr. 
Scott’s charitably ingenious theory will 
hardly excuse it.” 

“There is another way yet of taking 
them,” remarked the disciple of Walton, 
when eight or ten fainting wretches were 
added to the heaving pile in the boat, that 
had for the spectator a ghastly fascination. 
Wishing, as she did, that they would die 
and be done with it, she could not help 
looking at them every other minute. “One 
requiring more skill than any other. The 
hook is jerked rapidly along on the top 
of the water, somewhat as we whip a 
trout stream, and the glutton is quick to 
seize it. The bait,” he continued, select- 
ing the smallest of the predestined fry, 
“is a piece cut from the underside of the 
pickerel.” 

Novice (imploringly). “But you will 
—you will choose the deadest of them? 
That little fellow is the latest caught.” 

Dominie (indulgently argumentative). 
“The deadest, as you call him, is alto- 
gether too fine a specimen to be man- 
gled even for the chance of capturing a 
larger.” 

Novice (seeing him take out a wicked- 
looking jack-knife and open it with his 
teeth, still holding the flapping innocent). 
“But reflect, the palpitating morsel you 
cast upon the waters may entrap one of 
the small pickerel’s nearest of kin—per- 
haps his own mother. The practice is 
cannibalistic, subversive of natural affec- 
tion, heathenish, Abyssinian! And,” ris- 
ing excitedly at the laugh raised at the ex- 
pense of her heroics, “rather than lend my 
countenance to it, I demand to be put in- 
stantly on shore.” 

But your regular sportsman would scorn 
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to secure his game by other than legiti- 
mate means—earns it honestly by the 
sweat of his face—at least in these murky 
June days. He has no compunction, as 
the dramatic fragments just given testify, 
in adopting every lawful method of cheat- 
ing the sagacious prey on to his doom; 
no compassion for the infirmity of sight 
under which he labors. He does not 
force him to believe in the specious at- 
tractions of spoon, writhing minnow, or 
sentient pickerel cutlet as an article of 
diet. If the Yankee-like acuteness for 
which the sharp-nosed patrician is famed 
does not teach him to discriminate be- 
tween the glimmer of a scrap of plated 
metal and the arrowy glance of a living 
shiner; if he mistake the mortal throes 
of a pretty minnow for the fantastic gy- 
rations of the same before the iron has 
entered the pit of his stomach; if glut- 
tony so far transcend maternal, fraternal, 
or cousinly instinct as to urge him to re- 
galement upon the before-mentioned 
Abyssinian viand, the consequences are 
his lookout, not the scientific Isaak’s, 
While pickerel and bass rank high in the 
list of our New Jersey game fish, the 
angling fraternity will troll, still-fish and 
skitter. And in proportion ‘to the zest 
with which they pursue the practice of 
these modes is the vehemence of their 
condemnation of the conscienceless and 
inhuman irregulars who depredate upon 
their preserves. 

While seated upon the piazza, some 
nights since, my attention was attracted 
by a couple of sparks, large and lurid, 
moving slowly down the lake. 

“There are no Hindoo maidens in the 
neighborhood to set afloat spice-boats 
with a lamp in the prow of each,” said I, 
aloud. “ Isn’tit unusual to take a pleasure 
sail by torchlight in these prosaic days?” 

“They are a gang of miserable pot- 
fishermen!” returned my companion, 
warmly. “Happily, the law protects 
this, with many other sheets of water in 
the State, from nets and weirs, but these 
miscreants cannot be hindered from spear- 
ing the helpless things as the glow of their 
torches shows them asleep or hiding upon 
the bottom of the pond. Conrad” (John’s 
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successor) “ tells me they took two hun- 
dred in one night, last week, of all kinds 
and sizes—catfish, eels, bass, perch, and 
more pickerel than anything else.” 

“Dear me!” said I, in innocent admi- 
ration. ‘That was excellent fishing— 
wasn't it?” 

“Excellent fishing! It was absolute 
and inexcusable butchery! vulgar and 
wholesale slaughter, for the sake of a few 
dollars! I should like to have the privi- 
lege of sentencing the depraved, unfeel- 
ing villains to three months’ hard labor in 
the State’s prison. And I cannot even 
hinder their piracy in my own cove!” 

After this ebullition of righteous and 
professional wrath, I gave up the attempt 
to comprehend the exceeding nicety of 
the distinction between honorable and 
illegal methods of piscatorial destruction. 
I have an uncomfortable impression that 
I hail the appearance of a goodly supply 
of fair-sized fish at my door, less through 
appreciative sympathy in the exultation 
of him whose skill has procured them, 
than because they are acceptable addi- 
tions to my larder. Bass and perch are 
savory pan-fish, while Sir Pickerel, fried 
—not dried to a cinder and swimming in 
fat, as erst he floated in the water—or 
broiled, and buttered while hot, or, best 
of all, baked in cream, as they dress sal- 
mon-trout in the Adirondacks, are tempt- 
ing enough to excuse, to her who feels it, 
the ignoble satisfaction I have confessed. 
Iwas mightily comforted for my vulgar 
preference by a passage in “The Com- 
plete Angler,” which I picked up, the 
other day, from the grass to which it had 
fallen from the Dominie’s pocket. Says 
the pleasant master of the art, over the 
supper partaken of with his brother an- 
glers: “Come, my friend Coridon—this 
trout looks lovely. It was twenty-two 
inches when it was taken; and the belly 
of it looked, some part of it yellow asa 
marygold, and part of it white as a lily, 
and yet, methinks it looks better in this 
sauce !” . 

We cannot boast ourselves of twenty- 
two inch trout, but our sporting calendar 
for the past month records the capture of 
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166 red-speckled brook fairies, beautiful 
to behold, before they were cooked and 
afterward, and, to the taste, of a delicate 
and sweet flavor, that cannot be ima- 
gined by those who have only made the 
acquaintance of fresh-water fish through 
the medium--and a foul one—of city 
markets, Already we have begun to col- 
lect treatises upon pisciculture, and we 
project digging in the fullness of time 
(and pocket) a trout pond to be supplied 
with water from one of four or five 
springs we have discovered on our land, 
and stocked by means of draughts made, 
at the proper season, upon neighboring 
streams, It is to be girdled by willows, 
birches, and certain fast-growing shrubs 
that shall soonest exclude the garish sun- 
light, and give to the pool the blackish- 
green shadows the coy elves love; and 
there shall be no lack of love-vine, ferns 
and drooping grasses upon the brink, nor 
mosses and maiden’s hair clinging to the 
rocky sides; neither of tangled vines, 
forming arbors, in the recesses of which 
our Dominie can test the truth of the an- 
cient angler’s assertion : 
“ Of recreation there is none 

So free as fishing is alone ; 

All other pastimes do no less 

Than mind and body both possess: 

My hand alone my work can do, 

So, I can fish and study too.” 

The unflattering fact that squeamish- 
ness shut me out from the enjoyment of 
this time-out-of-mind honorable recrea- 
tion, as awkwardness had prevented me 
from learning how to row, being estab- 
lished, there yet remained the lazy luxu- 
ry of gliding up and down our lakelet at 
my ease, another acting as motive power. 
I rather liked it—really—when the sun 
was not too bright, nor the wind too 
strong, nor the air from the water too 
chilly, until one memorable evening, two 
summers ago, we touched at the landing, 
on our return from a sail down to the 
falls, and a slight accident occurred which 
made a coward of me for life. Our flo- 
tilla consists of three boats—the “ Gen- 
nesaret,” a well-modeled and stylish craft, 
built to order by a “ first-class” boat- 
carpenter, sitting the water like a duck, 
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and much admired by strangers; the 
“Brownie,” a brunette country sister of 
the former, a thought less janty, and 
clad in Spanish brown with a blue zone, 
instead of in white with red and green 
ribbons; and lastly the “ Sunnybank,” 
constructed under the Dominie’s eye, 
after a pattern of his own devising, and 
painted the same color as the house. 

“ She'll tip you out, soon as you put oar 
on to her, without you part your hair in 
the middle and be careful always to wink 
with both eyes at onst,” said a rustic wag, 
shaking his head warningly over the slim 
cutter. “She’s a fancy nutshelland tricky, 
as you'll find when you come to use her.” 

The architect shows his respect for the 
prophecy by using no other when his ex- 
cursions are made solus, But it was a 
party of pleasure to which I referted, 
and the spacious Gennesaret held a 
freight of women and children, all sit- 
ting still as for their lives—as feminine 
passengers are always enjoined to do— 
yet reasonably alive to the pleasing influ- 
ences of the summer weather, and the 
smooth motion of the barque through the 
waves. My seat was in the stern, but 
no sooner had the keel grated upon the 
beach than I arose to overlook the dis- 
embarkation of the babies, laying my 
hand carelessly as I did so upon a rail 
guarding the adjacent pier. In the hun- 
dredth part of a twinkle the treacherous 
duck slid from under my feet and I was 
in the water, without having the remo- 
test idea of how I came there. The 
oarsman was on shore, making fast the 
chain of the boat; but he turned, alarmed 
by the chorus of infantine shrieks, echoed 
shrilly from the environing hills, while one 
brave young girl—dear to me as are my 
own offspring—uttered not a sound, but 
leaning over the side with a blanched 
and rigid face I can never forget, seized 
my hand and held it tight. Had I strug- 
gled, she would have suffered herself to 
be drawn overboard before she would 
have let go; but I had caught, in falling, 
at a lower bar of the railing, which the 
Dominie says did all the harm, and hung 
there, my head above water. Secure of 
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not drowning until this gave way, I was 
conscious of but two things—I was 
growing heavier with terrific rapidity, as 
my clothing became soaked, and the chil- 
dren must be removed instantly from 
that abominable and deceitful boat. 

“Tt isn’t deep enough to drown you! 
Let go! You will feel the bottom and 
can walk on shore,” commanded the mas- 
culine element of our otherwise demoral- 
ized band, 

The involuntary mermaid is an exem- 
plar of obedience—upon occasions—but 
the exigencies of this seemed to her to 
warrant the terse, if undignified, rejoin- 
der to her superior officer : 

“ Not if I know it!” 

Like the magnanimous man he is, he 
acknowledged the propriety of the refu- 
sal, on the morrow, when we ascertained 
by actual measurement the depth of the 
lake at that spot to be eight feet. 

Seriously, the instability of water is a 
fearful thing. If any one hasan ungrati- 
fied curiosity on the subject, and would 
know further of it for himself, as well as 
of the avidity with which it swallows its 
victim; the remorseless gravitation that 
surrounds him, like a myriad greedy imps, 
pulling upon every square inch of his sod- 
den clothing—even tugging at his feet— 
he can be satisfied, and more than satis- 
fied, unless he can swim, by standing up 
in the safest round-keeled, duck-breasted 
boat he can find, and inclining a hair's 
breadth from the perpendicular. If he 
do not forever after speak in tones of awe 
and very distant respect, of water in large 
quantities as the most ravenous and piti- 
less force of nature, his nerves are strong- 
er than mine and his courage of stancher 
stuff. 

The sky is one blush of color, this after- 
noon. The half-disk of the sun visible 
above the mountain-ridge, is a quiver of 
golden arrows tipped with fire. The be- 
dazzled eyes that meet these see vivid scar- 
let fruit strung thickly upon the boughs of 
oak, chestnut, and cedar, and the waters 
glow redly as did those in the valley of 
Edom when the rising sun showed them 
to the host of Moab. 
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A year agone, I sat in this window, 
and watched a scene that is present with 
me now as itwasthen, The sunset hush 
is broken in upon by the fierce, quick 
beat of the waves against the bank, the 
sure token that swift oars are at work not 
far off. And while I lean forward to see 
who comes in such furious haste, the whole 
of our mimic fleet sweeps into view from 
behind the uppercurve. The Gennesaret 
and Brownie are ably manned, and are do- 
ing their work well, riding high under 
light weight, and impelled by strong, 
true strokes, the keels cutting straight 
white furrows in the water. But two 
boat-lengths before them flies the Sunny- 
bank, lithe and keen as a greyhound, 
leaping, not ploughing, and seemingly 
not swaying or trembling under the long, 
even sweep of the oars, As she passes 
the cottage the occupant swings his cap, 
his eyes brimful of merry light; the flush 
of healthful exercise making brighter the 
smile upon his happy face. He loves the 
much-belied boat as he might a genial 
comrade in this, his summer vacation, and 
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handles her as no one except her owner 
has ever done before. 

“ All's welll” is his ringing cheer—and 
ere the echoes cease to repeat the sound, 
the friendly race is out of sight and hear- 
ing—the waves are settling again into 
crimson repose, 

Between my vision and the picture a 
veil has fallen, They have fairer and eter- 
nal sunlight, and softer airs than ours, up 
there—lips that never whiten into dumb- 
ness, or moan the sorrows they cannot ar- 
ticulate ; eyes that know not tears. His 
have looked upon the sea of glass mingled 
with fire, and he has learned the new song. 
All is well with the lad—more gloriously 
well than when he filled our home with 
gladness by his visit, and our souls with 
prideful affection—with joy in his noble 
nature, his great loving heart, and the 
talents that promised him renown and 
us enduring delight—how well we cannot 
know until we walk with him the sweet 
fields beyond the flood that took him away. 

And yet—and yet—Gop knows the 
rest! 


THE NIGHT WATCHES. 


Her robes yet skirted with the sunset glimmer, 
Into the twilight brown— 

Into the twilight ever growing dimmer, 
Calmly the world goes down. 


Without a fear she seeth shut behind her 
The iron gates of night, 

The morning sun hath never failed to find her, 
And lead her forth to light. 


And friendly is the darkness, grown thus wonted; 
With night, as well as day, 

Is the eternal covenant appointed— 
In both she knows her way. 


So in the solemn darkness of this hiding, 
That seems so like His frown, 

A planet which the sun unseen is guiding, 
Calmly my soul goes down. 


When, on the dreamer, angels without number 
From the still skies look out, 

The revelers cannot know how sweet the slumber 
He draws the dark about. 





Christopher Kroy. 


O, if through grief a solitary waker 
In faith’s pale starry light, 

None knows how precious unto God my Maker, 
My songs are in the night! 


CHRISTOPHER KROY. 
STORY OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Nearty five weeks were past since 
the time of the great meteor and Dr. 
Firm’s adventure at the cemetery en- 
trance, At that time Dr. Firm had made 
a promise to the woman he had sheltered ; 
during the interim he had made two or 
three promises to Morton Cloud. From 
day to day Dr. Firm had quieted the im- 
patience of the youth by asserting that 
time was to him, in the interest he had 
at heart, an advantage; but at length Dr. 
Firm was prepared to move, and on 
Christmas morning he shocked his good 
sister by requesting her to defer the 
dinner until nine o’clock in the evening, 
on the penalty of not having him for host 
at the table. 

“ Benjamin Firm!” she said, too much 
stricken with surprise to say more. 

“Jane, my sister, it is a matter of im- 
portance,” said he. “If you knew how 
long I had put it off you would hate me 
for not having gone earlier.” 

“T do this minute, but if it has waited 
so long, all I have to say is that it must 
waitalittle longer; for I cannot eat Christ- 
mas dinner without you; besides, what 
will our friends think?” 

“Tell them my absence is professional, 
Jane.” 

“ They-will want to know who is so ill. 
What shall I tell them, Benjamin?” 

“That it is none of their business, if 
you please,” he said, and then instantly 
repenting, as he saw the signs of pain 
quivering along that face which had 
watched, waited and worked for him so 
many years, he went up to her, and put- 
ting his hand kindly on her shoulder, 
whispered, “It is your business, Jane, 
and I will tell you. I am going to Hart- 
ford to learn something about the body I 
found one night, you know where.” 


“Why will not to-morrow do as 
well?” 

“ That I may not tell you; but you 
must trust me, Jane. Can't you, when 
you know I have never missed a Christ- 
mas dinner with you since we two were 
left alone; I don’t think I shall enjoy my 
visit so very much that you need to think 
I prefer it to being at home to-day.” 

“There! there! I won’t Bennie,” she 
said, It was many years since Jane 
Firm had called her brother by the old 
childhood’s name, and it touched him so 
tenderly that he thought of it many times 
on the railway that morning. 

Poor Morton Cloud! He did not look 
much like a gleeful college boy, going 
home to holiday festivities, as he sat by 
the side of Dr. Firm in the car that morn- 
ing. Every mile the youth dreaded more 
and more. A vague, undefinable cloud 
of something terrible approaching seemed 
to fill the air he breathed, until he seemed 
like one in physical suffering, and two 
or three times, nay more, Dr. Firm 
watched him closely, and kindly words 
of encouragement were poured into his 
ear at intervals, 

“There is Dr. ——,” exclaimed Mor- 
ton, when they were leaving the train at 
Hartford. “I am certain that I saw him 
this very morning in New Haven.” 

“You did without doubt, for he came 
on the same train—” 

Time for further information was not 
granted, for so soon as he could reach 
Dr, Firm, Dr. —— joined him and Mor- 
ton, and with them proceeded to the asy- 
lum for the insane, 

Poor Morton was left in a reception- 
room for full half an hour while the physi- 
cians from New Haven were in consulta- 
tion with the physicians of the asylum. 
He looked out from the windows, but 
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there was nothing pleasing in the view 
to him that day; he listened with all his 
powers of hearing, but no sound of in- 
sane cry or laughing maniac smote on his 
hearing; the place was as quiet as a vil- 
lage burying-ground. He walked up and 
down the room, sighing as he went, and 
quite determined in his own mind the 
important fact that he did not care to live 
long, if his life was to be made up of the 
days and cares that had lately formed the 
sum of it. 

At length they came in, a stately array, 
to the youth—four physicians as opposite 
in type and spirit as the four cardinal 
points of the compass, and they seemed to 
stand about the boy for a minute in silence, 
making him feel as‘if he were in the very 
midst of acompass-saw. Then Dr, Firm 
introduced Morton to the asylum physi- 
cians, and they began to question the 
youth, asking him of places and points 
in his life so apparently without connec- 
tion with tlle subject he had at heart, that 
at last Morton burst out with the words, 
“Let me see my mother first and question 
me afterward.” 

“We would, were she here,” was the 
reply. 

“You do not mean that she is dead!” 

The look of the youth touched the hearts 
of all, for with one voice they made haste 
to tell him that his mother had been re- 
moved from the asylum because no reason 
for her confinement there had been found ; 
that she had gone to New York two days 
earlier, and been consigned to the care of 
her husband by one of the physicians of 
theasylum, Furthermore, that the advice 
to his father had been to take her to new 
places and new scenes. 

Morton then underwent a catalogue of 
questioning longer than any catechism,and 
quite as comprehensible to him as cate- 
chism to infancy. He was so relieved to 
find that his mother was no longer an in- 
mate of that dreaded place, that he re- 
plied to every question with exceeding 
patience and care. Morton Cloud was a 
truth-teller, and his statements made the 
physicians doubt their own wisdom in so 
speedily dismissing the woman, 
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The substance of the story was like 
unto the following statement: Mrs. Nor- 
man Cloud was the possessor of a com- 
fortable fortune inherited from her father, 
together with some of his own personal 
peculiarities. This fortune was repre- 
sented by certain plots and parcels of real 
estate, improved and unimproved. To this 
land, with a kind of allegiance that some 
natures owe and seem determined to pay 
to mother earth, her father had bound him- 
self in life, and, at death, had most solemn- 
ly warned his daughter not to alienate. In- 
herited tendency and dying request fall- 
ing into the same parallel, their combined 
strength assumed the appearance of ob- 
stinacy. 

Norman Cloud was a speculating ad- 
venturer from his cradle, he having even 
in the days of his infancy whittled himself 
out from it, evidently with a view to find- 
ing out its construction. Life was with 
him one grand, gayly-colored bubble, that, 
toss it howsoever he might, would, if it 
broke, shower down on him all manner 
of brilliances. He had married the young 
lady, who was known to be the posses- 
sor of many roods of soil, believing that 
he had only to bring such treasures as he 
would out from the earth, He dreamed 
of finding therein mines of gold, and 
house lots without number. He thought 
he loved the possessor of this fine pro- 
perty, and he did, as a part of it. The 
lady, witnessing the love he had for, and 
the interest he took in her lands, mistook 
the love and interest, and applied it to 
the wrong account—of self. The gold 
mines did not appear above the surface, 
for want of capital, possibly; certain it is, 
that the husband spent hours and days in 
the vain effort to convince his young wife 
that the needed capital, for great plans 
of improvement that he made in his brain 
to become realities, lay in her inherited 
acres, “ Then it must lie there,” she said. 
“But it does not remove the lands to 
mortgage them,” he said, “and the re- 
turns will readily remove the encum- 
brances.” 4 

The wife was firm, obstinate, ugly, a 
monomaniac, by turns, as the firmness 
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grew, and the time lengthened, until, at 
the period when Norman Cloud and Na- 
than Wave launched their great steam- 
ship enterprise on the highways of finance, 
her temper had positively reached, in her 
husband’s view, the limit of reason, and 
he delighted to announce to himself that 
she was insane, yes—really insane. “The 
thing had been growing upon her for 
years; indeed, ever since his married life 
began,” he stated to the doctors, and in 
fact, by reference to those persons who 
had been acquainted with his wife’s fa- 
ther and familiar with his grasp over pro- 
perty, he had reason to believe that the 
madness was inherited. Norman Cloud 
did not narrate to the medical gentlemen 
the number of weeks he had devoted to 
the enterprise of trying to induce his 
wife to sell some portion of her property 
and invest the amount thus obtained in 
steamships. Then, when entreaty had 
failed, he likewise omitted to mention 
that he had tried a course of absence from 
home with no better effect—that he had 
added thereto the discipline of silence 
and inattention, in fact he had revolved 
himself around the circle of her nature, 
trying to find some weakness, some door 
of attack, by which he could conquer and 
wave his flag of manly victory over his 
wife. Over all these minor details the man 


drew the curtain of silence; they apper-. 


tained alone to the privacy of home. His 
last method to win the sweet “ I-will- 
write-my-name-there,” was the incarce- 
ration in the gloomy vault. If she would 
say that sentence, he would take her 
back to New York with him, he prom- 
ised, She did not say it. Norman Cloud 
did not desire to kill his wife, as was evi- 
denced in his concealment in the ceme- 
tery on the night Dr. Firm passed by 
and found her. He had no especial dis- 
like for her, either as an individual, or as 
the wife that he had chosen because of 
her acres, but every other will, and mo- 
tive, and power of his nature had given 
way before the mighty pressure of his 
desire to speculate. He did not want 
any few-dollar affair on hjs hands; it must 
be something which should command the 
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attention of the world, his world at least, 
This great aim could not be carried on to 
success without money, more money 
than the stockholders cared to pay in 
untii further evidence of its future great- 
ness revealed itself. To that end it had 
been voted that each person should con- 
tribute according to his ownership; a 
measure, be it known, that was carried at 
a meeting held during the absence of 
Christopher Kroy and Mr. Cloud from 
the city. 

To compel acquiescence in his wish to 
obtain the desired amount, Mr. Cloud had 
exhausted all measures before he resorted 
to that of the confinement in vault and 
asylum. Itis true that his wife had dwelt 
upon the idea so long, that it had out- 
grown, overshadowed, and absorbed her 
ideas to such extent, that the theme of this, 
property was almost the only subject that 
had chance to present itself before the 
imperial court of mind in her,person, It 
was always before her by day and it led 
the succession of her dreams by night, 
until the poor lady was in a condition “ re- 
quiring change,” as the physicians at the 
asylum had suggested,and which her good, 
kind husband seemed only too anxious to 
carry out, for before the advice came, he 
had engaged passage for her with himself 
in the Liverpool steamer for a certain Sat- 
urday in December of that year. 

That Saturday preceded the Monday 
wherein Dr, Firm and Morton Cloud had 
gone to Hartford. The very train which 
carried them from New Haven had borne 
on its way from New York to that place 
a letter from Norman Cloud to his son. 
The son found it awaiting his arrival in 
New Haven. 

The dinner bell rang at precisely two 
o'clock in the Firm house. The invited 
individuals were all prompt and were 
seated at table, Miss Jane combining 
the duties of her brother with her own. 
She was in the midst of the said duties 
when suddenly down went her knife and 
fork, and the noise of the falling of the 
same caused a silence, in which silence 

iss Jane spoke. “TI hope there hasn’t 
anything happened to Benjamin,” she said, 
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“for as certainly as I live I heard him 
sneeze just now, and he is in Hartford.” 

They all laughed at her fancy, but some- 
how Miss Firm’s firmness was departed 
from her. She was confused in her du- 
ties, and in less than two minutes she 
cried out again, “There! did you hear 
that?” but no ear save her own had been 
acute enough to catch the note. 

Miss Firm was a lover of order. She 
thought it a semi-divine institution, and 
very rarely permitted herself to pass its 
boundaries, but on this occasion she arose 
from the table and left the room, She 
went through the hall and looked out from 
the front door. The street was still and 
deserted, for it was the Christmas dinner 
hour throughout the little city. Involun- 
tarily she looked at the hat-rack in the hall, 
but it was already so laden with hats and 
coats that one more or less did not signify. 
A little rustle of sound from the region 
above caused her to go up and investigate 
the cause. There, with his door stand- 
ing open, stood Dr. Firm, brushing his 
hair. He was so intent on the occupation 
that he had not heard a sound, nor did he 
until it was accompanied by a rush of arms 
and a flow of words quite bewildering. 

“Benjamin, did you sneeze twice, and 
how in the world did you get here, and 
what on earth did you want to frighten 
me so for?” 

“Don’t kill me wita words and I'll an- 
swer every question. I can’t tell how 
many times I did sneeze, railway or insane 
dust, I reckon, and I came by rail and 
my own feet, and I did not want to 
frighten you, nor was I conscious that I 
had done so until you pounced upon me. 
Now, Jane, run back to your guests, and 
I'll be down at my post in less than no 
time.” 

“No! you don’t escape me that way; 
besides they will believe that I have seen 
a ghost unless I present you in person.” 

In vain the brother insisted ; Miss Jane 
resisted, even although her guests were 
sitting around the table, until he was 
forced to tell her that he was waiting for 
a very particular guest to arrive; that he 
vm invited Morton Cloud to dine with 

1m, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

On a day, your nature being specially 
polished to receive certain moral influences 
passing by, you take up a chance bit of 
printed matter and find therein a gem of 
emotion, rounded into form, and theretoin- 
itial letters appended. How, in after days, 
you pick up the thread of that soul by the 
token of the initial letters and unwind it, 
hoping to find anew the pleasure you 
well remember, and, like a pleasant en- 
trance into some enchanted ground, the 
initial letters seem to you. Though many 
times doomed to disappointment in fol- 
lowing up the clew, you yet trace it, 
trusting still to find yourself led into a 
garden of beauty. 

To Mrs. Norman Cloud the days where- 
in she first met Mr. Cloud were initial 
days, leading into a golden vestibule. 
She had entered through it and found the 
temple cold and the worship colder. For 
years she had tried to get back into the 
golden vestibule. To that end she waited 
and watched, and when she thought she 
saw the initial letters she tried to follow 
their leading, but never again had they 
guided her to the enchanted ground of 
early days. She was always watching 
and listening, hungry for a word of affec- 
tion from the lips of Norman Cloud; so 
that when, on the steamship, he gave 
to her the simplest attention, showed for 
her the smallest consideration, her heart 
arose and floated in a mist of emotion, 
requiring but one glance from the sun of 
love to transform her into a happy wo- 
man, 

She was sorry when the steamship 
reached its harbor; she could not will- 
ingly give her husband back; she deemed 
that the world was her enemy; that it 
stole away, with its shining lures, a heart 
that else might have been hers, 

“ Well, I never was more disappointed 
in a man in my life than in that Norman 
Cloud,” remarked a lady passenger after 
Mr. and Mrs. Cloud had passed out from 
the steamship. ‘I thonght,” she added, 
“that he was a bear or some other wild 
animal, for ferocity and cunning; but no 
one could have been more polite and at- 
tentive to a wife than he has been during 
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the whole voyage, and she takes it all so 
coldly. I rather think I like him the 
better of the two.” 

“OQ, Cloud is a good enough fellow, I 
dare say, only a little over anxious to 
make money. He is just’ now on some 
business connected with a new steamship 
company, and, if he succeeds, will make 
a mark on the market. If we meet them 
anywhere in traveling we may as well be 
civil, and I wish you would pay them a 
little attention,” replied her husband, 

“One has to be civil and gracious to 
every new-body that comes up with a few 
hundred thousands of dollars in this day, 
without the slightest regard to family or 
circumstance. Do you know who the 
Clouds were, Augustus ?” she asked,draw- 
ing off her sea-cloak and preparing, while 
she talked, for departure. 

“No, and I do not care either. You 
never will understand that the war has 
changed the whole fabric of society, and 
that old distinctions are wiped out.” 

“Yes, I dare say, but I can’t see that 
it has changed my pedigree in the least. 
I am just as proud of my ancestry now 
as I was before the war.” 

“Well, don’t make yourself ridiculous, 
for unless you put a list of names to your 
back, how is any one to know that you 
are entitled to any more consideration 
than—Mrs, Cloud, for instance? She 
looks quite as well, and her appearance 
indicates quite as high development into 
the region of ladyhood as your own. 
Come, it is time to be off.” 

A few days later the Clouds met the 
persons who had commented upon them 
as they were leaving the steamship. A 
stranger would have failed to perceive 
that Mrs. Mount condescended in the 
slightest degree to meet Mrs. Cloud. Yet 
Mr. Cloud felt a flutter at his heart, a 
flutter of pleasure ; for, if his prospective 
wealth brought such attention from the 
Mounts, what might he not attain to in 
the future, if so be that he could gain 
over his wife to sell some of the Jersey 
lands at home. He thought it would be 
easier to persuade her at a distance; be- 
side it would be so much pleasanter to 
have the business all settled with Mrs. 
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Cloud’s approval and blessing than to re- 
sort to his plan ; for, somehow, he could 
not exactly tell how, in bright, clear mo- 
ments his purpose grew hideous in his 
eyes, and he felt almost as though he 
would rather throw away the great 
steamship enterprise, if he must buy the 
glory at such price. That miserable al- 
most! In those moments he might have 
resolved it into altogether, if only he had 
the will. 

“ Annie,” he said, the night of the day 
in which they had met Mr. and Mrs, 
Mount, “if our company succeed, and we 
are prospered, as we hope to be, it will 
make the future very bright for us, will 
give us great pleasure. I do not like to 
limit Morton. It really pains me to keep 
him down so. Why, when we left New 
York I actually had but a single hun- 
dred dollars to send him,” 

“ You paid his bills, of course.” 

“Bills! No, indeed, I did not. I 
thought they could wait until some other 
time; and, I tell you, actually I had not 
another dollar to spare.” 

“Then why did you take me with you 
on such an expensive trip as this? You 
surely might have left me—”’ She did 
not complete her sentence as she purposed, 
andadd “at Hartford,” for the temporary 
peace between the two had been so pleas- 
ant, that she feared to break it. 

“ Well, Annie, I missed you so much 
when you were away the last time, and 
the doctors gave such hope of your entire 
recovery in travelling, that I economized 
in every way I knew howto do it, in or- 
der to give you the benefit from the 
change.” 

“But what is Morton to do?” she 
added, by way of response, “ You know 
perfectly well that he has inherited my 
family’s notions regarding the payment of 
debts, and I can tell you that the boy 
will not spend one penny of the sum you 
left him on himself, but will use it all for 
what he owes. O! Norman, I wish you 
would let me know in time when you 
put our boy into such painful position. I 
might have aided him,” 

“ How, Annie?” 

“T would have made deduction on a 
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rent, or something of that kind, to get the 
money in advance,” 

“No, Annie,” he said, almost lovingly, 
“never do that; that is the way trouble 
begins; besides, you might find occasion 
to sell the lands in the mean while, and 
then what would you do?” 

“Nothing, because such emergency is 
not likely to arise, I have told you often 
that nothing, except great need for the 
common wants of life, shall induce me to 
sell an inch of the lands my father left 
me.” 

“But, Annie, think a minute. If you 
can turn the lands into three or four times 
the amount of capital, what then?” 

“Norman! Please do not begin the old 
argument,” shesaid. “Thad fondly hoped 
you had forgiven yourself for the past in a 
promise never to trouble me again on that 
subject.” 

‘| wish that you would let me reason 
with you.” 

“T admit that I am incapable of rea- 
soning on that subject, Norman, and you 
may one day have cause to be thankful 
that I am so; for you may gladly turn 
to the despised lands to supply your 
daily bread.” 

“Because you will not give me the 
aid I need, I may end my life in disap- 
pointment,” he added, and Mrs. Cloud 
made no reply. She had turned aside 
and opened her stationery case, and was 
preparing to write a letter to her son. 
The letter contained an order by which 
Morton might obtain from her agent suf- 
ficient money to pay his term bills and 
otherwise supply his present needs, the 
intent of which might faithfully have been 
carried out, had the letter been committed 
to the English mail. It disappeared into 
the care of Mr. Cloud and there remained, 
Meanwhile the son of these two persons 
suffered all the agony of a young debtor. 

“T am going into France,” said Mr, 
Cloud, about three weeks later, “and 
from thence to Germany ; and I have been 
looking out for you a pleasant place in 
which to stay during my absence.” . 

“Let me go with you, Norman. I 
cannot consent to be left among stran- 
gers; indeed I cannot.” 
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“ And I cannot afford to take you with 
me. This trip is far beyond what I esti- 
mated in the matter of expense.” He 
pleaded that the separation was a neces- 
sity, and informed her that he had heard 
of a most delightful locality in which she 
could not fail to be happy; beside, his 
absence would not outlast a month. 

They went down to the place specified 
on the coast, a week later. Mr. Cloud 
seemed familiar with the locality ; strange- 
ly so, for he ordered everything like one 
who had been used to go thither. 

The year was at its best—sweetness, 
loveliness, beauty, joy everywhere; trill- 
ing in bird voice, pulsating in the sea and 
turning to soft agues of thrilling every 
leaf on wood-side and copse, when, at 
evening, the traveling carriage stopped at 
a castle-like entrance to a lofty, wide 
building near the German Sea. 

“T don’t like it. Take me away,” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Cloud, clinging convulsively 
to the arm of her husband. “ Pray order 
the driver to take us back to the station,” 
she pleaded. 

The door opened anda gentlemanly man 
came down to the carriage accompanied 
by an attendant. 

“Good evening, sir! Good evening, 
madam,” he said. “TI hope you will find 
it to your taste here,” but as he spoke in 
a language unknown to Mrs. Cloud she 
gave no reply, and only clung still tighter 
to the arm of her husband. 

“Tt looks like a prison here,” she said. 

“ Nonsense, it is 6ne of the loveliest 
places on the coast. Don’t make the man 
indignant, Annie, by your incivility. He 
has come down to receive us with po- 
liteness. At any rate we must spend the 
night here, for it is too late to get else- 
where.” 

So persuaded, they went in. Mrs, 
Cloud did not notice the action of her 
husband as he hurriedly took their host 
aside and whispered a few words in his 
ear. In consequence of the words so 
whispered, Mr. and Mrs. Cloud were 
served with tea in a large dining-room 
by a most attentive servant, and Mrs, 
Cloud was afterwards shown over the 
house and grounds and taken down by the 
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sea to watch the breakers roll in, by the 
same polite man of middle age, he atten- 
tively watching every movement and no- 
ting every glance, and yet he was quite 
unable to understand one word of the 
language spoken by Mr. and Mrs. Cloud. 

A man bald of head and low of stat- 
ure sat in the porch, as the party entered 
on their return from the beach. He also 
cast such earnest, penetrating glances 
upon Mrs. Cloud as she passed in, as to 
excite her notice. ‘Why, Norman,” she 
said, speaking fearlessly in the English 
language, believing that no one would 
understand her, “these people look at me 
for all the world as though they thought 
there was something unusual about me, 
as though I had been noted for some- 
thing; just in the way visitors used to do 
that time in Hartford, as though I were 
mad, in fact. I verily believe I could be 
made to think I was mad, if I were shut 
up long enough and told so often enough.” 

“You are getting miserably suspicious 
of everybody and doubtful of everything.” 

“AmI? Iwas just beginning to have 
faith in you, but I shall lose it all if you 
insist upon leaving me here for the next 
month.” 

Mr. Cloud was soon summoned to a 
private consultation, in which the follow- 
ing sentences were spoken by the small 
man with the bald head, and uttered in 
English. ‘“ Mr. Cloud, the lady you have 
brought to us is not a victim of insani- 
ty.” 

“Not insane, sir! You have merely 
seen her under the deluding story that 
this is a place soon to be filled with visi- 
tors seeking sea air. If you attempt to 
urge her against her will in the smallest 
trifle, then her temper breaks out.” 

“T never knew many human beings 
who could not be made to confess to such 
peculiarities,” he replied. “ Again, I tell 
you, sir, this person is not insane. You 
have a motive and a strong one in put- 
ting her here. There is no use in try- 
ing to deceive us so much as by a hair’s 
breadth. We have many such cases,” 

“Such cases as what?” asked Mr. 
Cloud, looking troubled. 

“Cases wherein men shut up persons, 
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offensive, by means of existence, or oth- 
erwise. Property usually affects them in 
one way or another,” 

“ And what is done with them?” 

“They are kept, but at twice the usual 
fees, for they give twice the trouble that 
a genuinely mad patient gives. Is this 
a property case ?” 

* You confound me,” replied Mr. Cloud. 
“Am I to understand that it is no un- 
common oécurrence for sane persons to be 
brought to you for safe-keeping? ” 

“ Precisely as you have stated are the 
facts; not four-fifths of the persons now 
shut up between the four corners of this 
building are of unsound mind; I am sorry 
to tell you, sir, that your sin is not even 
exceptional. The more clearly we are 
made to understand the ends desired, the 
more faithfully will our service be per- 
formed.” 

“You tell me that you are willink to 
receive my wife under circumstances such 
as you profess to believe I have brought 
her to you?” 

“Mr, Cloud! Talk like a man at once. 
My time is of importance, and I cannot 
throw it away on idle cross-questioning. 
You may trust me.” 

“Very well then, if I must tell you the 
exact truth, it lies in the fact that Mrs, 
Cloud has a mania for holding on to a lot 
of idle, worthless land in America, and 
by so doing prevents my success in busi- 
ness. Ihave a son to educate and sup- 
port, and advance in the world—” 

The small man _ interrupted him. 
“Enough, sir! I understand the case, 
We become responsible for the safe-keep- 
ing and good care of this person, so long 
as our bills are promptly met. They will 
simply be increased by one hundred per 
cent. in consideration of the debt due to 
conscience. Conscience must be satis- 
fied—so far as money can repay the pain 
of the sin—whether other creditors for- 
give, or exact the last mite.” There was 
something acute, penetrating, stinging, in 
the small man’s reference to conscience as 
creditor, that touched the innermost chord 
in Norman Cloud’s heart. He was about 
to cry out, to announce his determination 
to take his wife away from the place that 
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had suddenly grown hateful to him, when 
he was summoned to attend her. He 
found her pale, quivering with fear, and 
wholly unable to explain her condition. 
Several hours later he learned that she had 
been alarmed, while sitting in the pleasant 
room assigned to them, by shrieks and cries, 
She had followed the sounds, hoping to 
be able to alleviate some distress, and 
finding a door ajar had pushed it open, 
and going in, had found two insane wo- 
men attacking each other. Seeing a new 
face on the scene, the women left their 
imaginary feud and seized upon her as 
their victim. She fled, pursued by them, 
and was rescued, The physicians reluc- 
tantly admitted that such accidents did 
sometimes occur, and that scarcely a year 
passed without a similar unfortunate af- 
fair. 

Mrs. Cloud clung convulsively to her 
husband and would not be parted from 
him, 

De you cry out, “ What an unnatural 
man is this Norman Cloud! An improba- 
ble story! An impossible story! A man 
considered respectable, occupying position 
in the world of trade, represented as com- 
mitting his wife to such a place, merely 
to gain possession of her lands. I do not 
believe it.” I wish I could join you in the 
unbelief. Norman Cloud was enabled to 
take with him a certificate of the madness 
of Mrs, Annie Cloud, duly signed by two 
of the attending physicians of the insti- 
tution, who, being young men, and see- 
ing Mrs. Cloud suffering from a spasm of 
fear, readily gave their names when 
asked, The men in authority kept their 
signatures for genuine cases, 

Mr. Cloud was equally well content. 
No one could, he thought, confront him 
with ugly accusation, so long as he had 
that testimonial to show for his deed. 

Mrs. Cloud was kept quiet—so quiet 
that her husband was in France ere she 
awoke to miss him and to find herself a 
prisoner, 

She had been made to believe that she 
had been very ill. That she could readi- 
ly believe, but hitherto she had met no 
one with whom she could speak. Being 
permitted to walk in the grounds, guarded 
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by an attendant, she one day espied the 
little doctor on the coast, walking to and 
fro, a gentleman accompanying him. The 
sight recalled to her memory the night 
he had sat at the entrance and searched 
her through with the keenness of his 
glance. Watching her opportunity, she 
stealthily gained upon her guard, and 
then, by quickness of movement, sur- 
prised him by an escape to the coast. He 
pursued, but did not overtake her until 
she had reached the doctor. She went 
up to him, catching his arm in her eager- 
ness to arrest his instant attention. “I 
remember you,” she said. ‘‘ You sat on 
the porch that night when I came, and 
looked at me, Tell me where my hus- 
band is.” 

“T cannot, madam; I donot know.” 

The- stranger looked at Mrs. Cloud. 
He observed her with remarkable care, 
for one in no wise interested, for he had 
no knowledge of her or her family. The 
little doctor made quick apology to the 
stranger, and turned to accompany Mrs, 
Cloud to the enclosure from whence she 
had escaped, 

“Madam,” he said, “‘ we do not wish to 
lessen the privileges already granted to 
you, but, however unwilling, shall be com- 
pelled to do so, if you repeat this experi- 
ment.” 

“O sir! Tell me, and tell me truly, why 
T am here and what this place is? When 
I assert that I saw two crazy women 
in an awful contest, my attendant in- 
sists that it was delirium and only a part 
of my illness.” 

“Then why do you not rest upon her 
statement?” he questioned. 

‘“‘ Was it a part of the same illness that 
made me remember you the instant I saw 
you? Say, sir. Did you,or did you not, sit 
at the entrance the night I came, and look 
atme very much as a detective might at a 
supposed criminal? If you can assure 
me that you did not, then I will try to 
believe that I did not go out of my room 
at cries I heard, and what followed I 
will endeavor to think a dream.” 

She spoke so earnestly, that in spite of 
himself the little man was called out of 
his refuge of lies and for once spoke the 
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honest truth, “TI did sit in the porch the 
night you came, andI did look at you to 
discern the state of your mind, This is 
a mad-house, and you are put here for 
safe-keeping.” 

She did not scream, or faint, or do any 
one of the dozen acts that would have 
been done by most women under the cir- 
cumstances. Sheasked, “ And my hus- 
band is, where?” 

“On the Atlantic ocean, beyond a doubt. 
We got a remittance from him a week 
ago, just before he was to leave.” 

“Thank you,” she replied. “ Will you 
be my friend? Will you come and’ talk 
to me a while every day, so that I may 
believe myself a sane woman?” 

Mrs, Cloud glanced up at the man, or 
rather across at him, for his height was 
not above ber own, as she put up her pe- 
tition. I cannot describe to you the effect 
of that look upon this man better than to 
tell you that he stood like a person before 
whom had been opened a door into a new 
life. He did not straightway enter through 
it. He lingered, looking a moment in, 
then promised after the manner following: 
“Tf you will promise me faithfully not to 
attempt escape, to do nothing whatever 
to cause me to regret my kindness, I will 
not lessen your freedom and I will try to 
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find a few minutes in each day to talk with 
you. Besides, I promise you the reading of 
my English newspapers and periodicals,” 

Mrs. Cloud hesitated to make reply, 
How could she promise not to walk out 
of a mad-house into freedom, if the door 
was set wide for her? She would not 
speak with a shadow of untruth, not 
even among untruthful enemies. “You 
must not exact too much from me,” she 
said, ‘You must remember how sore my 
strait, how torn my heart. This much I 
promise: I will not attempt escape, with- 
out giving you good and sufficient warn- 
ing. If you will be my friend, I will not 
break faith with you, not even for my 
life. Don’t you know,” she suddenly 
asked, “that no woman can live and re- 
tain reason long, without one friend. 
Why, sir! if in the darkness of the 
night a vision of the way in which I might 
get away from here and home tomy boy 
came to me, and I felt that you were my 
friend, I should tell you of it.” 

They had come to the enclosure, The 
guard, with face of anxiety, drew close, 
for he feared dismissal, “I must go back,” 
said the little doctor to Mrs, Cloud. To 
the guard he said, “ No more restraint, 
The same liberty as heretofore.” 

(To be continued.) 





LEISURE MOMENTS. 


Dp you ever stroll through an old grave- 
yard, and look carefully on the humble plants 
that cling to the tombstones? They are very 
humble, “Lichens” wecallthem, They are 
stemless, leafless, flowerless. They appear to 
the eye under many forms; overspreading the 
boulder by the wayside, carpeting in gray the 
sandy wastes of Nantucket, pendent, like pa- 
triarchal gray-beards, from the live oaks of the 
South, and the dwarf-oaks of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, clothing the barrenness of polar zones, 
and incrusting the ledges, high up on the 
mountains, where no other life can go— 


“* Nature's livery round the globe, 
Where’er her wonders range.” 


When Humboldt stood on Chimborazo, 18,- 
000 feet above the ocean, the only form of life 
to meet his eye was a lichen. When Brooke 
sent his sounding-lead down two miles into 
the ocean, and brought up mud from the bot- 
tom, Bailey and Huxley found in it minute 


forms of life, Add the 18,000 feet of moun- 
tain to the two miles of ocean, and you have 
almost five miles and a half, perhaps the ver- 
tical range of life. If the base of Chimborazo 
rested on the bottom of the North Atlantic, 
his head would rise into an island as high as 
Mt. Washington, with Monadnock piled on his 
top. Ifan Alp 8,000 feet high were piled up on 
that, our mountain would reach through all 
the zones of life. Around his feet would be only 
the protozoon ; on his head, only the protophy- 
ton. Under two miles of ocean—if the mud 
brought up on the sounding-lead tells the se- 
cret of the deep—nothing can live but the 
simplest forms of animal life—protozoa—or- 
ganized points of jelly. Three miles above the 
ocean nothing can live but protophytes, They 
are lichens. Both protozoon and protophyton 
are cellular. They have no distinction of parts. 
The animal has no mouth, no stomach, no 
members, The plant has no stem, no root, no 
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leaf, no flower. Neither animal nor plant has 
been taught the advantages of division of labor. 
The functions of life are performed by any part 
or all parts of the organism. The deepest down 
and the highest up on the vertical scale have 
many points in common, and both are lowest 
on the scale of life, 

On the equator and at the sea-level the lich- 
ensare relatively of least importance. As you 
advance toward the pole, or the summit of a 
high mountain, you will see them assuming a 
larger and larger place in the vegetable world, 
till finally they are left withonta rival. If you 
ascend Mt, Washington you will pass through 
successive zones of life. You will leave the 
maples for a zone of evergreens, and as you 
ascend you will see the evergreens dwarfed 
more and more, uutil, at the upper limit of the 
zone, the full-grown spruce and fir are smaller 
than the reindeer lichen. On the very top of 
the mountain the lichens share their bleak em- 
pire with a few plants which seem like intrud- 
ers from Lapland or the Alps, 

Ruskin has somewhere said, that what is 
common in nature is neither beautiful nor 
homely. Lichens are very common, and few 
would call them beautiful. But some members 
of the family have caught the quick eye of the 
school-girl, and you willsee them wrought into 
her ‘‘specimens of moss work.” The claydo- 
nia rises frora the earth in little gray, club-like 
forms, expanding at the top, and tipped with 
deep red—Fairy's Torch the little people call 
it. Another claydonia has won recognition by 
itsservice to the reindeer. At times it is almost 
the only support of this deer of the far north, I 
have dined at the same table as the deer, and 
testify to his good taste. Those who have ex- 
plored the wilds of the Adirondack have heard 
of “ rock soup,” aud some have eaten it. It is 
made of the reindeer lichen, gathered from the 
rocks, 

Perhaps the very simplest and humblest 
thing of life is the plant which you may see 
growing on a dead fly after lying a few hours 
in stagnant water, It is a sort of lichen of two 
cells. Most lichens are composed of many cells, 
Their history is simple. A very minute seed 
or spore falls on a rock and throws off a cell. 
This throws off another, and so on through hun- 
dreds of years, the mystery of the plant being 
to multiply cells, and to continue. The cells 
adhere closely together, and forma crispy thing 
which is neither root nor stem nor leaf, but all 
these in one—a “thallus.” This presses on 
the conservative rock, and prepares it for high- 
er uses. This is the history and the service of 
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the lichen, It is a pioneer in nature. Storms 
have pelted the head of the mountain for mil- 
lenniums, But the simplest thing of life is 
mightier in the end than thunderbolts, The 
lichen came clinging to the unfruitful rock on 
the mountain, and made it crumble away in 
atoms of soil. “ Ich dien” is the heraldic motto 
of the House of Brunswick. “ Ich dien” is 
the unspoken heraldry of an older house than 
that of Brunswick. The lichens serve and say 
nothing about it. 

These lowly children of nature can teach us, 
if we will heed their lesson. I have a friend 
in Vermont whose habits were sedentary. 
Some twenty years ago his health failed. He 
consulted a very sensible physician, who ad- 
vised him to leave the bench—he was a shoe- 
maker—-and betake himself to the woods an 
hour or two every day. And that the hours 
should not be a blank, the physician urged him 
to study the trees, weeds, rocks, anything that 
would beguile the time, and take his mind off 
his body. In his daily rambles my friend be- 
gan to observe the lichens. He became in- 
terested in their structure and habits, but found 
no guide to their better acquaintance. Hardly 
anything had been published in English, but 
he heard of a volume in Latin by a German. 
My friend did not know a word of Latin, and 
Fries’ book was not to be had in America, if he 
did—two lions inthe way. Nothing daunted, 
he sent to Europe for Fries’ volume, and weat 
to work on the Latin grammar. Soon he was 
able to make his way, specimen in hand, 
through the Latin manual, Works on lichen- 
ology in German, Freach, and Italian, enticed 
him to the study of these languages. The net 
result is this: restored health, a fair knowledge 
of four languages, a good knowledge of lichens, 
and the summer hours of twenty years full of 
the deepest and purest pleasure in communion 
with Nature. He has learned the lore of many 
a lowly weed, and with it many a lesson for 
the “conduct of life.” Perhaps he is a little 
of an enthusiast. If he ever crosses the At- 
lantic, it will be to see the lichens on the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 

You have strolled through old grave-yards 
and observed the lichens overrunning the 
tombstones. And did you ever think how 
long it takes nature to bring these humble 
children of hers into fruit? In many lich- 
ens you will see the fruit or seeds or spores, 
held in little cups formed on the thallus. In 
others you will find the spores in little pits 
in the thallus. There are lichens in France 
which have never been found in fruit. And 
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there are some species in America which 
you will never see in fruit, on trees or grave- 
stones less than 150 years old, This state- 
ment I make on the authority of my Ver- 
mont lichenologist. What a lesson of 
patience! And if Nature is 150 years in 
bringing these lowly children of hers to 
maturity, how long must she be in ripening 
such a costly race as man! If some high 
intelligence could look down on the race as 
you do on the lichen of a tombstone only 
100 years old, he would say, as you say of 
the plant, “Not yet in fruit.” On a New 
Hampshire mountain I have seen lichens 
that begin to form spores but never com- 
plete them. Nature there is so hard and 
cold. Will not Dr. Bushnell write a supple- 
ment to his admirable papers on “The Moral 
Uses of Dark Things,” and tell us ‘The 
Significance of Aborted Things?” 


PERCHANCE you, gentle Knickerbocker, 
were one of the 1500 not many weeks since 
honored with circulars respectfully calling 
the attention of “yourself and friends” to 
“a collection of late works by Elihu Vedder, 
who has recently returned from Rome.” If 
the call were effectual (which it probably 
was not) you have done one of three 
things: either you have maintained a dis- 
creet and uncertain silence on the subject; 
you have been wondering audibly, ever since, 
what any one could find to admire in those 
sentimental anomalies, with their bad color- 
ing and straining after effect; or you have 
been, from the hour of your visit to Snede- 
cor’s gallery, fairly raving about those won- 
derful, weird, and powerful pictures of Vedder, 
the poet-souled artist. 

Now be it known that this Vedder is a 
queer fellow. He hung his pictures upon a 
wall, and said to the metropolites: Come and 
see, and if you like buy; here are some fine 
fancies of mine, that you may purchase for a 
trifle; you know the old story of “The 
Miller, his Son, and the Donkey,” I have told 
it again in colors, into which I have ground 
somewhat of my soul, and you may have the 
nine illustrations—colors, fable, soul, and 
all—for the sum of $3,000, and no less, for 
they are worth it, and 1 must have money 
with whieh to live and work. Here, too, is 
my “Dead Abel,” with some more of my soul, 
for which you shall pay me well or not at all. 
And here are many other things of mine 
which are worth to me and you much money, 
anil for my life’s sake and my art’s sake you 
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shall not have them for a paltry pittance. 
Then here are some photographs of sketclies, 
strange, sphynx-like faces looking fixedly 
from the clouds; the heads of women lifted 
out of the sea; horrid, fantastical witches 
dancing on the shore, and other quaint con- 
ceits, whose meaning even to me is a mys- 
tery, and sets of which you may have for $5 
each—but if you don’t like and don’t want 
my pictures, the more’s the pity for you, and 
I’m off for Boston! 

So a few New Yorkers went into the gal- 
lery and gazed. All were surprised, some 
were puzzled, some were irate, some were 
enthusiastic; but before the enthusiasts had 
time to get rich, and the others to get over 
their ire, perplexity, and surprise, the pictures 
and the artist had disappeared. The whole 
“collection of late works” was whiffed off 
to Boston; not one picture was sold in New 
York, and only one set of sketches. 

Now if Vedder, at this moment, could have 
been prevailed on to store his pictures away 
in a Dark Hole, retire to a Garret, and there 
in due time Starve to Death, or Commit 
Suicide by means of a picture-frame cord 
carefully adjusted about his neck, after leav- 
ing in a conspicuous place on the table a 
forcibly-worded but carelessly-punctuated 
note, touching upon the blindness and in- 
gratitude of a cold and unappreciative world, 
and briefly narrating the struggles of despair- 
ing genius, not forgetting to mention the 
exact whereabouts of the aforesaid Dark 
Hole; and if thereupon the pictures had 
been again brought to the light and duly 
praised and dearly bought—then the whole 
affair would have formed an admirable ro- 
mance, and Vedder would have been famous 
forthwith and forever. And it is such a 
satisfaction to a dead man to be famous— 
and to have his pictures bring high prices. 

But Vedder would not be accommodating ; 
in fact, he insisted upon living and taking his 
paintings to the Hub. What the Hub thinks 
of them we cannot say at this writing, neither 
do wecare. We are filled with shame for our 
own city. 

That Vedder’s pictures are without fault, 
and of uniform excellence, his warmest ad- 
mirers will scarcely contend. Some of them are 
of the nature of Tennyson’s “ Experiments ” 
in rhyme, and hardly amenable to ordinary 
criticism; in certain styles attempted he may 
have altogether failed; but in the collection 
to which we allude there are enough evi- 
dences of a rare and delicate genius to entitle 
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him to a place in the foremost rank of Amer- 
ican artists. That he is capable of still better 
things no one can doubt. 

Even as we write we recall the never-to-be- 
forgotten image of the dead donkey, lying 
stark in the ravine, the white, dry teeth show- 
ing between the parted lips, the life-blood 
trickling down the gray rocks, The simple 
fable is for evermore a tragedy. We see again 
Christabel with her golden hair, graceful and 
ethereal as the poet’s dream. There is the 
roc’s egg, of the Arabian Nights’; just as 
real as it seemed to us long ago when we 
dared not read by candle-light the marvellous 
stories of Schehera-zade at the risk of a night 
of timorous wakefulness, filled with uncom- 
fortable visions of dreadful genii, and all hor- 
rid shapes and transformations; There, too, 
are glimpses of San Remo, as if, indeed, a 
“window were opened in the wall;” the 
Dead Alchemist, and other painted poems, 
which are remembered but need not be re- 
hearsed. And last, not least, there lies the 
murdered Abel, stretched prone in the fore- 
ground, the only figure in a desolate land- 
scape, fallen with his face toward the altar on 
which is the accepted offering. No other hu- 
man form is visible, yet we know that far off, 
beyond those awful hills, one is “ fleeing from 
the face of the earth,” under the terrible curse 
of God, and with the mark of the murderer 
upon his brow. 

It will bea long time before our American 
artists can afford to act after the independent 
manner of the principal French painters. Go to 
an artist in Paris and talk to him about buying 
a picture, and the little Frenchman will be very 
likely to show you to the door and bow you 
politely into the street: “ What for, sare, you 
take me; I am not vun picture dealer; I 
paint pictures, I do not sell zem, See my 
agent, sare, std vous plait.” Ah! they do 
this thing “ much more different in America.” 
“Paint a picture for you, sir; certainly, sir; 
only too happy, and how large shall it be, sir, 
and what style should you prefer, sir; and 
will you call for it next week, sir; and shall 
I run around and see you about it, sir; O yes, 
the sky shall be pea-green, sir, and the fore- 
ground purple, and-a yellow barn in the dis- 
tance; little children playing in the mud-pud- 
ple with their Sunday clothes on—anything 
you say, sir, and only fifteen dollars—if ac- 
cepted ! ” 


Writtne in June, but for July; sowing 
black seed on white ground for others to har- 
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vest next month. Rather a quick crop! 
What an anticipatory life welead; how little 
of to-day’s work is done for to day, and how 
all we do, wisely or unwisely, reaches for- 
ward and takes hold upon the future, Is that 
idea original, or have we seen something like 
it, perhaps in Bryant’s Thanatopsis, or possi- 
bly in Longfellow’s Psalm of Life ? 


SoMETIMES, besides “Leisure Moments,” 
we have a hora subseciva interpolated in the 
midst of our business day. The Senator often 
lounges in, usually without object; and always 
leaves us fresher in soul, Je has a curiously 
accurate verbal memory. The other day I 
asked him if he had read that noble perora- 
tion of Senor Castelar’s speech in the Spanish 
Cortes. He had, and had waked Madame up 
at 3 o'clock in the morning to recite it to her. 
Fancy one of the most finished orators of the 
day, in the still hours of the night, with an 
audience of one, fervidly declaiming the fol- 
lowing: “ Great is God in Sinai; the thunder 
precedes him, the lightning accompanies him ; 
the light envelopes him, the earth trembles, 
the mountains fall in pieces! But there isa 
God grauder and greater than that. Not the 
majestic God of Sinai, but the humble God of 
Calvary, nailed to a cross, wounded, thirsty, 
crowned with thorns, gall on his lips, and yet 
saying—‘ Father, forgive them, forgive my ex- 
ecutioners, forgive my persecutors; pardon 
them, for they know not what they do!’ 
Great is the religion of Power, but greater is 
the religion of Love. Great is the religion of 
implacable Justice, but greater is the religion 
of pardoning Mercy. And I, in the name of 
that religion—I, in the name of the Gospel, 
come here to ask you to write in the front of 
your fundamental code—Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity among all mankind.” 


In the last days of May, a cheery agricul- 
turist said to us, ‘ Made to order.” He spoke 
of the weather—of that glorious May, just 
closing, with its unbounded wealth of foliage 
and blossom. Never yet have we known a 
May so completely realizing the ideal descrip- 
tion of the poets. The sun has not smitten 
by day, nor yet the frost by night—nor 
drought nor flood has vexed us. The plough 
has gone afield, the flower has set in fruit. 
The cattle grow slick and fat in the rich herb- 
age. The fresh butter assumed its golden hue 
right early. The old English word “lush” 
best describes the season, Yes, it was “ made 
to order,” and we know who spake the word, 
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as in the beginning at His command, “the 
earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit.” 


Hap a talk with the Poet the other even- 
ing. We were in the country, and the ques- 
tion came up, whether rural life is more or 
less favorable to literary effort than the tur- 
moil of the city. The lover of nature has a 
keen delight in all that goes to make up 
country life—far-reaching views, fresh air, 
trees, flowers, streams, the lowing herds, and 
the noble forest, all appeal to his finer senses, 
Soo, too, do the incidents of farm life, and 
the manner of mind of which we speak never 
tires of them. Nay, they rather grow upon 
it, in the calm content they yield, but they 
rapidly lose all suggestive power, and become 
very pleasant realisms, In the Blithedale Ro- 
mance, it is noted that the fine group of poets 
and scholars who gathered at Brook Farm, 
expected to pass their evenings in ‘‘ high con- 
verse ’—but, actually, they only leaned over 
the fence and poked sticks at the pigs. Most 
of them living by literature, the farm itself 
being a sort of club-house, and their life be- 
ing not at all quarrelsome, they would cer- 
tainly have continued their experiment, had 
it stimulated instead of soothed the mental 
faculties. Horace Greeley hits the happy 
mean, A farm gratifies an experimental and 
practical agricultural taste. The Tribune 
office is his public workshop. His room at 
the Cooper Institute gives him a needed reti- 
racy, where he can work without the intru- 
sion of either pigs or politicians, He gains 
mental rest in one place, attrition in another, 
and calm meditative hours in the third. 

Said the Poet, Whittier has led the wrong 
life: he does not grow. He is as good now 
as he was thirty years ago, and no better. 
He needs the shock of the city; contact with 
the drama of life, a place in the procession of 
events, a knowledge of mankind, Thoreau 
was a good word-painter of nature, in the 
Dutch style; faithful, but minute and realistic. 
Wordsworth’s poetry is only one-tenth of it 
truly great. The rest might have been spared. 
And so we agreed that the lover of nature 
should take his dose pro re nata; that con- 
stant intercourse with her is as bad as an uxo- 
rious married life. One cannot write about 
his wife; and the same impossibility dries up 
the pen of him who is ‘‘ wedded to nature,” 
and has no other loves or passions. He falls 
into hebetude, 
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WirHovut meaning to do anything so idiot- 
ic, we arose and dressed at a quarter before 5 
on a dull gray morning, when the landscape 
was bathed in fog. Butif one can be aun idiot 
at any time, it is just at that hour; in what 
they call at sea the dog-watch. It isa phy- 
siological fact that the early morning is the 
time when the nervous system is most de- 
pressed, the vital forces at their lowest ebb. 
If you doze, your dreams are those of incom- 
petence. Just after going to sleep, dreams 
may have a processional form, a dramatic 
unity. In the gray coming of the day they 
are inconsequent. Perhaps from an over- 
weight of clothes, you have acquired a sense 
of profound fatigue. Then a horse runs with 
you, and you have no strength to hold him. 
A mad dog follows you in pursuit, and your 
limbs fail beneath you. Horrible visions, 
begotten by indigestion, may disturb the 
early night, but tey have some grandeur. 
Those of which we speak are miserably 
mixed--a kaleidoscope of absurdities, and 
attended by a wretched consciousness of 
cowardice. But this nervous depression 
continues after you wake, unless you arise 
promptly and secure the possession of your 
faculties. 

Who has not suffered from that painful 
feeling of inability, when the senses seem to 
be keenly alive to troubles, without elasticity 
to suggest a remedy? The work before you 
magnifies itself. The faults of the previous 
day are grievous sins. Half-forgotten afflic- 
tions come anew. If you are in debt, every 
bill is presented, and you figure up a fright- 
ful aggregate, against which you find small 
offset in your circumstances. It is a wofully 
powerless feeling; dug doubtless to the fact 
that as we go to sleep our intellect sleeps 
first, and then our senses retire one by one, 
returning in an inverse order, as we wake; 
so that we have consciousness and memory 
before we have reason to analyze the facts 
they present, or will to meet them bravely. 
Happy those who sleep soundly and wake 
suddenly. But who does? Not the babe 
whose first morning note is a squall. Not 
the school-boy dragged cross and reluctant 
from his bed. Not the man of cares, who 
opens his eyes with a long-drawn sigh, and 
a feeling that he is weary and must yawn 
and stretch himself. Yet all this is consist- 
ent with perfect bodily health. A half hour 
later, the shock of a bath has made a cheery, 
laughing, hungry fellow of the misanthrope 
who lay under the counterpane. This samy 
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periodicity in the physiological condition is 
not alone diurnal. A melancholy sadness 
attends the fall of the leaf, a fresh energy 
the cold of winter, a sensuous happiness the 
blossoming of spring, and the summer brings 
the comfort that follows a good dinner. The 
gray morning that suggested this thought 
was a Monday morning, and all the duties of 
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a busy week lay hopelessly before us. A 
Saturday night is far more rested and rest- 
ful. Before it lie the cheerful amenities of 
the Sabbath, its rest, its worship, its un- 
speakable calm. Few men go sadly to bed 
on Saturday night. The burden’ of labor is 
thrown by; the peace of God is the promise 
of the morning. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


x Lonpon, June 1, 1869. 

Tue general state of the book and publish- 
ing world remains the same as when last 
noted; complaints of “dulness” are rife in 
both departments. The absence of any great 
works, such as compel every one to read them, 
and afford a month’s food for discussion and 
debate, is deplored; but there is, neverthe- 
less, a fair supply of books of average merit 
brought forward by the active purveyors of 
literature, who, as authors of the first class 
will not come at their call, are obliged to do 
their best with the talent that presents itself 
in the market. Biography claims the honors 
of the past month. The Life of Sir William 
Hamilton, the great logician and metaphysi- 
cian of Scotland, by his friend and disciple 
Professor Veitch, is a memoir that will be 
widely read in America, where, indeed, (as 
was the case with Carlyle and Macaulay) he 
was earlier appreciated than at home. An 
interesting communication from Professor 
Noah Porter, of Yale College, “ On the Influ- 
ence of Sir W. Hamilton’s Writings in Amer- 
ica,” (in the Appendix) gives a truthful ac- 
count of the progress of public opinion with 
regard to Hamilton. It will perhaps surprise 
many of those who, in Professor Porter’s 
words, long “regarded him as the greatest 
writer and teacher of living Englishmen,” to 
know that his studies were pursued under 
the pressure of narrow circumstances; that 
he was obliged to seek from an ungenial 
profession—the practice of law—the means 
that his own line of research failed to afford 
him; and that when, almost disabled by pa- 
ralysis, he in vain applied for a pension from 
Government as a recognition of his services, 
all he could at last obtain was a paltry pit- 
tance of £100 a year for his wife. Such are 
the rewards offered for daring to be original. 
As Sir Wm. Hamilton was distinguished as 
the most learned of philosophers, Professor 
Veitch has done well to give full details of 
his library, literary habits, etc., such as al- 
ways possess attraction for readers of kin- 
dred tastes. The picture of the philosopher 


and the student— revelling in the midst of 
his library of 10,000 volumes of such reading 
as certainly no other man of the century had 
read; his massive folio commonplace book of 
1200 pages, “made up and bound by his own 
hands,” the master-key to all his acquisitions, 
the symbol of the unresting energy ofa whole 
life; his notes and MSS., favorite authors 
and books of reference—these are the kind 
of facts that give interest to a biography, 
and bring the subject of it before our eyes. 
As the Memoir is chiefly a personal one, 
there is little or no discussion of a metaphysi- 
cal kind, except in the Appendix, where the 
Professor cannot refrain from a defence of 
his master against the depreciatory criticisms 
of Mr. J. &. Mill. The whole execution of the 
book shows good taste, and wherever Sir 
William Hamilton’s writings are found his 
memoir should accompany them. The other 
biographical work of the day is the last pro- 
duction of that careful and laborious writer, 
Mr. John Forster: Walter Savaye Landor: A 
Biography. It forms indeed a massive monu- 
ment erected to the memory of a friend, whom 
it “ entombs ” under a weight of 1100 pages. 
So little has Landor penetrated into the 
knowledge of the present generation that 
there was, perhaps, sufficient reason for in- 
cluding an ample analysis and full specimens 
of his writings in the account of his life. 
They will be new to most readers, who will 
be surprised at the vigor and condensation 
of thought, and the polish and felicity of ex- 
pression displayed in them. Never, perhaps, 
was there a greater contrast between the 
man and his work. The one turbulent, iras- 
cible to the verge of insanity; the squanderer 
of a fine fortune, and the self-banished from 
his family and his home. The other distin- 
guished by delicacy, Attic grace and precision, 
where nothing is aimed at but what is at- 
tained—a conscious reserve of power and a 
classic calmness of execution, unique in 
English literature. Of course such a man was 
not without friends, as the writer of this 
memoir, (to whom he long ago presented the 
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whole property of his writings) and Robert 
Southey, his life-long correspondent and con- 
fidant. The connection between these two 
celebrated men was a singular one. Landor, 
to his ninetieth year, continued violent in the 
opinions that led him, when a boy, to “ wish 
that the French would invade England, and 
assist in hanging George the Third between 
two such thieves as the Archbishops of York 
and Canterbury "—sentiments that very pro- 
perly procured him a box ou the ear from his 
mother, and Southey, to whom even the lawn 
sleeves of the two prelates were as sacred as 
the ark of the covenant; but they seem to 
have found a common ground in a sincere 
appreciation of each other's literary merits. 
To those topics most of their correspondence 
is devoted. Something too much of this is 
given, and the whole work wants compres- 
sion. It is, however, emphatically a fair 
book. In the desire to avoid the usual mis- 
take of idolizing his hero, Mr. Forster gives 
details of family quarrels, etc., that were cer- 
tainly better lett to die out of memory, in 
kindness both to the dead and the living. He 
was a bad judge, too, of comparative literary 
attraction, for he quotes fragmentary sen- 
tences from unpublished letters of Charles 
Lamb’s instead of religiously giving us every 
scrap and tittle of those treasures. One we 
must quote, relating to a family curiously 
brought into connection with both Lamb and 
Landor. He says: “I forgot to tell you I 
knew all your Welsh annoyances, the mea- 
sureless Bethams. I knew a quarter of a 
mile of them—seventeen brothers and sixteen 
sisters—as they appear to me in memory. 
There was one of them who used to fix his 
long legs on my fender, and tell a story of a 
shark every night—endless—immortal. How 
have I grudged the salt sea ravener not hav- 
ing had his gorge of him! ”—(that shark will 
live; no harpoon can destroy his vitality). 
It is remarkable with all his scholarship that 
Landor was scarcely a reader at all, except 
in his youth, living in a house without books, 
from choice, and finding, perhaps, full occu- 
pation in the ceaseless energy of his own 
mind. Altogether, the book is a very impor- 
tant contribution to literary history, and it 
must be regretted that its size will be an 
obstacle to a wider circulation. 

Another recent work deserving of the 
same commendation is the ample life of Da- 
niel Defoe, published in the first volume of 
a collection of newly discovered writings of 
his, by Mr. Wm. Lee. The literary power 
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and industry of Defoe gain as much from the 
conscientious researches of Mr. Lee, as his 
political character for high principle and 
common delicacy of sentiment suffer by the 
facts recently brought to light. Former bi- 
ographers have represented him as passing 
his latter years retired from the active world, 
and employed in elaborating the wonderful 
series of fictitious narratives that still delight 
and enchain the young and old. It now 
turns out that he was all the time a go¥ern- 
ment spy and private censor of the opposi- 
tion newspaper press—apologizing to himself 
for his duplicity by pleading, in effect, that 
the end justified the means. For the daily 
work of the journals his pen was never idle; 
specimens of its products in every style are 
now first gathered together under Mr, Lee’s 
editorship, and how with such work on his 
hands he found time for his books is quite 
inexplicable. The revised list of them, given 
in the Life, amounts to nearly 300, and the 
editor avows his belief that many more re- 
main in obscurity unappropriated. The three 
volumes of The Life and Newly-discovered 
Writings of Daniel Defoe should be found in 
every good library of English literature. 
Among subjects for future biography is the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce, lately deceased at the 
age of 71, as it was generally understood that 
he was in the habit of keeping a copious 
diary, ete., of his intercourse with contem- 
porary scholars and literary men. The re- 
cent edition of John Ford’s Dramatic Works 
will now be doubly valued, as the last gift to 
the world of letters from one who had done 
so much to elucidate the early literature of 
his own country. It was to have formed the 
first of a series of similar editions of the 
writers of the Elizabethan age contemplated 
by the spirited publishers. But the hands, 
or rather heads, to perform the requisite labor 
are wanting. With Mr. Dyce the last of the 
learned editors has departed. The race 
seems extinct of the men who, like Tyrwhitt, 
Warton, Sir Egerton Brydges, Southey, Scott, 
George Ellis, Gifford, etc., brought native 
critical sagacity and elegant acquired scholar- 
ship to the illustration of a favorite author. 
More perhaps of early English literature is 
printed now than ever, but it is roughly 
thrown out from the press, with a rapidity 
that forbids the care formerly devoted to such 
pursuits. Mr. Dyce’s editions of Shake- 
speare, Middleton, Shirley, Skelton, Ford, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and othors, are ex- 
amples of a different mode of treatment, and 
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must gather additional value from time. It 
is feared by collectors that his extensive and 
curious library has been left to the Bodleian ; 
such at least was the intention of the owner 
at one period of his life. Another literary 
laborer who performed some good work in a 
lower sphere of action has just passed away, 
—Peter Cunningham, son of “honest Allan,” 
and the inheritor of his father’s industry 
without his genius. 

To turn from literature to science, several 
important books may be mentioned. Fore- 
most among them is Professor Roscoe’s work 
on Spectrum Analysis, a subject that he was 
one of the first to introduce to English 
readers by his translation of Kirchoff’s Re- 
searches. The present volume comprises a 
series of lectures delivered before the Apothe- 
caries’ Society, and is well illustrated by en- 
gravings. Mr. J. J. Murphy’s book in two 
volumes, Habit and Intelligence in their Con- 
nection with the Laws of Matter and Force; 
and Dr. Laycock’s Mind and Brain ; or, the 
Correlations of Consciousness and Organiza- 
tion, 2d edition, with new chapters on the 
brain; and the Philosophy of the Woman 
Question, rather trench on the indefinite bor- 
der-ground that both separates and connects 
physics with metaphysics. To younger and 
less aspiring students than the searchers 
of these depths, Prof. Pepper (of “ ghost” 
notoriety) offers an acceptable present in his 
cyclopaedie Science Simplified, a miniature 
quarto, packed closely with matter where 
juvenile Faradays and Tyndalls may learn 
“all about” Light, Heat, Electricity, Mag- 
netism, Pneumatics, Acoustics, etc., aided by 
600 illustrations, and affording a sound basis 
from whence to date a scientific career. 
Chips and Chapters, a Book for Amateurs and 
Young Geologists, has the sanction of an 
equally authoritative name, that of Dr. David 
Page, who is probably now the most popular 
commentator on his favorite science. Hav- 
ing a special interest also for the numerous 
tribe of invalids in search of health, is a most 
useful condensation of a very voluminous 
subject, The Baths and Wells of Europe, their 
Action and Uses, with Hints on Change of Air 
and Diet Cures, by Dr. John MacPherson; it 
forms a handy little volume that may be slip- 
ped into the most tightly packed portman- 
teau. In industrial science claims attention 
The Industries of Scotland; their Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Present Position, a volume rich in 
statistics and descriptions of the most ap- 
proved processes of manufacture applied to 
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the great staples, Coal, Iron, Wool, Leather, 
Porcelain, Glass, Granite, Brewing, Distilling, 
etc. It is issued by the same publishers, 
(Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh) to whom is 
owing a third and improved edition of Fair- 
bairn’s standard Treatise on Iron and Steel, 
in one volume octavo—and the same inex- 
haustible subject finds treatment in The Elas- 
ticity and Tensile Strength of Iron and Steel, 
by Knut Styffe, of Stockholm, translated and 
edited by Dr. Percy and C. Sandberg. 
Science aud art meet together in The Parks, 
Promenades, and Gardens of Paris, Described 
and Considered in Relation to the Wants of our 
own Cities, and of Public and Private Gar- 
dens. The author is Mr. W. Robinson, 
whose fitness for the task was shown by his 
reports as “Times” correspondent for the 
Horticultural Department of the Great Paris 
Exposition of 1867, His present work 
forms a large octavo, usefully as well as or- 
namentally illustrated with 400 engravings, 
and is equally applicable in all its precepts to 
America as to England. Art in its most en- 
gaging form, combined with all that is intrin- 
sically venerable and suggestive, prevails in 
the next work to be mentioned: Hand-Book 
to the Northern Cathedrals of England, in 2 
volumes, by R. I. King, the editor of the 
former series of Hand-Books to the Southern, 
Eastern, and Western Cathedrals. In the 
matchless Christian temples of York and 
Durham, this section surpasses its predeces- 
sors; while the other cathedrals described in 
it—Ripon, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester 
—are of great, though certainly of minor zs- 
thetic and antiquarian interest. The whole 
number of English cathedrals is now com- 
plete in 6 volumes, and Mr. Murray may be 
congratulated on adding to his world-re- 
nowned “ Hand-Books,” a work that will 
find purchasers and admirers wherever the 
English language is spoken and its art re- 
vered, 

A work quite unique in its character must 
not be forgotten. Every one interested in 
art and its history has heard of “ The Arun- 
del Society,” an association formed of the 
leading lovers and students of early Chris- 
tian Art, especially in Italy, formed with the 
view of preserving its remains, and dispers- 
ing a knowledge of them by copies issued to 
its members. The Society has been in ex- 
istence twenty years, and under the super- 
vision of men like John Ruskin, Mr. Layard, 
and others, is very prosperous. Complete 
sets of its publications are almost unattain- 
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able, and are worth nearly £100. This has 
led to the happy idea of reproducing them 
entire by photography (on a reduced scale, 
of course) in a single volume, that forms at 
once a record of the Society, and an art pub- 
lication of unique value and interest. It is 
entitled Twenty Years of the Arundel Society. 
The illustrations comprise more than 300 
subjects, including the Ivory Casts issued by 
the Society, the Chromo-lithographs, Draw- 
ings, etc. The work is edited by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. F. W. Maynard, who gives in the 
letter-press full descriptions of the plates, 
notices of the artists, the Society's collec- 
tions, etc. The number of the work pre- 
pared is small, and nearly limited to the sub- 
scribers. 

In Oriental literature a kind of epoch is 
marked by the appearance of the first volume 
of Professor Max Miiller's translation of The 
Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins as presented to 
us inthe Oldest Collection of Religious Poetry, 
The Rig Veda Sanhita. Volume lst comprises 
Hymns to the Marats, or Storm Gods, with am- 
ple illustrations by the learned editor. The 
readers of the Preface to his Chips from a 
German Workshop will not need to be remind- 
ed that in the Vedas has been concentrated the 
real, work of Professor Miiller’s professional 
life. All his other works have been subsidiary 
to this one great object, and his edition of 
the original texts, executed at the expense of 
the East India Company, forms one of the 
most colossal monuments of learned labor that 
even Teutonic perseverance has produced. 
Equally strong in modern English and in an- 
cient Sanscrit, Professor Max Miiller brings to 
the task of translation advantages that it is 
impossible any earlier scholar could possess, 
and we may expect from his work a clearer in- 
telligence of the first recorded utterances of 
our race than hasever yet been obtained. The 
entire translation will form eight volumes in 
octavo. Other important books on Eastern 
history and antiquity are the new volumes of 
Mr. Talboy Wheeler’s History of India from 
the Earliest Ages. Itincludes a full analysis of 
the great Sanscrit Epic Poem The Ramayana, 
treating it in connection with the Brahminic 
period, as his first volume comprised the sister 
epic, The Maha Bharata and the Vedic Era, The 
History of India,.as told by its own historians 
during the Mohammedan period, by Sir Henry 
Elliot and Professor Dowson, has been conti- 
nued by a second volume, and will be com- 
pleted in a third. 

As the belief that has influenced a far great- 
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er number of the human race than any other, 
Buddhism is daily attracting more and more 
the attention not only of scholars, but of theo- 
logians and philosophers, A translation by the 
Rey. Mr. Beal of the Zravels of two Buddhist 
Pilgrims in the 5th and 6th century after 
Christ, is a very interesting and important 
contribution to our knowledge of its subject, 
Hindostan was then the source and strong- 
hold of the religion, (from whence it has 
entirely disappeared) and China a lately con- 
verted province where the faith was strug- 
gling, and corrupted by various unauthorized 
additions. It was to obtain a knowledge of 
the doctrine from its purest source that their 
pilgrimages were undertaken, and they form 
the chief authority for the existence of an 
historical period in India that was almost left 
without a record. The Introduction of the 
editor is full of information, and explains how 
Buddhism in China succeeded, as a protest 
against and supplement to the system of Con- 
fucius, whose precepts cannot be called a 
religion, and acknowledge no argument 
drawn from a future life, nor profess the least 
knowledge of man's destiny after death. The 
natural want of the mind—communion with 
the unseen world—was supplied by Bud- 
dhism, and the testimony of the editor shows 
that, though subsequently largely overlaid by 
superstition, “it has retained something of its 
natural vigor, and is still, however imperfectly 
so, a living witness in favor of virtue and pu- 
rity of life.” 

A greater contrast can hardly be experi- 
enced than the transition from the luxuriant 
mythologies and splendid hierarchies of the 
farthest East to the frozen clime, the hardy 
life, the defiant and self-relying spirit that 
quailed before no natura] or supernatural foe, 
as shown in the stories and heroic Sagas of 
Iceland, One of the best and most character- 
istic of these, the Grettis Saga, the story of 
Gretter the Strong, is just published by Mr. 
Wm. Morris, author of The Earthly Paradise. 
He was assisted in his version by an Ice- 
landic scholar, Hirik Magnusson, and conse- 
quently associates his name with his own in 
the title; but the work, in all its picturesque 
simplicity, its uncouth strength, its wild 
snatches of song, etc., is the production of the 
poet, who carried his affection for the book 
so far as to engrave, in antique fashion, the 
accompanying map. He claims for the Saga 
(not undeservedly) the merit of being ‘‘an 
old story, founded on fact, full of dramatic 
interest, and setting before people’s eyes 
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pictures of the life and manners of an in- 
teresting race of men akin to ourselves.” I 
must just find room to announce tlie appear- 
ance of some new and attractive volumes of 
the pleasant “ Bayard Series.” They are 
William Hazlitt’s Round Table, with a biogra- 
phical introduction; Robert Buchanan’s Bal- 
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lad Stories of the Affections, from the Scandina- 
vian, heretofore published only in an illustrat- 
ed guinea volume; Coleridge’s Christabel and 
Lyrical Poems, with introductory essay by 
Algernon Swinburne, whose new poem, Both- 
well, is also on the eve of appearing. 


— —-— ~+oe — 


LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


OLDTOWN FOLKS,? 


Tue appearance of a new novel from the 
accomplished author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
and “The Minister’s Wooing,” is quite a 
literary event. Nor will the work on the 
whole disappoint her numberless admirers, 
Asastory of New England life of two genera- 
tions ago, it will charm and deeply interest 
the readers by its graphic, and sometimes 
humorous and pathetic, and, for the most 
part, faithful delineation of various phases of 
Puritan character, and of the mental, social, 
and religious habits of the times. How 
sharply defined are all her characters! Under 
the touch of her magic pen, how distinctly 
we see “Oldtown,” with its plain “ meeting- 
house,” its people of every age and character, 
with their joys and sorrows and pastimes, its 
“revival,” its “‘ Thanksgiving-day,” its week- 
day and its Sunday life, and last, though not 
least, its “‘ minister.” 

One of her characters—“ Ellery Davenport” 
—is made to figure as a grandson of the great 
and venerated Jonathan Edwards, but who, 
with all his winning manners and accomplish- 
ments, is made “to lie as innocently, and 
sweetly, and prettily as a Frenchwoman,” 
We believe there is no historical groundwork 
for the declared relationship of this amiable 
and polished sinner to the great theologian of 
New England. She cannot mean him to re- 
present Aaron Burr, for she kills off Daven- 
port in a duel in early life. We suspect it is 
simply a fling at the memory of the great and 
good man whose rigid Calvinistic theology 
the author no longer accepts. The like temper 
of mind is apparent in other portraits which 
she has sketched of orthodox clergymen of the 
day. What a pity Mrs. Stowe cannot be 
just to the Faith in which she was educated, 
even though she has renounced it! Why 
will she, following the sad example of Holmes 
and Mitchell, insist upon representing the 
orthodox ministry of the New England of 
the past as narrow-minded, intensely bigoted, 


1 Oldtown Folks. By Harrict Beecher Stowe. Fields, 
Osgood & Co, 12mo, pp. 608. 


austere, implacable, with a supreme contempt 
for all the amenities and innocent pleasures 
of life! The memory of her own noble, large- 
hearted, genial father, and of many others 
of the previous generation like him, should 
have restrained her pen. She sins against the 
truth of history in doing so, and puts dis- 
honor on the pure and evangelical faith which 
they are made to represent. 


THE VILLA ON THE RHINE.” 

Auerbach’s publishers, Messrs, Leypoldt & 
Holt of this city, deserve credit for the prompt- 
ness with which they have completed and 
given to the public, both in a neat library style 
and in a cheaper form with paper covers, this 
last work of the foremost German novelist of 
the present day. “On the Heights” gave him 
so high a reputation among us, that we greatly 
feared that his “‘ Villa Eden” would disappoint 
expectation. But our fears are not realized. 
It is entirely unlike that in structure and in 
all its characters, and although it shows some 
marks of haste in the writing, and is spun ont 
to too great a length, till it wearies somewhat 
towards the last, yet asa whole it is quite equal 
to it both in interest and power. We think 
there can be but one opinion among discerning 
critics as to the literary merits of “ Villa 
Eden.” It is indeed the production of a 
master in fiction, bearing the marks of infinite 
skill in the conception and delineation of 
character, and the whol epervaded by the subtle 
spirit of German philosophy and speculation. 

“Sonnenkamp,” the hero of the story— 
once an American slave-trader and a very mon- 
ster in iniquity, according to his own show- 
ing, but now the proprietor of “ Villa Eden,” 
and the millionaire of the Rhine, whose one 
ambition is to obtain a patent of nobility—for 
originality of conception and masterly delinea- 
tion equals any of Dickens’ noted characters; 
the only parallel we think of in all modern 
fiction is Thackeray’s “Becky Sharp,” in 


2? The Villa on the Rhine. By Berthold Auerbach. 
Author's edition, with a Portrait of the Author, and 
a Biographical Sketch by Bayard Taylor. Leypoldt 
& Holt. 2 vols 
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Vanity Fair. If there were no other remark- 
able character in the work, this one would 
stamp it as the creation of a genius of the high- 
est order. But there is a wonderful number 
and variety of striking characters in the work: 
“Frau Ceres,” the doll and well-nigh mind- 
less wifo of Sonnerkamp—“ Clodwig” the 
true nobleman and philosopher, and “ Coun- 
tess Bella” his wife, as thoroughly wicked as 
she was beautiful—“ Manna,” the imperso- 
nation of all feminine purity and loveliness, 
and ‘‘ Roland,” the manly son, the only chil- 
dren of Sonnenkamp—“ Erich,” the German 
scholar and idealistic thinker, innately noble 
and virtuous, and inspired by the new philoso- 
phy of freedom and humanity and religion 
championed by our own Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, and Wendell Philips, and his mother 
“Frau Dournay,” the very incarnation of 
courtly grace and dignity united to motherly 
love and a world-embracing philanthropy— 
and the “ Major,” the “ Doctor,” and a host of 
others which we have not space to mention. 

The moral of the story also is good. The 
“serpent” was in this “ Eden,” and its bite 
was fatal. The wonderful prosperity of Son- 
nenkamp brought him no contentment, no 
happiness. Retribution finally overtook and 
terribly avenged his crimes. And the en- 
chantress Bella met with a like fate. While 
Erich and Roland and Manna, and the rest 
of those who battled manfully for the right, 
were suitably rewarded. 

Still in a religious aspect the work presents 
a truly melancholy picture. Evidently the 
author has no faith in Christianity—indeed 
one might infer that he had not so much as 
heard of it. He seems to believe in no God, 
except in the pantheisticsense. As in “On 
the Heights” there was not so much as a hint 
respecting a Divine and all-compassionate 
Saviour, who is able and willing to give balm 
and life to our suffering and dying humanity; 
so in “Villa Eden,” there is not a solitary 
finger pointing to the One Authoritative Rule 
of human conduct—not a word uttered as to 
the fundamental principles of all morality, 
and all philosophy, and all true humanity. 
Theodore Parker, in his boldest utterances of 
infidelity, is his only ideal of a religious 
teacher; and such a thing as a “ church” and 
the worship of a personal, spiritual God in 
the sanctuary, he scouts and scorns. Strauss 
and Renan are orthodox Christians compared 
with Auerbach! He does not so much as 
recognise in his writings the “ historical” 
Jesus, or belief in a personal God, as reveal- 


ed to the world in the Holy Scriptures, Sad 
sight indeed to see such a transcendent ge- 
nius allied to absolute atheism! 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN.’ 


This book saw the light ten years ago 
under a different title, but attracted then 
no attention. The popularity of “The 
Gates Ajar” has induced the author to 
change in part its name and launch it once 
more upon the tide of popular favor. And 
the interest which Miss Phelps’ book has 
awakened is sure to secure a large circu- 
lation for this. It promises more than hers. 
The gates are now forced “wide open,” and 
the bold and the curious are invited to enter 
in. It is in the same line. It attempts to 
picture the scenes and society of the future 
world. It is quite as probable, quite as ration- 
al, quite as intellectual, quite as exciting, quite 
as satisfactory in all that it says of another 
world; it only lacks the “love” element, the 
“Roy” character of the other, which makes 
that “as good as a novel ” to the sentimental, 
But it is purely imaginative. It rests upon 
no basis of fact. It is simple speculation 
about matters concerning which the Scrip- 
tures are singularly and significantly silent. 
They teach us plainly enough what are the 
moral elements of the future world, but they 
afford no hint even as to a physical theory 
of it; they utter not a word concerning its 
material elements and aspects—for no one 
would think of taking: its “ sea of glass,” and 
“gates of pearl,” and “ streets of gold,” in 
a literal sense. In the Book which tells us 
absolutely all we know of the future world, 
the gates are not left “ wide open,” nor “ ajar” 


~even, If it was “not lawful” for an inspired 


Apostle, to whose pen we are indebted for a 
large part of the New Testament revelation, 
to speak of what he actually saw and heard 
when “caught up intd paradise,” how shall 
we characterize the presumption of those in 
our day who give us their own sentimental 
conceits and puerile speculations as veritable 
pictures of that glorified life and perfect 
world, which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive of! More evil than good, we 
fear, will come from all such unwise and fu- 
tile endeavors. The theme is too exalted and 
sacred for such profane trifling. 





8 The Gates Wide Open; or, Scenes in Another 
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OUR NEW WAY ROUND THE WORLD.‘ 

This interesting volume has been suggested 
by the opening of the Pacific Railway, unit- 
ing thereby the great oceans, and the prospec- 
tive mingling of the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas, by means of the Suez 
Canal, completing thereby a ‘‘ new way ” for 
trade and travel round the world. It con- 
tains notes of observation along the route in 
Egypt, India, Malacca, China, Japan, and Cali- 
fornia. So much had already been written in 
regard to European travel that the author 
restricts himself to a bare indication of the 
route from London to Alexandria. 

The volume is full of information, pleasant- 
ly communicated, in regard to all these coun- 
tries, with which we are to have more inti- 
mate relations in the future, and will be of 
great utility to those who contemplate a voy- 
age round the world, which can soon be made 
on these great highways of commerce with 
expedition and comfort. And who, after 
reading Mr. Coffin’s,charming book, sketching 
the route and all its variety of surroundings, 
and the incidents naturally connected with 
it, will not long to start forthwith upon the 
journey ! 

The author mingled freely with a number 
of American missionaries, and observed and 
records the results of their labors, particu- 
larly in India, and his report is highly favor- 
able and cheering. With what thrilling in- 
terest did we read the account of his visit to 
ove whom we knew in the long ago, the Rev. 
Mr. Walsh, from Newburg, N. Y. He is at 
Allahabad, in Central India. He found him 
“hale, hearty, energetic,” with “a counte- 
nance fresh and fair after a quarter of a century 
of labor under the sun of India.” He found 
him, too, at the head of a school of “about 400 
boys,” and the exercises which he witnessed, 
with “ Paradise Lost” and “ Abercrombie’s 
Philosophy of the Moral Feelings” as text- 
books, were highly creditable to teacher and 
pupils. Mr. Walsh told him that there is such 
a demand for English-speaking natives that 
he cannot graduate a class. “The Hindoos 
excel in mathematics,” says Mr. Coffin, “ and 
command high salaries as clerks and account- 
ants. Some who obtained an education in 
this school are receiving a salary of $1,200 
per annum. This is a stimulus to the na- 
tive mind. Formerly it was difficult to ob- 
tain pupils, but there is no need of urging 


* Our New Way Round the World. By Charles 


Carleton Coffin. Fully illustrated. Fields, Osgood & 
Co, 12mo, pp. 524. 
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parents to send their boys to the mission 
schools, which are preferred to those estab- 
lished by the government, notwithstanding 
the missionaries make the Bible a text-book, 
and teach the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion as laid down in the Catechism of the 
Westminster Divines.” 

A “journey from Bombay to this city, and 
our morning’s visit to this school, give us 
a broader view of the material and moral 
forces at work for the Christianization of In- 
dia. The success of this mission is the best 
answer to all doubters of the efficiency of 
the means and the men employed in regener- 
ating this ancient land of Buddha ard Brah- 
ma.” 

This mission was so fortunate as to pur- 
chase a fine estate with ample accommoda- 
tions for “ $2,000,” which they can now sell 
for “$50,000.” India is undergoing a sure 
and essential, if not a rapid change for the 
better, according to our author’s testimony. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE.® 

The title of this book is suggestive of the 
line of argument which its author adopts. The 
reform for which so many are clamoring, and 
the accomplishment of which is to bring about 
a millennium for women, is a “ reform against 
nature.” So Dr. Bushnell believes, and labors 
to show in this compact and able treatise. We 
are glad to see argument, temperate and dis- 
criminating logic, applied to a subject upon 
which we have hitherto had little save’ popu- 
lar harangues, sweeping assertions, and im- 
passioned appeals. The question is too 
weighty and vital a one to be decided by 
passion or prejudice, Let it be discussed in a 
serious and sensible, intelligent and thorough 
manner, not by a class of professional self- 
constituted reformers, from the narrow stand- 
point of a single idea, and with the heat and 
passion of a deadly strife, but by minds capa- 
ble of understanding and discussing the subject 
in all its relations, and in the light of Scrip- 
ture and reason, philosophy, and physiological 
and social laws. Dr. Bushnell is qualified, 
as few among us are, to grapple with this 
great problem. And while we do not suppose 
for a moment that his book will convince or 
shut the mouths of the noisy and pronounced 
advocates of ‘‘ Women’s Suffrage,” yet it will 
at least confirm the views of those who are 
opposed to it, and secure for the subject a 


5 Women's Suffrage; the Reform Against Nature. 
By Horace Bushnell. Charles Scribner & Co. 
12mo, pp. 184. 
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candid hearing from those whose minds are 
open to conviction, 

6. think the Doctor makes out his case 
and shows that the reform is “ against nature.” 
He reasons strongly and well in favor of re- 
moving various disabilities from woman, and 
points out the ways in which she can enlarge 
her sphere of activity and influence without 
unsexing herself or losing the supreme queen- 
hood of the world. He shows that no right 
of suffrage is absolute in man or woman, and 
therefore that the question of woman's right 
to vote is not settled a priori, as the champion 
debaters of the sex assume. ‘ Women must 
get their right to vote, if at all, just where 
men have gotten it—out of history, out of 
providential preparations and causes, out of 
the concessions of custom, out of experiences 
concluded, and debated reasons of public 
benefit. We have no better right than this, as 
men, and there is no better right to be, for 
women.” He next reasons that woman was 
not created or called to govern, on the ground 
of sexual distinction and personality—that 
masculinity carries, in the distribution of sex, 
the governmental function, “The right of 
suffrage is itself a function of government. 
All offices must, of course, be open to them, 
as certainly as the polls are open. But they 
are put under authority by their nature itself, 
and if they will not take it as their privilege 
to be, if they call it insult and oppression, 
they set a character on- their position which 
no man could; they put contempt themselves 
on their womanhood.” He proceeds to show 
that the male and female natures together 
constitute the proper man, and are, therefore, 
both represented in the vote of the man. And 
these views he shows are in accordance with 
the moral expositions and dictations of Scrip- 
ture.—Not the least valuable part of the 
book is where the author points out the mis- 
takes and logically explodes the fallacies 
which make their appearance in the discussions 
of this subject. Well put is the reply to the 
Edinburgh Review, that ‘‘in the present close 
association between the sexes, men cannot 
retain manliness unless women acquire it.” 
“ How are the women ever to become more 
womanly unless the men become womanly 
enough to help them? And here the whole 
masculine nature, nay, and the whole female 
nature to boot, are out together in stern pro- 
test that men shall be men, and not women 
at all. Every woman wants a man for her 
husband, and every husband wants to be a 
man. The argument, therefore, breaks down 
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utterly; manly women are not wanted, and 
womanly men are not wanted, and most happy 
it is, in both cases, that they are not; for it is op. 
posites here, and not similarities, that make the 
power. The man will be manlier, that he hag 
a true womanly wife, and the wife will be the 
more womanly, that she has a manly husband, 
Develop both natures to the utmost, and the 
development of each will help that of the 
other. Nothing is more utterly preposterous, 
and more totally contrary to fact, than that, 
if we are to have manlier men, we must put 
the women out into fight, and bronze their 
soft faces into unbearded manliness at the tug 
of the polls. Why, if we could get the poor 
women up to this necessary pitch of manli- 
ness, and make them stalwart and bold as 
Lucifer, is there no reason to fear that, on 
principles of natural selection, we might pre- 
fer to let them have the polls and migrate to 
some more congenial country ?” 

It is not generally known that this question 
was once tested in the State of New Jersey, 
where women of all colors, from the age of 18 
upward, had a constitutional right to vote, 
And the record-of this brief experiment is a 
really appalling refutation of the promises 
now held out that when women come to vote 
they will bring in honesty and decency and 
make an end to fraud. The women were 
quite as excited as the men, and voted, says 
Mr. Whitehead, “ not only once, but as often, 
as by change of dress, or complicity of the 
inspectors, they might be able to repeat the 
process,” Women are more excitable than 
men; they admire a great deal more strongly 
than men, and there is nothing that they will 
not do to carry their end if the idol of their 
choice is a candidate; just as the proud Duch- 
ess of Devonshire allowed a butcher at the 
hustings to kiss her on condition of his voting 
for Fox. And in a striking light does our 
author trace the probable sad effects of the 
reform on woman herself, not the least of 
which is the change of type, physical, mental, 
and moral, which her womanhood is sure in 
time to undergo. She will lose her beauty, 
her feminine delicacy, ber finer properties, and 
the standing she now has, by God’s appoint- 
ment, in her nature itself; nor will it be pos- 
sible that the moralities should keep their 
present footing. 

The scheme of women’s suffrage is shown 
to have a demoralizing power on the family 
state, relaxing the just bonds of marriage, 
and increasing the tendency, first to avoid 
marriage, and secondly to obtain divorce. It 
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is noteworthy that the women's suffrage argu- 
ment reduces marriage to a mere partnership- 
contract, which may be terminated, as all other 
contracts may, by the parties themselves. Says 
aleading woman-apostle of this reform: “ ‘True 
marriage, like true religion, dwells in the 
sanctuary of the soul, beyond the cognizance 
or sanction of state or church;’ ridicules the 
notion that a man’s wife ‘is his property if 
once married, no matter whether her affections 
are his or another’s ;’ laughs at his indigna- 
tions, ‘if any one else has dared to call out 
what he never could;’ and finally, as if to stir 
up discontent with marriage, in a way of en- 
listing the discontented in her cause, exclaims 
—'‘Oh, what a sham is the marriage we see 
about us, though sanctioned in our courts, and 
baptized at our altars, where cunning priests 
take toll for binding virtue with vice, angels 
of grace and goodness with devils in malice 
and malignity ; beauty with deformity, joyous 
youth with gilded old age—palsied, blasted, 
with nothing to give its victim in white veil 
and orange blossoms but a state of luxury and 
sensualism.' We see what kind of animus 
struggles in the utterance, and that marriage 
is gone down forever in the argument and re- 
form, that are working their way by appeals 
so revolting. Any one can see that a reform 
thus carried carries with it discontent with 
marriage, and to just the same extent insures a 
legislation to facilitate divorce,” 


BRIEF NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Foreign Missions; their Relations and Claims. By 
Rufus Anderson, D.D., LL.D. OC. Scribner & Co, 
12mo, pp. 373. 

The substance of this book was presented 
in a course of lectures, delivered by appoint- 
ment, in the theological seminaries of Ando- 
ver, Bangor, Hartford, Auburn, Princeton, and 
Union, in New York city. No man in the 
country is better qualified than Dr, Anderson 
to discuss this great subject, and none will 
command more respect and attention for his 
utterances, His position as Foreign Secreta- 
ry of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, and the active part he 
has so long taken in the work, united to those 
mental and moral qualities which so eminent- 
ly characterize him, lend weight to his words. 
His theory of missions is one that commends 
itself to most minds, The statement of facts 
and impressions, from extensive personal in- 
tercourse with missions, are highly interesting ; 
while the calm yet forcible appeal he makes 
to those who look upon Christianity as the 
only hope of this lost world, is irresistible. It 
is a fitting close to a life nobly consecrated to 
the divine work of giving the gospel to the 
perishing millions of heathen lands, 
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Return of the Jews from Captivity. By William 
Smith, LL.D. With maps and illustrations. Har- 
per & Brothers, 12mo, pp. 715. 


We have already noticed a similar work by 
the same learned author on the New Testa- 
ment. Much of the matter of this volume is 
taken from his Dictionary of the Bible. It is 
prepared with special reference to students as 
a text-book for the illustration of Old Testa- 
ment history. “It is surprising,” says Dr. 
Smith, “that a subject of such universal in- 
terest and importance should have no manual 
which can for a moment be compared, in ful- 
ness, accuracy, and scholar-like treatment, 
with the histories of Greece and Rome in 
general use in our best schools,” The want, 
however, is hereby well supplied, 

Primary Truths of Religion. By Thomas M. Clark, 

D.D., LL.D. D. Appleton & Co, 12mo, pp. 331, 

A timely and most admirable little work. 
We know not where could be found, com- 
pressed into the same space, more cogent and 
satiafactory reasoning in vindication of the 
Christian Faith, In the form of questions—- 
19 in all—embracing all the essential truths 
of Christianity—the now current objections of 
skepticism and infidelity are subjected to a 
candid and searching scrutiny, and their 
groundlessness shown, The author does not 
discuss the peculiar doctrines of revelation, or 
dogmatic theology, only the fundamental 
principles of morals and religion, doubt and 
confusion concerning which prevail so exten- 
sively in our day. We thank Bishop Clark 
for the spirit and ability with which he has 
grappled with this subject. His manner of 
treating it—at once popular and comprehensi- 
ble to the common mind, and yet logical and 
thorough—will commend the book to all, and 
especially to the large class whose minds are 
unsettled. 

The same publishers have added two more 
volumes to their truly beautiful and marvel- 
lously cheap library edition of the ‘‘ WAVERLEY 
Novets,” embracing “The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, Count Robert of Paris, Fair Maid of 
Perth, Woodstock, Fortunes of Nigel, Anne 
of Geierstein, Quentin Durward, and The 
Surgeon’s Daughter.” Also Count ROBERT 
oF Paris and THE SurGEON’s DAUGHTER to 
their popular edition of the same writings. 
Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence. By Henry 0. 


Fish, D.D. Two volumes in one, M. W. Dodd. 
8vo, pp. 1,235. 


This valuable work has been before the 
public for a number of years. We are glad to 
s7e a new edition of it, and the two volumes 
embraced in one, which, while large, is not un- 
wieldly, andis got upin remarkably good taste, 
Of the character of the work it is not necessary 
now to speak. It contains the most celebrated 
discourses of the most distinguished divines of 
the Christian Church, including those of the 
‘‘Fathers,” the “Reformers,” and the great 
lights of the Latin, Greek, German, French, 
English, and American pulpit, many of which 
had never before been translated, and in con- 
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nection with them “ Historical Sketches of 
Preaching ” in the several countries represent® 
ed, and “ Biographical and Critical Notices ” of 
the several preachers and their discourses. It 
is a noble work, and should be in every 
minister's library, As models of pulpit elo- 
quence they cannot fail to be useful. 

Waterloo; A Sequel to the Conscript of 1813. Trans- 
lated from the French of Erckmann-Chatrian, with 
six full-page illustrations, ©. Scribner & Co. 
12mo, pp. 338. 

Whoever has read that vivid and thrilling 
tale of war—“ The Conscript ”"—will be anx- 
ious to follow the fortunes of Joseph, who 
resumes his story in the present volume, 
and carries the reader through the last “ short 
and decisive” campaign of the GreatNapoleon. 
The same wonderful simplicity of style, and 
fidelity to nature, and power of graphic de- 
scription, which distinguish the other pro- 
ductions of these writers, are seen here. Of 
the many brilliant descriptions of the battle 
of Waterloo which we have read, we remem- 
ber none that equals this in minute detail 
and vivid picturing of the terrible scenes of 
that eventful day. So real and life-like is 
the soldier’s simple story, that we seem to be 
reading the account of the great battle for 
the first time. We commend this yhole 
series to our readers, confident that in all 
the war literature of modern times they 
will find nothing more exciting and interest- 
ing and seemingly real, and at the same time 
nothing that will more deeply impress their 
minds with the horrors of war. 

Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
By H. P. Liddon, M.A. Third Edition, revised. 
London: Rivingtons. New York: Scribner, Wel- 
ford & Co. 12mo, pp. xvi, 350. 

The Nay Dawn and the Rain, and other Sermons. By 
the Rev. John Ker, Glasgow, Scotland. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, 1869. 12mo, pp. 450. 

Sermons by Charles Wadsworth, Minister of Calvary 
Church, San Francisco. A. Roman & Co., New 
York and San Francisco. 12mo, pp. 337. 

These several volumes of sermons are all 
superior in their way. The latter is rather too 
rhetorical, and perhaps florid, to suit a severe 
taste, but they are instinct with gospel truth, 
and enforce its lessons, and unfold its pro- 
visions, with great earnestness and power 
of thought and of diction. 

The sermons of Mr. Ker are remarkable for 
a high order of genius, combined with great 
moral power, and must rank among the very 
best which the Scottish pulpit has produced 
foralongtime. They remind one of the best 
sermons of Chalmers. The thought is clear, 
vigorous, and logical, and the style elegant 
and animated, often tender and persuasive, 
not unfrequently truly eloquent. The dis- 
courses—twenty-four in number—embrace a 
wide range and diversity of subjects, some 
of which are out of the ordinary course of 
pulpit ministration. They all revolve, how- 
ever, around the central truth of the gospel— 
Christ crucified. Several of the sermons tra- 
verse the higher paths of Christian and phi- 
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losophic research, and with no little ability. 
But the greater part of them are devoted to 
topics intimately connected with daily Chris- 
tian faith and practice. 

The Bampton Lectures of 1866 on the Di- 
vinity of Christ, by the author of the other 
volume, gave him at once a very high repu- 
tation. This volume of sermons will confirm 
and extend the impression made by those 
lectures. Besides the preface, it contains thir- 
teen sermons, having no particular connec- 
tion. The themes of these sermons are im- 
portant, such as “God and the Soul,” “ The 
Law of Progress,” “The Freedom of the 
Spirit,” “Immortality,” ‘The Conflict of Faith 
with undue exaltation of Intellect,” “The 
Divine Victim,” “ The Risen Life,” “ Faith in 
a Holy Ghost,” “The Divine Indwelling a 
Motive to Holiness,” ete, And all of them, 
in an eminent degree, are characterized by 
vigor of thought, elegance of diction, ear- 
nestness of purpose, and the highest ele- 
ments of instruction. 


Fishing in American Waters. By Geonio Scott. 

With 170 illustrations. Harper & Brothers. 8vo, 
2 pp. 484, 

It must be that the piscatory art is coming 
into fashion and extensive use, or publishers 
would not invest some thousands of dollars 
in a book treating upon it. How would the 
eyes of good Isaack Walton have watered at 
the sight of such a book as now lies before 
us, devoted exclusively to his favorite pursuit 
and crowded with clear-cut and perfect pic- 
tures of the various piscatory tribes, sketches 
from life, and the letter-press affording a vast 
amount of curious, amusing, and instructive 
information in regard to them. We heartily 
commend the volume to all the lovers of this 
rational and health-improving recreation. 


The General; or, Twelve Nights in the Hunter's 
Camp. A Narrative of Real Life. Illustrated by 
G. G. White. Lee & Shepard. 16mo, pp. 268. 
A truly admirable book for boys from the 

pen of Rev. William Barrows. We wish we 
had more books of this sort. “The volume is 
matter of fact, being the truthful records of 
the actual life of a real person.” The passion 
among the young for exciting adventures and 
startling-incidents, has been unduly stimulated 
by overwrought fiction and the presentation 
of low life and bad character. “The Gene- 
ral,” in his eventful life, furnishes rare and 
ample material for a truthful and useful book 
of adventures, and we are glad that so compe- 
tent a hand has written it ont. Here isa real 
case for the young to study, where one grows 
up from boyhood through difficulties and dar- 
ing exploits and perils to a ripe manhood of 
intelligence, usefulness and honor. Much of 
his life was a real heroism of the noblest kind, 
and the record of it must prove a healthful 
stimulus to every young reader who has 
energy and daring, and the fixed purpose to 
make his life noble. 





